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AN AMERICAN’S ‘ADVENTURE IN PEGU. 


It was in 1852, shortly after the bom- 
bardment of Rangoon, and while the 
British forces, under Gen. Godwin, were 
still occupying that place, that a mes- 
sage came down from the Woon, or 
head man, of the friendly people who 
inhabited the interior town of Pegu, 
stating that they had been attacked by 
a superior force of Burmese, driven from 
their homes, and compelléd to take re- 
fuge in the jungle. The Peguans are 
naturally a brave race, entertaining a bit- 
ter hereditary hatred for the aggressive 
Burmese, always armed against them, 
always warring with them on continually 
recurring pretexts, and always disposed 
to join with any force hostile to them. 
They, therefore, informed the general, 
that if he would send a small party of 
British troops to their aid they would 
attack and retake the place. Meantime 
their families were in the jungle suffer- 
ing great privation and exposure, their 
households scattered, and their property 
destroyed. 

The town of Pegu—city of the great 
pagoda Shway-Madoo, the Golden Su- 
preme—lies in a most beautiful valley, 
one of the very few in that country 
which are watered throughout the dry 
season, and the one upon which the 
people depend, for the most part, for 
their supplies of rice. 

Accordingly the general determined 
to send a force to aid these poor people, 
and ordered the steamer to which I was 
attached, the Phlegethon, to repair to 
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the place immediately, with—in addition 
to‘her own crew, which consisted of two 
hundred and thirty or forty men—a de- 
tachment of Bengal (Sepoy) rifles, num- 
bering about a hundred and fifty, a 
small party of marines from the frigate 
Fox (Commodore Lambert’s flag-ship), 
and a company of sappers and miners, 
in case of the necessity arising of throw- 
ing up field-works, should we not succeed 
in taking the town in the first assault. 
One morning, about five o’clock, when 
we were within twenty or twenty-five 
miles of Pegu, the steamer got aground 
and stuck fast. Finding that there was 
no prospect of getting any nearer with 
her, the river being very low, it was de- 
termined to send the force up in the 
boats. The steamer not being large 
enough to hold all the men, we had been 
towing astern the launch and two cut- 
ters of the Fox, filled with sailors and 
marines ; and these, with our own three 
cutters, were sufficient to convey our 
men to the attack. We started soon after 
day-break, and pulled up between the 
high banks of the river, making our way 
ast the Burmese villages that at short 
intervals occupied the shores—the men 
all well armed, and three surgeons, of 
whom I was one, in the boats; we were 
penetrating a country new to us, and 
our expedition was of course novel and 
startling to the natives, filling them 
with all the apprehensions of war, and 
inspiring them with that ———- 
horror which a primitive people have of 
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the approach of strangers of a different 
race and color, and with whose name is 
associated everything that is terrible. 

We were all on the alert, expecting 
an attack every moment, as we went 
up with the flood-tide, which runs in the 
Pegu like amill-race. Soon we began 
to hear the native war-gongs beating in 
every direction; and the distant ery of 
warriors giving the alarm—a guttural, 
monotonous hoo-hoo—was bayed on 
every side. 

This lugubrious warning was more 
like the baying of countless dogs than 
any other civilized noise, and we knew 
that its object was to gather a force to in- 
tercept us, or, at all events, to strengthen 
the defense of thetown of Pegu. Occa- 
sionally, however, we passed a Karien 
village where the inhabitants were- 
friendly. Only women, and children,. 
and old men were left in these places,. 
and they saluted us joyfully with shouts 
and waving of white cloths, dancing 
and running down to the river bank in 
crowds, pointing up the stream, and 
hurrying us on to the town, which they 
hoped we would take. The higher up 
we got, the louder grew the alarm; the 
gongs became as innumerable as the 
voices of runners and scouts carrying 
on the warning, and the whole produced 
a melancholy harmony, now like the 
sighing of the wind, now like the dying 
away of thunder. 

All this time we were exposed to 
the intensest heat of a tropical sun, a 
heat such as is experienced nowhere 
but in Burmah; for, whatever may be 
the indications of the thermometer, heat 
is not felt in any other spot on earth 
as it is in the low, flat lands along 
the delta of the Irawaddy. Thermo- 
metrically it may not be so great, but 
Burmese heat has a peculiarly depress- 
ing effect; it makes you faint ; it seems 
to steam and stew your head, and you 
find yourself bending under it as under 
a great and growing weight. We had 
no ane over the boats, and most of 

us were dressed in thick cloth uniform. 
I wore a heavy cloth navy cap—the 
regulation cap of the Company—an un- 
dress blue cloth frock-coat, trowsers 
of the same material, and, in a belt at 
my waist, a sword and a pair of heavy 
ship’s pistols. Very soon after the sun 
rose I had begun to experience the 
wilting influence of his rays, and, as he 
mounted higher and higher, rapidly ac- 
quiring strength, I was fast becoming 
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sick. At first I was seized with a slight 
fit of vomiting; then my mind became 
confused. Fora moment I would forget 
where I was, but only for a moment; 
the next I would recover my recollec- 
tion. I had asense of dried peas with 
hot water poured upon them, swelling 
in my skull; I became violently ex- 
cited, raved, said I don’t know what to 
the men around me, seized one, think- 
ing he was about to attack me—and then 
fell over on my face in the bottom of 
the boat—coup de soleil ! 
How long I remained insensible I 
have never known; but my first con- 
sciousness was of lying over .the side 
of the boat, with a sailor dipping up 
water in his hat and pouring it over 
my head. My clothes were open, my 
dress loosened as much as_ possible, 
and saturated with water. I recognized 
some of the officers, particularly an as- 
sistant-surgeon of the 18th Royal Irish, 
my intimate friend, and was more or less 
conscious, from that time, that I was 
in a remote spot, and on a dangerous ex- 
pedition, although I did not recollect the 
nature of the enterprise nor even the name 
of the country. In recognizing the offi- 
cers, I could not recall their connection 
with the events then recurring. I heard 
the beating of the tomtoms along the 
land; I heard the same multitudinous 
hoo-hooing, Baying, wailing, and it 
filled me with irrepressible horror at 
times, while at others it excited me to 
madness. By degrees I became more 
quiet, and, as soon as it was safe to do so, 
1 was removed from the cutter to a large 
Burmese rice-boat, housed over with mats 
and capable of containing from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty persons. 
This floating house had windows and 
doors, and had been fitted up with hospi- 
tal traps of every sort—a complete sur- 
geon’s and apothecary’s outfit. Here I 
was laid upon a litter—dhoolee, as it is 
called in India — stripped, and water 
poured on me as before, by the buck- 
etful, especially over my head and 
breast. The dhoolee was stretched in 
the middle of the boat, between the 
doors and windows. Occasionally, I 
relapsed into insensibility, but under 
the medical treatment, which was 
vigorous and pertinacious, I recovered 
sufficiently, every now and then, to 
recognize the faces and voices of the 
two medical officers who had kindly 
remained in charge of me, as well as 
the dhoolee-bearers —half-naked Hin- 
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doos, who belonged to the hospital 
department—and a cabin-boy of the 
frigate Fox, a handsome, spirited little 
fellow of fourteen or thereabouts, who 
had been permitted to accompany us 
for the purpose of witnessing an action. 
I had scarcely recovered my conscious- 
ness sufficiently to understand where I 
was and what had happened, when a 
message arrived from Capt. Tarleton— 
great-grandson, by-the-by, of the trou- 
blesome Tarleton of our Revolutionary 
war, and a dashing leader—commanding 
these medical officers to join immedi- 
ately their respective detachments, and 
to leave me in the best care they could 
provide. Accordingly, they asked me 
whether they could safely leave me 
alone, relying upon my sense and ex- 
perience to do that for myself which 
there would be no one to do for me 
in their absence. I urged them to 


0. 
. Shortly after they left—it seemed to 
me not more than half an hour—the 
little boy, of whom I have spoken, 
approached the side of the dhoolee, and, 
while bathing me with a sponge, giving 
me water to drink, and changing the 
mustard-poultices, told me where we 
were. He said this hospital-boat had 
been moored on the side opposite the 
town, under a high bank, where there 
were only jungle and the ruins of a 
burnt village, a few hundred yards off. 
He assured me that I had no cause for 
alarm ; that we were perfectly safe; that 
the officers had explained to him that 
the boat had been moored there for 
safety, because there were no Burmese 
on that side, and that, in a very short 
time, they would rejoin us. My excite- 
ment was thus partially allayed, and I 
became comparatively calm; still, that 
horrible banging of gongs, mingled with 
the rattling of musketry—for our troops 
were then storming the place—and the 
occasional discharge of the twelve- 
pounders we had brought up in our boats, 
were, at times, frightful in their effect 
upon me, and it was with great difficulty 
that I could master the impulse to leap 
into the water and hurry toward the sceno 
of action. All these sounds seemed to 
go through and through my head. The 
effect of the coup de soleil on my sense 
of hearing was, to intensify it beyond 
endurance. If one of those guns 
had been fired close by my ear, it 
could scarcely have produced an effect 
more shocking than it did at the dis- 
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tance of more than a mile. How long 
the engagement lasted, it is, of course, 
impossible for me, under circumstances 
of such confusion and even delirium, 
to remember; but presently there was 
a pause: not a gong was to be heard; 
that dismal slogan was no longer to be 
caught; the artillery and musketry 
were still; all was perfect silence. 
The dhoolee-bearers were squatting 
around on their haunches, and one or 
two of them had lighted hubble-bubbles. 
The boy went to the door, and, pre- 
sently returning, whispered to me, 
seeming anxious to communicate some- 
thing important; but, in my condition 
then, I could not understand him, and 
hardly gave him my attention. Then | 
there was a stir among the Coolies—a 
quick expression of alarm; they laid 
down their hubble-bubbles, and went to 
the windows on the side next the bank. 
Immediately they rushed back in great 
confusion and terror, shouting, “ Bur- 
mee, Burmee man; Sahib, Sahib, 
Burmee man!” The boy again went 
to the door, and, after reconnoitering, 
returned and informed me that a large 
force of Burmese were gathering on 
the bank over the boat; and, as he 
spoke, I could hear their shouts. They 
had come from below, probably, to as- 
sist their friends, but had taken such 
care to keep at a safe distance from our 
men, that they had blundered upon this 
boat in its exposed and helpless situa- 
tion. There was hardly an appreciable 
interval between the announcement of 
their presence and the discharge of 
their muskets. The roof of the boat 
was quickly perforated in every direc- 
tion, and bullets whistled about the 
bed; they struck the timbers over my 
head, and by my side, and, more than 
once, struck the bed itself. With a 
scream of terror, the dhoolee-bearers 
leapt into the water, and then I was 
alone with the boy. For a minute or 
two, there was a pause in the firing, 
the attention of the Burmese being 
distracted by the panic of the Hin- 
doos; but it was immediately resumed, 
this time directed upon the swimming 
Coolies. 

Now, remember that I was stark 
naked, intensely excited (except at 
blessed moments of insensibility), in a 
high state of cerebral exaltation, reck- 
less of danger, possessed by a sort of 
devil resembling mania a potu in all its 
phenomena. ‘The little boy, now my 
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only companion, preserving wonderful 
self-possession and calmness of de- 
meanor, came to me, seized me with 
both hands, and shook me hard, as if to 
wake me. He cried, ** Get up, sir; get 
up, sir; no time to lose now!” and asked 
me if I could swim. I answered, ‘‘ Yes,” 
he all the time dragging over my arms 
and legs a pair of pilot-eloth trowsers 
and a pea-jacket, after which he led 
me—almost carrying me, feeble as I 
was—to the side of the boat furthest 
from the Burmese, who, probably on 
hearing his exclamations, had resumed 
their firing, and were rapidly drilling 
the roof, but still afraid to come down 
upon the boat, perhaps suspecting an 
ambush. : 
He led me to the door, and pointed 
to where, some five or six hundred 
yards up the stream, our boats were 
aground, in charge of seven or eight 
men, under command of a midshipman. 
Remember, now, that all our force was 
engaged at the town of Pegu (but how 
far off, or in what direction, that lay, I 
knew not then); that there had been 
only a pause in their firing, which by 
this time was resumed with increased 
rattle of musketry and roar of cannon. 
Pointing to the boats, the boy asked 
me if I could swim so far. I replied, 
** Yes,” and asked him if he also could. 
He said, “‘Yes.”” I then plunged into 
the river, and struck out in the direction 
of the boats, bidding him follow close 
behind me. I imagined at the time, 
though now I know it to have been but 
imagination, that I heard him leap in 
after me, and I continued to fancy, not 
only that I heard him striking out and 
blowing the water, as swimmers do, but 
that I even saw him; and I spoke to 
him frequently, believing him to be at 
my side. The Burmese, perceiving 
me as I made the plunge, instantly 
redoubled their fire, and bullets fell 
thickly around me. I could hear them 
hiss close by my head and back, pelt- 
ing the water like nuts thrown upon the 
surface by the handful. Fortunately, 
the tide was in my favor, and I swam 
rapidly, being at all times an expert 
swimmer. Under the cooling influence 
of the water, I seemed to recover my 
presence of mind, and to have the bal- 
ance of my nerves restored. I became 
perfectly calm, unalarmed—master of 
— in every respect—with more 
self-possession and a cooler compre- 
hension of the circumstances surround- 


ing me than I had ever had before in 
all my life: nor can I refer all of this to 
other than almost supernatural influ- 
ences, though, of course, something is 
to be attributed to the cooling agency of 
the water. I let my body down into the 
stream as low as possible, so as to expose 
only the back of my head, thus making 
my human target for the bullets of my 
hunters as small as I could, and as low 
also ; for I was well aware, from precious 
experience acquired in a busy campaign, 
that they fire very high, holding the 
stocks of their muskets under their arm- 
pits, and not against their shoulders, as 
we do; besides, their fire-arms are of the 
most wretched description, and every 
man makes his own powder. Their 
balls, therefore, generally passed over 
my head, and fell into the water, a little 
beyond me. 
I had no fear at any moment; 
a strange and omnipotent faith in 
fate took possession of me; I did not 
even take the trouble to make up my 
mind thatI should escape. [I literally 
had no idea that it was a possible thing 
for me to be shot then. Yet, when I 
had almost reached the boats, I was 
seized with extreme faintness—whether 
from the reaction of hope, inspired by 
the proximity of my friends, depriving 
me of the strength and courage of de- 
spair and rage, or from what other 
cause I know not; I became suddenly 
sick, and felt myself rapidly sinking. 
I could make but a few strokes more, 
holding up my hand, and crying for 
help. The smallest of the boats, our 
third cutter, with a solitary man in it, 
came to my rescue, and, just as my 
strength was finally failing, he dragged 
me out of the water. As I fell over be- 
tween the seats, gasping and exhausted 
with the shock of relief and safety, but 
by no means insensible—on the contra- 
ry; fully appreciating my position—that 
man said to me: “I think it’s all up 
with us now, sir; but you stand by 
me, and ]’ll stand by you: we’re two 
lonesome Yankees here.” He then 
sculled his boat back to the others—the 
Burmese, meantime, having suspended 
their fire in the direction of the hospital- 
boat. You must not forget the boy, 
whom I had quite forgotten, and did 
not again remember until I saw him 
some days later. When we reached 
the other boats, I was lifted into the 
large launch of the Fox, under the awn- 
ing (all the boats were now covered with 
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awnings), and laid in the bottom, with 
my head on an ammunition-box. 

The midshipman in command of the 
party hastened to assure me that I was 
safe ; and, finding me ina state of great 
mental excitement, endeavored to soothe 
me. While he was thus kindly om- 
ployed, I became insensible for a time. 
These intervals of unconsciousness must 
have been comparatively brief, as the 
whole affair occupied only the middle of 
aday. Iwas roused by another alarm, 
another rapid firing of musketry, and 
again bullets whistled near me; I could 
see them penetrate the canvas awning 
of our boat, making little round holes, 
which let in the hateful sunshine upon 
my face. Several struck the seats, some 
hit the sides of the boat, and some fell 
into the water close by; but, very 
strangely, no man was hurt as yet, al- 
though all were together in this launch. 

Here, as lower down, the bank was 
very high and steep. The Burmese, who 
had driven me out of the hospital-boat, 
had followed me hither; they were still 
immediately over us, so that, in firing, 
it was necessary for our men to elevate 
their muskets almost perpendicularly. 

Possessed with the energy of despair, 
unable to get their boats afloat—as there 
were not enough of them for some to 
defend the others while they worked— 
and seeing no hope of communicating 
with our friends on shore, who were en- 
gaged in the assault of the town, my 
companions were fairly brought to bay, 
and determined to die hard. One man 
after another, as he loaded his musket, 


would run out to the bow, ‘ spot”? his * 


“John Burma,” and bring him down. 
The Burmese, who were arrant cowards, 
would creep cautiously forward, shoot, 
and run—firing very hastily their wretch- 
ed muskets, with the most uncertain aim 


of the worst of all possible marksmen ; 


so that, while our shots were never 
wasted, theirs had, as yet, done no 
harm. In a little while, however, one 
of our men received a ball in his shoul- 
der—a flesh-wound merely, from which 
he soon recovered, but which disabled 
him for the time. Soon after that, my 
countryman—he who had come to my 
rescue when I was sinking—loaded his 
musket under the awning, occupied, in 
his turn, the bow of the boat which had 
just been vacated by another, and tak- 
ing deliberate aim at a Burman—who, 
in that ridiculous spirit gf bravado, so 
familiar to all who have had dealings 
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with the tattooed rascals,was performing 
a war-dance, making grimaces, and ges- 
ticulating with all sorts of insulting 
antics—shot him dead. Immediately, 
a dozen muskets replied—fired straight 
at him. Quietly walking back to where 
I was lying, in the bottom of the boat, 
and laying down his musket carefully, 
as if he had merely paused to rest, or to 
speak to me, he sat down by my side. 
Never suspecting that he was hurt, [ 
scarcely noticed him, being occupied in 
watching for the holes, which still, from 
time to time, the bullets would rhake in 
the awning. Presently, he laid his hand 
softly upon mine, and said: “If you 
ever go to Boston, tell my mother, sir.” 
“Why, nonsense, man,” I exclaimed, 
‘* you’re not hurt!” I stared in his face ; 
death was there, and his eyes were 
closing. He made no reply; but, still 
clasping my hand, fell back and died. 

After this, there was a brief pause in 
the fight; the Burmese ceased firing, as 
if to deliberate on some change of tao- 
tics—possibly, with the intention of 
coming down on us all together. That 
was the fear we should have entertained 
all the while, had we had time to reflect. 
Now, we saw the danger plainly, and that 
something must be done promptly, to 
prevent them from taking us by a coup 
de main. The midshipman, in a few 
hurried words, asked me to suggest 
something. I advised him to load and 
fire the twelve-pounder in the bow. He 
objected: ‘*But you see my fire will 
be harmlessly wasted in the bank, far 
beneath their feet, and that, once per- 
ceived, may bring them down on us. 
It’s only the sight of this piece, and their 
recollection of the noise it makes, and 
the havoc some of them have seen done 
by guns just like it, that keeps them 
where they are.” 

“But,” I argued, ‘*we can’t stay 
here forever; our friends know nothing 
of our danger; the Burmese will pres- 
ently discover that your piece is harm- 
less, from the very fact of your not 
using it; we are only postponing the 
moment of our destruction. Fire the 
gun—load it heavily with grape, and 
fire it into the bank, with all the 
elevation you can get. Thus you may 
terrify them, as well by the noise as b 
the cutting up of the earth beneath their 
feet; at the same time, you will have 
the advantage of communicating with 
our friends by the only means avail- 
able.” 
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He did as I advised; but, after 
the first few discharges, the Burmese 
would run up while our men were load- 
ing the gun, and fire upon them. So 
we lost another man—not killed, but 
disabled. Then our men were panic- 
stricken; they saw they could not hold 
their ground till our friends came up ; 
they were wavering, one by one; they 
began to hang back, and to look around 
for help—when men, under such circum- 
stances, begin to look away from the 
foe, the game is always up; they never 
will look back again. The midshipman 
suddenly cried: “I’ve done my duty ; 
every man for himself;’”’ and plunged 
into the river; all our fellows followed 
him. Neither of the wounded men was 
seriously injured, and they were, of 
course, so occupied by the urgent dan- 
ger as to forget their wounds; they 
struck out lustily. 

Still prostrate, and weak almost to 
death, I dragged myself heavily to the 
side of the boat, and let my body roll 
over into the stream, like a log, under 
the full gaze of the Burmese, who, 
when they saw our men take to the 
water, of course opened fire on each 
black head as it swam away. I came 
last, and formed a solitary target for 
them, as I was still in the stream after 
all of my late companions were up and 
off into the jungle. I employed the same 
tactics as before, and with the same suc- 
cess—letting my body low down into 
the water, and swimming in a straight 
line directly away from them, so as to 
— a mark which it would have 

een difficult for any but an expert 
sharpshooter to hit. Being thus re- 
peatedly exposed to the most fearful 
danger, and seeming to have death and 
devils crowding upon me from every 
side, I became frantic with downright 
rage. When my feet touched the mud 
I did not rise, but, keeping under water, 
dragged myself along on my belly, till 
I got to the bank. Then clambering 
up, I stood on the top of it, and shook 
my fists at the savages, and cursed 
them. Next I sat deliberately down on 
the ground, and exulted for awhile in 

‘watching their balls fall short of me. 
After this I arose, and wandered into 
the jungle. 

What was the scene ?—a jungle in 
the heart of Burmah, where, perhaps, 
no white man had ever been before that 
day; the only passage a tiger-trail—a 
path very much like those made by the 
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negroes through our southern corn-fields 
by cutting away a narrow lane of stalks. 
By this, no doubt (though tiger signs 
were fresh upon it), our men had made 
their way ; but where to look for them? 
That dismal howl still reached my ears; 
I could even hear cannon—but could 
not, if I had tried, have told in what 


direction they were. 


Don’t forget, now, that I had lost 
all but a confused sense of something 
dangerous that was near, something 
saving that was distant. I had no 
recollection of details; I could not 
tell on which side of the river our 
little army was; I had never seen the 
town of Pegu; I had forgotten all topo- 
graphy, all points of time, nor have I 
ever clearly recollected them since. It 
all seemed to me like a dream of some- 
thing horrible, that had happened years 
before. Even what was presently oc- 
curring around me seemed something 
that 1 was remembering remotely, 
rather than the event of the moment. 
At the same time that I was conscious 
of the scene before me, and of my pro- 
gress over the ground, I was in the 
maudlin state of a drunken man, reck- 
less of danger; any number of Bur- 
mese directly in my path, I should 
probably have met, then, with a laugh; 
I was in the mood to laugh—did laugh. 
Night would before very long be upon 
me, but I cared not for that; I could 
have laid down in the tiger-trail and 
slept—because I was crazy. And yet 
I was not crazy; for I knew there 
were enemies, and I hated them ; I knew 
there was danger, and I was cunning. 
To a degree, I was delirious ; and yet 
some of my faculties were intensified, 
like my physical senses. I was deli- 
rious only in not comprehending the 
danger to the extent of dying with fear. 

Recollect that I was bare-headed and 
bare-footed; my jacket was open, and 
my breast exposed to the sun; I had 
dragged myself through the black, oozy 
slime of an Indian river, full of croco- 
diles; I was ugly as Satan, from head 
to foot, and like him in many other re- 
spects. In this plight I stumbled for- 
ward, through the jungle. 

Presently a form started up from 
between the canes, and stood before 
me, across the path. I thought it 
was that of a Burman—an armed ene- 
my—and my first feeling was one of 
levity. The next instant I recognized 
the blue jacket of one of our own 
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men. He belonged to the boat’s par- 
ty, had escaped, and hid himself there, 
and (Heaven knows how!) had recog- 
nized me. When his hand grasped 
one of mine, and I put the other 
upon his shoulder, and looked into 
his familiar face—when I saw in him 
a companion and a friend, and we two 
stood together there, in that place of 
wits’ ends and vague fears—I became 
aware of my situation with a horrible 
shock, and fell to the ground, sensible, 
at the same time, of wretchedness and 
of relief, of danger and of protection— 
of one as much as the other. Then he 
raised me, and made me realize again, 
as well as he could, who he was, and 
where 1 was; and he lifted me up, and 
carried me forward, a part of the while 
on his back, and sometimes in his arms, 
stopping, now and then, to rest. 

Then, at last—and God knows, God 
only knows how it all was!—I do re- 
member being with a party of our men; 
I do remember some Sepoys in British 
uniform; I do remember officers, sol- 
diers, sailors, friendly Peguans. At 
this moment I vividly recall such a 
group, and I recollect standing in the 
midst of them. Then, I remember, 
there was a sudden stir, and this party 
broke away from me amid rattling of 
musketry and the shouts of officers, 
and the next instant I was in the water 
again. I, too, had partaken of the 
alarm, but not understanding its nature, 
had rushed down the bank, and into the 
river, and was striking gut once more 
for the very shore whence I had just 
been driven. I swam across and clam- 
bered up the bank. 

Is there anything picturesquely fright- 
ful in story—anything in German legend 
of solitary men beset by fiends and beasts 
of hideous aspect and horrible cries— 
that will do to describe this by? Think 
of the knight in Undine, as he rides 
through the haunted forest, waylaid by 
Calibanic shapes; or take the lady in 
Comus, and put a pea-jacket on her 
and regulation-trowsers, and you have 
me. 

And everything proper to a safe 
man’s mind had left me; nothing re- 
mained but cunning, cunning and in- 
sensible courage.. I had never once 
thought of praying, of pleading for 
mercy; I had never once asked for- 
giveness for my sins; I had not given 
a thought to my family or friends; I 
was busy only with the damnable inven- 
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tions, the hellish traps, set for me, and I 
remember the Bothwell-like resistance I 
felt—I feel it now. Then I speculated: 
‘* Perhaps by wandering along this bank 
I can reach some friendly village; per- 
haps by following this river I shall find 
human habitations, where I shall be re- 
ceived hospitably.”” I was even pos- 
sessed with a delirious hope that I should 
reach Rangoon—which now and then 
I would clearly recollect—by pursuing 
the stream down to the bay. 

So, groping along in what I supposed 
to be that direction, I had gone perhaps 
a mile or two, when I saw a small Bur- 
mese boat—such as is called a sam- 
pan in China; I have forgotten the 
Burmese name—lying close under the 
bank. It was covered with mats, 
arched like the awning of a western 
wagon—the fishermen of Burmah house 
their families in such craft, as the Chi- 
nese do. I came upon it suddenly ; on 
the bank, immediately above it, but be- 
low me, stood two natives—tall, stalwart 
fellows, tattooed from their navels to 
their ankles—with paddles in their 
hands, but not armed. 

Now, observe that the Burmese, both 
men and women, have their ears per- 
forated with very large holes (indeed, a 
circular piece seems to be punched out 
of the lobe), in which the women wear 
gold, brass, or copper ornaments, some- 
times of great weight—not in the shape 
of rings, but cylindrical—and the men 
carry cigars; indeed, by means of this 
hole, they make the ear a sort of rack 
to hang many little things upon. All the 
hostile Burmese I had seen during the 
campaign invariably wore tiny red flags 
in these holes ; whiloall the Peguans, and 
other friendly natives, wore white ones. 
But these two men had neither ; they ap- 
peared to be harmless fishermen (proba- 
bly Kariens), who were glad to hide 
themselves away, and had not yet been 
found by any of the Burmese recruiting 
officials, and pricked into the service at 
the point of the lance. When I came 
upon them, they uttered an exclamation 
of great alarm and rushed towards the 
river; but when they got to the bank 
they stopped, looked at each other and 
at me, spoke together, stood transfixed 
in wonder. I had come suddenly from 
the side opposite to that on which the 
British were; they could make out 
neither my race nor my color. My hue 
was that of the river-mud, but my hair 
was different from theirs, and my dress 
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also. If they had ever seen an English- 
man, they would, by the latter, have 
taken me for one. But what could they 
understand from my making straight up 
to them, and instantly laying my hands 
one upon a shoulder of each? I had no 
arms; they had been taken from me in 
the cutter before I was removed to the 
hospital-boat. With the savage’s quick 
appreciation of danger, they at once per- 
ceived that I was helpless in that respect ; 
but they knew not how to regard me in 
others. My head, if an enemy’s, was 
worth five hundred rupees to them; but 
then if it should happen to belong to a 
friendly Englishman it was worth a thou- 
sand such heads as theirs—if I were an 
enemy five hundred rupees was the roy- 
al reward offered for it; but if a friend, 
they and their families and kindred 
would have died a death for every hair 
they hurt. So, puzzled, they stood 
with their paddles in their hands, mak- 
ing no demonstration of anger or of fear ; 
they stared like children at me, but did 
not move. 

For a few moments I held them 
thus, looking them straight in the face. 
Then, to make myself understood 
as well as I could, I pointed to the 


boat, and, touching my forehead and 
breast with my clasped hands—as is 
the custom in Burmah to express res- 
pect or gratitude, or to ask a favor—I 


appealed to them. I laid the palms 
of my hands flat together, and said: 
‘* Yangoon, Yangoon, twa, twa; buck- 
sheesh, bucksheesh, do; burra_ buck- 
sheesh do” —a jargon of mixed Burmese 
and Hindoostanee, both shockingly 
broken, meaning: ‘I will give you a 
sight of presents if you will take me in 
that boat to Rangoon.” After consult- 
ing together, with hurried gestures, they 
led me, gently but firmly, one by one 
wrist, and the other by the other, down 
into the boat, and placing me in the stern, 
indicated to me to hold on by the top of 
the sam-pan, which came up to my 
waist. ‘They then got into the bow and 
pushed off with their paddles to the 
middle of the stream. 

As I watched their movements, I 
was occupied with but one thought, 
and that was never to turn my back 
to them. All my intelligence, all my 
cunning, all that I was capable of as 
a human being, was concentrated in 
that: ‘* don’t turn your back on them.” I 
had no arms, not even a stick, nothing but 
my nails and teeth. So I watched them 
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impishly. I could still hear noises— 
a confused clangor came from a distance 
to my ears like something that one 
dreams of ; but it was real nozse—a noise 
of a far country ; of tigers, and elephants, 
and monkeys, and jackals ; of gods and 
tattooed people ; of crocodiles and great 
pagodas—all audible heathendom con- 
glomerated into one diabolical howl. I 
can’t describe it; I cannot analyze it 
as a noise; I cannot tell you what par- 
ticular big gun it sounded like, how now 
it clattered like an omnipresent tin-pan, 
or this time ‘* went off” like a park of 
sixty-pounders—but I can tell you that 
it sounded like all “ Afric’s sunny 
fountains and India’s coral strand”— 
drunk ; I hope you can understand that. 
I had let myself somehow into the idea 
that my Charons were going to Rangoon. 
For one instant I turned my eyes away 
from their faces to the scene before me; 
the next, the bow of the boat was driven 
fast into the mud of the opposite shore. 
They leaped to land and ran'up the 
bank, and from that hour I never 
saw them again; they left me there 
alone. 

A large 
near the 
over and 


tree grew out of the bank 
spot, and its roots hung 
ran down to the water; 
it was a solitary tree, all the rest 
was cane. I could see the black posts, 
with a few bamboos still standing, of 
a house—not very near, but at no great 
distance; and, here and there, others 
like them, as if the ruins of a village 
from which the inhabitants had been 
driven by robbers. One often sees in 
Burmah three or four houses together, 
thus charred and half fallen—all that is 
left of some little town by the dacoits, 
who are organized banditti, licensed by 
the government to rob, burn, and kill 
friends or foes, provided they pay a 
tithe of their plunder to the nearest 
Woon, and serve as soldiers in time of 
war. From the moment the men disap- 
peared I forgot their existence ; to lose 
sight of them was to lose all recollection 
of them, care for them, fear of them. 
I never once contemplated the possi- 
bility of their returning with compan- 
ions, although, had I been in a condition 
to reflect, I must have known that they 
would inevitably pursue an object of 
such wonder, to discover whence it 
came and what it meant. 

But then my mind would follow up 
no idea; I was alive only to the in- 
stantaneous event. I had the mo- 
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mentary instinct of danger; with it 
came the momentary instinct of re- 
sistance. For that, my cunning was 
beyond all cultivation: it was the ani- 
mal’s cunning—memory, only so far as 
the present occasion called up memory 
to my protection. I thought, ‘* What 
shall Ido next?” It was growing late, 
and, I fancied, even dark—was [ to re- 
main there all night? I looked at the 
jungle—I looked at the river; at once 
I filled the one with reptiles, and the 
other with fierce beasts. Was I to lie 
there, and die there? Then rage seized 
me ; rage, rage, rage, wholly possessed 
me—a determination to conquer all this, 
and to come out of it safe and triumph- 
ant. When I asked myself the question, 
‘* Must I die here?” it was only to an- 
swer, ‘‘ No,” almost with ashout. Then 
I thought of a weapon; where I was, 
there was not even a paddle. 

I crept under the cover of the boat to 
look for a knife. A woman and a child! 
Under the sam-pan was a woman with 
a little baby ! 

She crouched in her death-fear; she 
had made no sign, betrayed no curiosity. 
The Burmese woman is too well trained 
to make her existence apparent in the 
presence of men, unless she is called for. 
There she had been hiding, stifling her 
baby between her breasts to smother 
its small cry, and, like myself, wonder- 
ing what would come next. I crept in 
on my hands and knees, and we squat- 
ted face to face. To me, she was an 
angel—the realization of all that is 
beautiful in heaven. To her, I was 
hell—a black, fiendish thing, of which 
she had a superstitious horror as fright- 
ful as it was vague and uncertain. I 
was a something that was cruel, some- 
thing that killed, something that fired 
great guns and made infernal noises 
and ghastly gashes, something that, 
wherever it went, spread death and 
flames before it, and left ashes and 
dead bodies behind. 

For a minute, we stared at each 
other. The child uttered a feeble 
wail; she hugged its face closer to her 
bosom, and choked out the cry; she 
held it fast with both her hands and 
shrank away from me as far as the boat 
would permit. She was naked to the 
waist—Burmese women generally are, 
after they have borne children. The 
remembrance I have of that woman 
now, is the remembrance that a jaded 
and wounded man must have of a cool 
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— a cup of water, and a tender 
and. 

I put my palms together with a 
gesture of respect and tenderness, and 
cried, ** Yay, yay, yay,” — ‘* Water, 
water, water.” As soon as she heard 
my voice, she seemed to be possessed 
with a new horror, and at the same time 
to imagine that some conflict was about 
to occur between us—that something 
was to be threatened on my part, and 
to be feared on hers. So, turning up 
the palm of her hand, she pressed me 
vehemently to go away, and iterated, 
“ Twa, twa, twa,’”’—* go, go, go,” as 
fast as she could utter it. I repeated 
my gesture; this time prostrating my 
forehead to the floor before her, I made 
suppliant salaams, after the Burmese 
fashion, and cried again, ‘* Yay, yay, 
yay.” At last she gave me to drink ; 
turning to her side, she took from an 
earthen vessel some water in a small 
lacquered cup, and handed it to me— 
still clasping her child to her breast— 
and, on my eagerly snatching it, 
shrank back immediately. You remem- 
ber the story of Mungo Park, and 
the African woman who brought him 
milk to drink, and sang to him the song 
of the “ poor white man,” who had no 
mother, and ‘tno wife to grind his 
corn 2" 

That water restored me, filled me 
with new confidence, made me quite 
calm, and even thoughtful again; and 
so, seeing the great horror with which 
I inspired the woman, I left her and 
returned to my place outside. I took 
with me a carved rice-stick, which I 
found in a pot, such as is used through- 
out that country to stir rice with 
while it is cooking. I waited with this 
in my hand, I should never be able 
to guess how long, or how short a 
time —it might have been hours, it 
might have been but a few minutes. For 
some time I had heard no guns or cries ; 
all had been quiet. But now there came 
from a distance the shouts of a num- 
ber of men; they rose on the air and 
grew louder and louder, soon separating, 
so that I could distinguish individual 
voices. At first, there was the same 
dismal baying I have already described, 
and then came human articulations, 
which, however, I could not understand. 
Then there was a crash in the jungle, 
and séme eighty or ninety men—as was 
afterwards estimated—burst through the 
canes, and stopped very near the boat. 
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They were in hot haste; I could not 
tell whether they were pursuing or pur- 
sued. All were armed ; and the tattooed 
devils wore red flags in their ears, every 
man of them. They stood startled at 
the water’s edge, and wondered at me. 
Breathless as they were, they stopped 
and reflected. Some turned to each 
other and talked hurriedly together; 
some brandished their weapons, and 
looked as if about to use them. 

Thus we stood; I alone in the boat, 
brandishing the stick; my hair matted 
with mud, which by this time had 
dried; my pea-jacket, wide open, and 
my exposed breast as black as my 
face; unarmed —a white man and a 
stranger; to many of them a new 
creature altogether, even if I had pre- 
sented my ordinary appearance; but 
in that aspect, to all of them, a thing 
of peculiar dread, operating upon their 
superstitious terrors. For the simple 
reason that they could not account for 
me, they were awfully afraid of me. 
That cunning, which I have described 
to you as being all that was left to me, 
again filled me with a sense of power 
and safety, which it is quite impossible 
to explain to you now. I felt that I 
could outwit them, that I could seize 
the thousand doubts by which they were 
perplexed, and on the strength of which, 
I knew they would not dare to touch 
me. They could not know whether I 
was friend or foe. Why should I be 
helpless and alone there, if I were of the 
number of their victorious enemies? 
There were Englishmen about the per- 
son of their king; their officers of high- 
est rank were foreign ; there were Eng- 
lishmen (so it was afterward reported) in 
that very town, fighting for its defense. 

Three men stepped in front, and a 
few feet in advance of the party. One 
of them had on a red jacket, with gold 
or yellow stripes—it might have been a 
marine’s jacket which he had bought 
or stolen. He wore, also, the gilt helmet, 
which distinguishes their officers, and a 
red breech-cloth was folded voluminous- 
ly about his thighs. He was tattooed 
from the navel to the ankles, and his 
complexion was much lighter than the 
rest, as is usual with men of rank, who 
are protected from the sun by umbrellas 
carried over their heads when they go 
out. The gold umbrella is a mark of 
exalted distinction—in fact, an “ order.” 
This man had, also, red flags in his 
ears; he carried a musket and a dhar— 
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the curved sword of the Burmese. His 
two companions seemed to be subordi- 
nates ; they were rude, and more savage- 
looking than he; their complexions 
were darker, and they wore on their 
heads only a bit of rgd cloth. Both 
were armed with dhars and lances, the 
lances having strips of the same red 
stuff twisted round them, a foot or so 
from the point, so as to form streamers. 

The herd behind stood still, while these 
three seemed to be taking my case into 
consideration. They would cautiously 
approach me, and then retire and con- 
sult; this manceuvre they repeated fre- 
quently. Finding, then, that it was 
necessary for me to act promptly, in 
order to turn their hesitancy to my ad- 
vantage, I almost prayed for a hint— 
and immediately the idea of playing 
the madman flashed upon me. Itseem- 
ed to come from Heaven. I knew 
that savages set up madmen in their 
temples and worship them, accepting 
their ravings as oracles. I knew that 
if I could make them believe that I was 
mad, I should not only be protected by 
them, but be regarded as something 
almost divine. So I beckoned to them 
to come to me, dancing as I did so, yell- 
ing, shouting, and pulling my hair; 
taking off my jacket, I threw it down 
upon the deck of the boat and stamped 
on it; I capered, I made strange noises, 
and I sang—all the while beckoning 
them to approach. The chief came 
first of all. He walked toward me 
very slowly and cautiously, halting 
every few steps. But I sharply com- 
manded him to come on board, and he 
came; so we stood together on the deck 
of the little boat. I laid my hands 
upon his shoulders as I had placed them 
upon the shoulders of the two boat- 
men. He stood perfectly erect. 

Now here was the scratch; I knew that 
I must make him crouch—the Burman 
comes down on his haunches to every 
superior, whether of his own or another 
race; until that man crouched, my life 
was not worth a curse. The success 
of my experiment depended on that; he 
must do it. I pressed him down by 
main force to the deck, stamped my 
feet, and made faces at him. Down he 
went, at last, squatting low on his 
haunches and holding his hands together 
in the true Burmese style. His dhar 
was suspended by a red cord which 
passed over his right shoulder and un- 
der his left arm, and he still held his 
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musket at his side, with the butt of it 
on the deck. Stooping down, but care- 
fully avoiding every attitude resembling 
his own, I took hold of the gun, and 
we held it together—he with his right 
hand, and I with mine. ThenI signed 
to him to giveitup tome, The ‘ twa” 
and the ‘ yay,’’ I had used before, 
were the only Burmese words I could 
remember. I knew not the word for 
‘* give,’’? but I did know the gesture for 
“J will take ;” so shaking the musket 
violently, and angrily threatening him 
with my voice, and with “ faces,’ I 
made him understand that much, and 
he surrendered his gun. [ laid it down 
on the deck and put my foot upon 
it. Then repeating the same panto- 
mime, I next pulled the red cord by 
which his dhar was suspended over 
his head, and held that also. 

All that may pass for courage, but it 
was nothing of the kind. A glimmer 
of the truth had but to creep across the 
minds of these men—they had but to 
guess my artifice—they had but to sus- 
pect that I might, after all, be no mad- 
man, but an enemy—and quick death 
would be delightful to the fate that I 
must suffer. Intellectual mastery of the 
occasion was all that could serve my turn 
—cunning, and nothing but cunning. 
I had no friend nor weapon—I had even 
thrown away my stick—when that man 
gave up hisdhar to me. Then standing 
erect before him, in the attitude of a 
master, I told him to teéah, and he 
twahed. And I actually had a musket 
and a sword! I cannot tell you with 
what exulting joy I looked on them, and 
wondered if all God’s beautiful earth 
was enough to buy them from me. 

Now I am naturally not a brave man; 
Tam too excitable. I have not coolness, 
‘“‘nerve;” I have only the passion of 
courage. But in that moment I had 
the heart of the wounded warrior, who 
only asks for a wall to set his back to, 
and a weapon. I had been hunted, bait- 
ed, it seemed to me, the whole day long ; 
when these dogs were not present in 
person, their phantoms were there, ten 
times more devilish than they. All the 
hatred in my heart was uppermost, and 
with that sword in my hand, I felt ca- 
pable of hacking the whole pack in 
pieces. This will explain to you the 
appearance of courage; I believe the 
arrantest coward that ever trembled 
would have felt just as defiant, on 
that spot, and in that predicament, as I 
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did. Not only do I believe that no un- 
developed courage of mine had any- 
thing to do with it, but I am sure. that 
the insanity of fear was the whole se- 
cret of my apparent heroism. I mean 
that imagination, inspired by fear, had 
exalted me for the time—made me supe- 
rior to the occasion ; I saw more in the 
weapon than was really in it. 

Now I went through the same pan- 
tomime with the two others, only they 
approached me, crouching lower and 
lower from the first, until, when they 
reached me, they were already quite 
down on their haunches. Perhaps be- 
cause, being too suddenly reassured, I 
was off my guard for a moment, I 
squatted down beside them in order to 
get closer to their faces. It was a dan- 
gerous mistake. Unmeaning, even ab- 
surd as it may appear to you, that pos- 
ture is everything to a Burman; for 
him it has grave significance in religion 
and social intercourse, But I did so 
stoop, and one of them—I remember 
their faces perfectly ; one was a stupid- 
looking fellow, with rather a good-na- 
tured expression, if he had any at all; 
the other was a dark, scarred, scowling 
devil, who looked altogether dacoit-like 
—a practiced ruffian, and a born cut- 
throat., Now, mind you, this is the 
impression they left upon my memory, 
or my imagination ; I don’t mean to in- 
sist that they did really look so, for, 
likely enough, if I could see them now, 
I should be ashamed of the injustice I 
have done them both. I caught their 
colors from my fancy and my fears. 
You have only the facts that they were 
two dangerous men, and that they were 
there. The picture they impressed upon 
my mind, is, no doubt, a daguerreo- 
type of my mental condition then; just 
as I believed I heard the boy in the 
water, and spoke to him, although he 
was far off. 

But there were the two men, squat- 
ting side by side. I seized the dhar 
of the foolish-looking fellow, and tried 
to pull the cord, which held it, over 
his head. Both had laid down their 
lances; their dhars were sheathed, and 
their hands pressed together. When 
I made the attempt on my foolish 
friend’s sword, he smiled—I remember 
how—a silly, childish, Indian smile, 
like that of a slave, whose master con- 


descends to jest with him. But his 
ugly comrade did not smile—far other- 
wise. He laid his hand upon the other’s 
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dhar as I was in the act of remov- 
ing it, and, holding it fast, shook his 
head in a threatening way, as if, less 
superstitious and more cunning than 
the rest, he had already half detected 
me. ‘ He’s trying you’’—the thought 
came to me with such suddenness and 
force as to produce the impression of a 
warning, actually whispered in my ear. 
He was trying me. He knew that if I 
were really mad, this attempt to thwart 
me would be of no avail; whereas, if I 
were merely dissembling, I should prob- 
ably be frightened, or, at least, con- 
fused. Whether all that didreally pass 
through his mind, God only knows ; but, 
certainly, I made my sagacity his. I 
was careful to betray no astonishment, 
no alarm; but without agitation, stoop- 
ing down, I took up the musket which 
the first man had left, very coolly and 
deliberately cocked it, very coolly and 
deliberately placed the muzzle to his 
chin—and pointed to the dhar. He in- 
stantly and eagerly jerked off his own 
dhar, and laid it at my feet. Then, leav- 
ing their lances, both twahed, when I 
told them, and went back to their party. 

They had hardly left, when a remote 
noise of many feet and voices grew 
into aregular rush and anIrish yell. A 
party of wild bog-trotters of the 80th 
came down upon these Burmese, fired 
volleys right and left, and then charged 
them. That moment was to me the 
most dangerous in the whole affair, be- 
cause these fellows would not recognize 
me—would not believe in me. They 
would not discover in time that I was 
one of their comrades who had got into 
such an infernal plight. At first I 
thought of hallooing to them; but in 
another moment I was hiding myself 
under the cover of the boat. I felt 
that if I but showed just one hair of my 
head, there would be fifty bullets 
through me in a flash. They would 
fire, of course, at any head emerging 
from that boat. 

Good God! how long it was! the 
poor woman, paralyzed with fear, 
crouching opposite me, and I shut- 
ting out the light from my eyes, and 
awaiting a horrible death at the hands 
of my own friends — death after 
all! But there was an end of it by- 
and-by. Whether they heard the re- 
call, or had been ordered to return im- 
mediately, I do not know; but they 
went back over the bank, and I could 
hear the glorious brogue, as they hur- 
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rahed and shouted to each other. As 
the last man disappeared I ran after 
him, dragged myself up the bank, 
and cried ‘ Help, help, boys!” as loud 
asI could; some of them returned, 
thinking, perhaps, that one of the par- 
ty was hurt. When the sergeant, who 
was behind the rest, saw me, he pre- 
sented his bayonet close to my head. 
I was down then, and quite helpless. 
He asked me “ who the hell” I was, 
and where I came from. They at first 
took me for a renegade, and all came 
crowding around me. But one recog- 
nized my navy-blue trowsers, and said : 
‘‘Why, don’t you see he is one of the 
ship’s men;’’ and another, who, the 
day before, as we were steaming up the 
river, had come to me for some tobac- 
co, said: “I know him—that’s the 
doctor, that’s the doctor of the ship. 
Good God! where did he come from?” 
Then they put me in a dhoolee, which 
had been brought with the party, and 
carried me some little distance, where I 
found myself among officers and per- 
sonal friends. One circumstance will 
serve to show the state of my mind at 
this time: As I lay in the dhoolee, a 
Burman passed by, and, although he 
was a friend, the sight of him excited 
me so, that I struggled to take a mus- 
ket from a soldier who was walking by 
the side of the dhoolee, to shoot the 
fellow with. My rage was still upon 
me. It was singular how it drove 
off even gratitude—the brought-to-bay 
feeling would not leave me yet. 

I lay then on the porch of a bamboo 
house with my friends around me, and, 
after awhile, was sufficiently composed, 
under the influence of a powerful draught 
given me by one of the surgeons, to sleep 
a little. Towards dusk, the place being 
fairly taken, the Burmese routed, and 
the Peguans mingling with us joy- 
fully, Captain Neblitt, of the steam- 
er, determined to return to the ship 
and take me with him. We started 
down with the tide in two boats—I with 
the boatswain and eight men in one, and 
the captain, also with eight men, in the 
other. 

I have an affectionate remembrance 
of that boatswain; his name was Has- 
well, or Haslett, or something beginning 
with H, and sounding so, and he was 
one of our best men—cool, very brave, 
and a first-rate gunner. That night, and 
in a strange scene, he told me that he 
was an American from Fall River, Mass. 
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My countrymen in the Company’s ser- 
vice were under the impression, that if 
their nativity became known, they would 
not get their fair share of prize-money. 
And so when the men were gathered in 
knots on the forecastle-deck and around 
the forward gun, talking of Yankees, 
these would often chime in against them- 
selves. That the boatswain was a good 
man is shown by his having been in- 
trusted with the command of this boat, 
to take her through an enemy’s country 
at night. When we started, night was 
falling rapidly, and waiting for orders 
from the captain, who was detained, we 
lost the best part of the tide. All the 
men were armed except me ; I was still 
without hat, or shoes, or shirt, or arms. 
We pulled along with perfect confidence 
until it was quite dark. There was no 
moon that night. We knew that the 
Burmese were scattered, and were not 
likely to attack us; but as the darkness 
deepened, there came over us the gloom 
of mystery, and an indefinite apprehen- 
sion. The menfell into profound silence, 
but pulled steadily and ‘ with a will,” 
so as to make the most of the tide. 

At last the ebb began to slack, and be- 
fore we had accomplished one-third of 
the distance to the ship, it had turned 
and set flood so hard that we could make 
no head against it, and were compelled 
to anchor. Then the boatswain told his 
men to lie on their arms and sleep 
while he kept watch. He lent me his 
boat-cloak and bade me sleep also; but 
I could not. As often as I fell into a 
doze I lived the whole horror over again. 
For a time Haswell sat upright and 
silent, occasionally laying his hand on 
me warningly, as if to say, “I hear 
something.’ After awhile he relaxed 
his vigilance in a degree, and leaned 
over to talk with me ina whisper. It 
was then that he first told me he was an 
American, and spoke of Shields, our 
comrade, who was killed. I could feel 
that tears were in his eyes. He said, 
that the three of them (including an- 
other who was on the sick list and had 
been left behind) had always kept an 
eye on me; for I was then a somewhat 
reckless person. He told me, with a 
certain rough delicacy, that Shields had 
often watched me ‘to see that I did 
not fall into trouble.” 

But Haswell was still the weather- 
eared sailor, and as he whispered he 
listened all the while. Presently we 
heard again that same low baying; 
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he touched me quickly. The other 
men still slept. The sound grew louder 
and nearer. He whispered to me, 
** Burmese boat—don’t move !”” Then 
cautiously approaching each man, and 
putting his hand over his mouth, he rous- 
ed him, and bade him take up his arms. 

The Burmese war crews have not oars 
like ours, but short paddles, with which 
they make two sharp, perpendicular 
strokes, followed by an interval of 
pause. They utter, in concert, a kind 
of yelp, to keep stroke together. Their 
war-boats are immensely long, some- 
times holding two hundred men, who 
sit in close single files along the sides 
of the alligator-like craft. Although 
the motion of their paddles is very 
quick, they all strike the water at the 
same instant by help of this dismal 
monotone. So do the Hindoo palkhee- 
bearers keep step to a similar song. 

Our men recognized the sound, and 
gathered their arms together as noise- 
lessly as possible. Some drew their 
cutlasses and laid them on the seats be- 
side them ; some took off their jackets, 
loosened their straps, and examined 
their pistols. The question with us 
then was, would the Burmese come 
down on our side of the stream, or on 
the other. In other words, were they 
about to run into us, or to pass on the 
other side, in the dark, without per- 
ceiving us? There were only eight of 
us, and, probably, not less than eighty 
of them: but then we were waiting for 
them, while they would not sce us till 
they felt us. We were well armed and 
active, and they would surely believe 
they had fallen intoaswarm. The tide 
was against them; but Burmese boats 
do not stay for that; they are con- 
structed with an expert eye to those 
racing rivers. Being so long and sharp, 
and the paddles dipping perpendicu- 
larly, they can be run close under the 
bank, in slack water, or a counter cur- 
rent. So the tide, which compelled us 
to anchor, presented no material ob- 
stacle to our enemies. Thus, we lay in 
the darkness—every man with both 
hands on his weapons, ready to use 
them the next moment. There were no 
more than the proper complement of 
arms, but the boatswain drew one of his 
own pistols from his belt, and laid it on 
my knee. 

The war-boat passed by on the other 
side (the stream was very narrow there), 
without their discovering us. I won’t 
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enlarge upon the scene. Here was our 
little party, hidden under the jungly 
bank, waiting for an accident—heads or 
tails, right or left—to decide whether or 
not we should suddenly come into 
deadly conflict with ten times our 
number of savages, in pitchy darkness ; 
and there were the invisible devils, 
perfectly unconscious of our proximity, 
iterating their monotonous war-note— 
so near, that we could almost have 
touched them with our oars. When 
the tide turned again, the captain over- 
took us; they had passed him in the 
same way. 

The little English boy was found, by 
Tarleton or Neblitt, on the bank, very 
near where I had landed, wandering 
about stark naked, and entirely crazy, 
with little lance wounds, mere scratches, 
in the fleshy parts of his arms and legs. 
When I plunged into the stream, he 
paused to observe what would happen. 
When he saw how they fired at me, he 
was afraid to follow, and went down into 
the hold of the boat, where he hid him- 
self among some hospital traps. On 
taking possession of the boat, the Bur- 
mese rummaged it thoroughly, in search 
They 


of booty, and found the boy. 
dragged him out from among the dhoo- 
lies, and took him on deck, where they 
played with him, and tumbled him about, 
felt of his limbs, wondered at his skin, 
laughed over his little clothes, and made 


game of him generally. With their 
dhars, they cut off locks of his hair. 
Then they stood him up against a beam, 
to try his courage, and threw darts at 
him—slender, armed reeds, between ar- 
rows and lances ; with these they grazed 
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the skin of his arms and legs. At last, 
the boy became quite maddened with 
fear, and, suddenly breaking through 
the very centre of the party, jumped 
into the river. Swimming down the 
stream with the tide, he finally landed 
where the captain found him. He was 
taken down to the frigate, where he 
eventually recovered. 

Poor Shields! A ball had struck the 
top of his left shoulder, just inside the 
collar-bone, and severed a main artery. 
Although, when we fled, we left his 
body in the boat, which the Burmese 
took possession of immediately—and 
although so high a price was set on 
British heads, his was spared, nor had 
the slightest insult, apparently, been 
offered to his corpse. In the search for 
plunder, hurried in momentary fear of 
our return, or of a surprise from some 
other quarter, they had forgotten their 
human prize, or feared to seize it. In- 
deed, their hot haste was evident in the 
fact that they had even left the flags 
at the sterns of the boats, although they 
had made away with the camp-boxes of 
the officers—among the rest, with one, 
containing three hundred rupees, brought 
up by a young ensign, no less verdant 
than amorous, who had heard of the 
charms of the maidens of Pegu. ' 

Poor Shields! he sleeps in his loneli- 
ness under the shadow of the Shway- 
Madoo, and the young Yankee sa:or’s 
grave was watered by tears as true as 
ever eyes let fall. In Boston I have 
sought in vain for his mother. His 
share of prize-money awaits her order, 
in the office of the Superintendent of 
Marine, at Calcutta. 





DEAD LEAVES. 


aE day is dead, and in its grave ; 
‘The flowers are fast asleep ; 
But in this solemn wood, alone, 

My nightly watch I keep. 
The night is dark, the dew descends, 
But dew and darkness are my friends! 


I stir the dead leaves under foot, 
And breathe the earthy smell ; 
It is the odor of decay, 
And pes I like it well. 


Give ot! 


ers day and scented flowers, 


Give me dead leaves, and midnight hours! 





YOUNG LOVE. 


E are not old, we are not cold, 
Our hearts are warm and tender yet; 
Our arms are eager to enfold 
Still ampler loves than we have met. 


And year by year some heart lays bare 
Its secret chamber to our eyes, 

Though dim with passion’s lurid air, 
Or pure as morns of Paradise. 


They give the love whose glory lifts 
Desire beyond the realm of sense ; 

They make us rich with lavish gifts— 
The wealth of noble confidence. 


We must be happy, must be proud, 
So crowned with human trust and truth; 
But. ah! the love that first we vowed— 
The dear religion of our youth! 


Voluptuous bloom, and fragrance rare, 
The summer to its rose may bring ; 
Far sweeter to the wooing air 
The hidden violet of the spring. 


Still, still the lovely ghost appears, 
Too pure and fair to bid depart; 
No riper love of later years 
Can steal its beauty from the heart. 


O splendid sun that shone above! 
O green magnificence of earth! 
Born once into that world of love, 
No soul can feel a second birth. 


Dear boyish heart, that trembled so 
With bashful fear and fond unrest, 

More frightened than a dove, to know 
Another bird within its nest! 


A love that dreamed with sleepless eye, 
Floating in rapture and in pain— 

That sought, then shunned, when she was nigh, 
And could not choose but seek again. 


Sharp thrills of doubt that would not cease; 
Faint words addressed—each word a pang : 

Then—hearts, all drunken with your peace, 
How like the morning stars ye sang! 


Love bound you with his holiest link— 
The faith in each that asks no more— 
And led ye from the sacred brink 
Of mysteries he held in store. 
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Love led ye, children, from the bowers 

Where Strength and Beauty find his crown : 
Ye were not ripe for mortal flowers— 

God’s angel brought an amaranth down. 


Our eyes are dim with gathering tears, 
Our eyes are dim, our hearts are sore: 


That lost religion of our years 
Comes never, never, nevermore! 





THE COUNTERFEIT COIN. 


I. 


LAs one Saturday afternoon, in a 
certain December, I sat by a good 
sea-coal fire, in my office, trying to 
muster courage enough for an encoun- 
ter with the cold winds and driving 
storm outside. Half ashamed to con- 
fess my cowardice to myself, I had done 
every unnecessary thing I could think 
of to kill time, till, at last, I was re- 
duced to the necessity of counting over 
the contents of my purse. This, how- 
ever, was but a brief resource. ‘A 
short horse,” as the proverb hath it, ‘is 
soon curried.” The only coin worth 
lingering on was a bright, new half- 
eagle, given me that morning by some 
chance customer, as my recompense 
for ‘* doing a deed.” 

Limited as my-.practice and my fees 
had always been, half-eagles were not 
entirely a novelty to me; and yet, from 
the prolonged attention with which, in 
my procrastinating frame of mind, I re- 
garded it, a looker-in might have sup- 
posed I was studying some rare antique, 
mstead of a very ordinary specimen of 
Uncle Sam’s daily spending-money. I 
examined it chronologically, with refer- 
ence to the date, and, geographically, 
in respect to the mark of the mint 
whence it issued. I compared the eagle, 
on the one side, with my remembrance 
of such ornithological specimens as I 
had seen in traveling museums, and of 
the effigy—then solemnly believed to 
be of solid gold—which, in my boyish 
’ days, kept watch and ward over Tom- 
my Townsend’s coffee-house. I scruti- 
nized the head of liberty with the eye of 
a physiognomist; and in attempting, 
with a sharp-pointed pen-knife, to give 
the hybrid profile a more feminine 


mouth, I accomplished sundry scratches 
which might very well have passed for 
a mustache, beside cutting my fingers, 
and breaking, at once, the knife-blade 
and the third commandment. 

A knock at the door checked the 
half-uttered malediction, and was only 
repeated when I cried, ‘*Come in.” 
Had spiritual rappings been invented 
then, I might have thought that Satan, 
his patience exhausted by this new de- 
velopment of wickedness, was about to 
foreclose the mortgage he is popularly 
supposed to hold on every member of 
our profession; as it was, I only rose 
and opened the door. The ruddy fire- 
light streamed out into the dark entry, 
and fell upon a slight figure that seemed 
almost the embodiment of its coldness 
and gloom. The figure, however, was 
too familiar to me to inspire any super- 
natural fears, being that of a young 
woman who earned a scant livelihood 
by copying for lawyers. Why need I 
describe her? An employment re- 
quizing easy penmanship, and some ac- 
quaintance with commas and periods, if 
not with the more essential parts of 
composition, falls almost, as a matter 
of course, to those who, at some period, 
have had greater advantages—to those 
who, in that common but more touching 
phrase, “‘have known better days.” 
The result is easily guessed. It might 
be told in many a tale of patient suffer- 
ing and labor; of bright eyes dimmed 
with late watching; of red cheeks 
blanched to the hue of the paper before 
them; of young hopes withered and 
shrunk, till they are as lifeless and void 
of meaning, to the weary heart, as the 
dry legal phrases of the copy to the 
tired hand that transcribes them! 

And while Ihad been lingering idly 
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by my fire, dreading to face the storm, 
this scantily-clad girl had walked all 
the way from her distant garret. She 
did not tell me that she was weary and 
chilled to the very heart; but I read it 
in her pinched face, in the frozen sleet 
which covered her dress of faded mourn- 
ing, and in the eagerness with which 
she drew toward the fire, as a starving 
man would approach food. Ill protected 
as she was from the storm, she had 
managed to cover the papers she brought 
from its drenching, with a care which 
told, more strongly than any words, the 
importance to her of the trifling sum she 
was to receive for the copying. This 
was the first time I had ever employed 
her. In fact, I did not often find it 
necessary to obtain such extraneous aid 
in getting through my business; and 
the present occasion was due less to the 
pressure of my own occupations than 
to the whims of one of my best clients, 
who had declared, that he would see 
me in a still worse place than Wall 
street, before he would spend time in 
deciphering my legal chirography, or 
the school-boy pot-hooks and hangers 
of my only and very juvenile clerk. 

I took the package and ran my eye 
over its contents. They were written 
in a neat, plain hand, just stiff enough 
to show that the consciousness of copy- 
ing for a lawyer had marred the writer’s 
ease. As copies they were scrupu- 
lously correct, and finished even to the 
numbering of the folios in the margin. 
I silently reckoned the price, and, as I 
did, it occurred to me that I could only 
pay it that evening by the sacrifice of 
my half-eagle. It was in vain that once 
more I opened my purse, which, cer- 
tainly, was not Fortunatus’s, for I found 
nothing more there than I had seen in 
it an hour before—small change of the 
very smallest variety. Could I put her 
off until Monday? Without that half- 
eagle my Saturday night’s marketing 
would be a very small affair. 

«But what will hers be without it?” 
said my conscience. “If you feel the 
inconvenience of an empty pocket so 
much, what must it be to those who 
earn food and shelter from day to, day ? 
Daily Bread is something more than a 
mere form of speech to them!" 

Perhaps a little would serve her im- 
mediate wants. Selfishness received 
this suggestion very approvingly; and 
I turned, from my papers to the copy- 
ist, to make the suggestion. 

VOL. Vul.—37 
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She stood, on the other side of the 
fire-place, as motionless as if she had 
been a carved pillar, placed there to 
support the mantel, against which her 
shoulder rested, One foot—a neat one, 
even in its worn, wet shoe—peeped from 
beneath her dress, as if drawn irresisti- 
bly toward the grateful warmth. In- 
deed, her whole attitude seemed to ex- 
press the same feeling. She did not 
bend and crouch over the fire as a beg- 
gar would have done. She did not sit 
before it and court its cheerful heat as 
if it had blazed on her own hearth- 
stone. Scarcely swerving from the 
most erect position, as she leaned against 
the marble, her clasped hands hanging 
before her, she seemed to be bracing 
herself against an attraction that would 
draw her completely into the flame. I 
could almost fancy that, if left to itself, 
her slender form would be drawn closer 
and closer, till, finally, it mingled with 
the flickering blaze, and. with it, passed 
into viewless air. 

But, when I lifted my eyes to her 
face, | saw that she was, at least, un- 
conscious of the fancied impulse. Her 
fixed eyes, and a faint smile on her lip, 
told that some pleasant thought had 
beguiled her, even there, into a day- 
dream. Following the direction of her 
gaze, I saw that it rested on the same 
solitary coin which had been the sub- 
ject of my own meditations, and which 
lay just where I had dropped it, on the 
table, when startled by her knock. 

Modern crities are very fond of talk- 
ing about the suggestive in art and litera- 
ture. To my own mind (because it is 
hackneyed and worldly, I suppose they 
would say), there is rio word in the Jan- 
guage so suggestive as money—no work 
of art that brings up so many and so 
varied thoughts as those very remark- 
able profiles and effigies which adorn 
our current coin. Dross in itself, if 
the philosophers will have it so; yet, as 
a means, a tool, a path, is it not won- 
derful in the versatility of its power? 
What magician ever worked such won- 
ders in the material world? What spirit 
works so universally, so unfailingly, so 
unceasingly, in the moral? Even that 
single coin on my table—that infinitesi- 
mal drop in the great ocean of wealth 
—how much lies within the circumfer- 
ence of such a small piece of metal? 
“To my own mind—worldly and hack- 
neyed as I have before observed—it 
had been suggestive of a great many 
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things. Compressed within its disc, I 
had seen my Sunday dinner, ample, 
done to a turn, rich with dripping 
gravy, and smoking hot from the roast- 
ing jack. From its metallic rim I had 
already sipped, in imagination, the 
rare old Amontillado. <A fragment of 
the gold had curled my lips in fragrant 
wreaths of smoke. And if I, to whom 
even half-eagles were not unfrequent 
visitors, and who, if I had known pov- 
erty at all, had known him only as a 
neighbor to be shunned, and not as an 
inmate to be fought; who, even in my 
worst estate, had been spared the pain 
of seeing him enter at my own door, 
and sit down with my dear ones at their 
seant meal; if I could see so much in 
a half-eagle, what a world-wide pros- 
pect of happiness might it not open to 
that poor girl’s eyes? I dared not 
dwell on the things she might see there, 
lest I should loathe myself and the 
well-fed Christian men around me, who 
so rarely grant such visions to the 
starved eyesight; but I immediately 
gave up all thoughts of sending the girl 
away without her money. 

Yes, her money! For hers it was, 
by all that can make good title in law 
or equity; earned by the fragment of 
her young life she had given for it; 
earned with the very flesh from her 
wasted frame, and the blood from her 
pale cheeks. 

What business had I to be speculating 
and sentimentalizing thus about the af- 
fairs of a young lady with whom I had 
only a little business transaction? I 
might have known that such an unpro- 
fessional train of thought would lead to 
some blunder; the earthen pot and the 
iron one never can swim safely together, 
in fact or fable. Consequently, I broke 
in upon the poor girl’s reverie with the 
most awkward question in the world: 

‘* Have you any change, miss?” 

The scarlet blood rushed to her face, 
as she shook her head; and mine was 
already on its way there, when I tried 
to mend the matter by hurrying out: 

‘*No, no, of course you haven’t?”’ 

And there I stuck; and if ever a 
middle-aged counselor-at-law felt like 
a fool, in his own office, I did. 

Her eyes were filled with tears at what 
must have seemed the rudeness of my 
remark. I could have gone on my knees 
to ask her pardon, if I had only known 
in what words to phrase the entreaty. 
The scene was so embarrassing, that I 
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cut it short, by pressing the coin into 
her hand, and telling her that we would 
make it all right, if she would come for 
more work, on Monday. Very likely 
she would have said something in reply ; 
but, not feeling inclined to test my con- 
versational powers further, after such 
an unlucky beginning, I hastily bade 
her good-night, and opened the door. 

When her back was fairly turned, I 
took my candle, and held it at the stair- 
head, till she had reached the bottom of 
the last long flight; and then, going 
back to my arm-chair, wondered what 
Mrs. Quidam would say to a cold Sun- 
day dinner. 


II. 


“If that rascally boy of mine has 
not made a good fire,”’ said I to myself, 
as I walked down town, the Monday 
morning following, ‘I shall certainly 
give him the thrashing in which I have 
stood indebted to him so long.” 

From this novel species of accord and 
satisfaction, however, the much-thereof- 
deserving youth was saved by an unex- 
pected incident. Seated by the cheer- 
less and neglected grate, as I entered, 
I beheld my visitor of the preceding 
Saturday night. Her pale sad face was 
even paler and sadder than before, and 
I thought there were tears in her eyes, 
and traces of many that had preceded 
them. But, perhaps, this was owing to 
the smoke now pouring from the mass 
of paper and wet wood, with which Tom, 
as usual, greeted my arrival. 

‘*T am sorry to tell you, sir, 


she 
said, after answering my salutation, 
‘that the coin you gave me was a bad 
one.” 

A bad one—my beautiful half-eagle a 


” 


counterfeit! In what of earth can con- 
fidence, then, be placed? I took it in 
my hand; it certainly had every ap- 
pearance of being genuine. 
‘Positively, you must be mistaken, 
my dear. I could not be deceived so 
easily.” And feeling that I undoubted- 
ly appeared to her as a gentleman, whom 
the daily inspection of unlimited gold 
coin had made a perfect Sir Oracle upon 
a subject, I drew myself up before the 
re, 


‘“* As who should say, 
* Let no dog bark.’” 


Her lip quivered as she replied: 
‘* Indeed, sir, I am very, very sorry ; 
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but it must be so, for—for you know I 
had no other but that.” 

‘‘ And pray how did you learn it to 
be a counterfeit 1” 

“When [I left here, sir, I went directly 
up to—to a place where some of our 
things were, I went to pay the little sum 
we had borrowed on them when my 
mother was taken sick, and the man 
took the half-eagle, and said it was a 
counterfeit, and gave it back to me.’’ 

** Nonsense, child, the man was mis- 
taken.” 

She did not argue the point; but 
made a brief apology for the trouble she 
had given me, and hesitated. 

*T trust,” said I, still somewhat 
grandiloquent and condescending, as 
a man whose resources have unjustly 
been suspected, ‘that the fellow’s stu- 
pidity has caused you no inconveni- 
ence ?” 

A bright hectic flush crossed her pale 
cheek as an instinctive denial rose to 
her lips. Further than that the false- 


hood could not come; her head sunk 
between her hands, and the poor girl, 
weak, and cold, and starving, as I after- 
wards knew, sobbed violently. 


Little by little, I learned her sad story. 
It need not be repeated here; it lacks, 
alas! the charm of novelty. Years of 
still deepening poverty—and yesterday, 
when Mrs. Quidam and I were grum- 
bling at our leg of cold mutton, this poor 
child and her sick mother passed the 
long cold day without food or fire ; even 
the warm clothes and bedding, which this 
money was to have redeemed from the 
pawnbroker’s, denied to their shivering 
limbs. 

I put on my hat, and stepped over to 
Bullion’s, to get change for the half- 
eagle. The clerk threw it carelessly on 
a balance, and had already handed me 
the change, when he saw that the deli- 
cate arm, after vibrating a little, did not 
decline with the weight. He took it up, 
and handed it to the head of the firm, 
and, after a short consultation between 
them, I was asked into the inner office. 
A chemical test soon proved the worth- 
less character of the coin. Bullion asked 
me if I knew where I had received it. 

*“ Certainly.” 

**T have seen two or three, of late, 
precisely like it. The counterfeit is a 
dextrous one, and we have in vain tried 
to trace its origin. If you can assist us 
in this, it will be a great service to the 
community.” 
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I took up the deceptive coin, and scru- 
tinized it curiously. The workmanshi 
was perfect; the thought at once flashed 
across my mind, too perfect; where was 
the knife mark I myself had made? I 
could not be deceived—the coin had cer- 
tainly been changed. And this was the 
end of all my fine sentiment about the 
interesting young girl! 

In a few words, I communicated the 
circumstances connected with it to Mr. 
Bullion, who jumped at once to the con- 
clusion. 

*T thought so,” said he, ‘* I thought 
so! I knew that some fresh and un- 
suspected parties must be made use 
of, in this business. The old hands 
we know too well,’’ he added, with a 
chuckle. 

It was soon agreed between us that the 
girl should be detained, and no time lost 
in extracting from her aconfession, as to 
the persons whose tool she undoubtedly 
was. We accordingly repaired together 
to my office, where we found her pa- 
tiently waiting. In answer to my ques- 
tions, she repeated her story, with much 
apparent frankness, until I asked the 
name of the person to whom she had of- 
fered the coin. After some hesitation, 
she named a very respectable pawnbro- 
ker, in C street, to whom, as well as 
to the police-office, a messenger was im- 
mediately dispatched. 

Mr. Forceps soon came, and we re- 
ceived him in another apartment. His 
answers to the inquiries we made com- 
pletely confirmed our suspicions. Such 
a coin as we showed him (the counter- 
feit) had been offered to him, on the pre- 
vious Saturday night, by a young wo- 
man; and, on being confronted with 
our prisoner (for such we now consid- 
ered her), he, at once, recognized her 
as the same. Her own frightened, pal- 
lid face, would have satisfied us of the 
fact. Half-rising. as if to speak, she 
caught sight of a police officer, just en- 
tering the door, and she fainted. 

I went home that night, ill-pleased 
with my day’s work. That the girl was 
guilty, seemed but too clear. But I 
could not believe that she was anything 
more than an instrument, and my expe- 
rience in criminal law, slight as it was, 
taught me how slender the chances were 
of arresting the guilty parties. .Had we 
obtained a confession before she fainted, 
something might have been done; but, 
now the matter had got into the hands 
of the police, such shrewd rascals, as 
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they evidently were, would pretty sure- 
ly get wind of it}in time to escape. 

** And so the whole upshot of the mat- 
ter,” said I, to myself, “will be the 
ruin of the young woman, and an article 
in to-morrow’s paper, which, for the ef- 
fect it will have, might as well be insert- 
ed under the head * Personal,” and read 
thus: 

“If the gentlemen who have been in 
the habit of employing a young person, 
in faded mourning, to disseminate falla- 
cious half-eagles in this community, do 
not find it convenient to remove their 
business, for the present, to some other 
place, they will incur the danger of be- 
ing involved in the unfortunate disaster 
which has befallen her.” 

‘And this, Mr. Leguleius Quidam,” 
I concluded, “is the great service to 
the community which you and Mrs. 
Quidam have rendered !” 

An officer had called in the afternoon 
to tell me that the prisoner’s residence 
had been found and searched, but that 
no further discoveries had been made. 
This, however, enabled me to find the 
unfortunate mother, and provide some 
scanty comforts for her in her terrible 
affliction. In doing this, I felt that I 
was but performing a duty. Society, 
I reasoned with myself, finds it needful, 
for its own protection, to take the guilty 
daughter, and shut her up in jail; but 
the daughter is the innocent mother’s 
only support; ergo, society must take 
that daughter’s place. And as I felt 
that society, in the abstract, might be 
somewhat remiss in the performance of 
its duty, I ordered some fuel and gro- 
ceries, and went home, feeling myself 
to be an embodiment of the whole social 
economy. 

That night I dreamed that I was 
playing in a very poor and very tire- 
some tragedy, called Life, and that I 
was suddenly called on to take the part 
of Brutus, the Roman father. 


Il. 


The course of retributive justice, as 
administered here on earth, has more dif- 
ferent paces than Rosalind has attributed 
to time ; but, ** those with whom it lags 
withal,” are not often the poor and 


friendless. A few days only elapsed 
before I was summoned as a witness to 
attend the trial of Alice Sumner. In 
the meantime, both Mr. Bullion and 
myself made great, but fruitless efforts, 
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to obtain a further insight into the true 
facts of the case. The prisoner her- 
self made no confession, but constantly 
asserted her innocence, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the broker, and the unut- 
terable perplexity of myself. I sought 
in vain, for a flaw in the chain of evi- 
dence against her, or a chance to estab- 
lish her innocence by other facts. Even 
the general testimony of good charac- 
ter, the last frail reed on which she 
leant, seemed to bend beneath her. 
She and her mother had but lately 
come to the city, and to all our inquiries, 
as to their former home and friends, we 
received only courteous, but evasive 
answers. It was evident that some 
dark cloud of sorrow, if not of crime, 
hung over their past history; and this, 
while it did not diminish the interest I 
felt in her, sadly weakened my confi- 
dence in her defense. 

It was the day before the trial, and I 
sat in my office musing painfully on 
the dark features of the case, when a 
stranger entered. The first glance as- 
sured me, that he was one of aclass-of 
clients with which most of our city law- 
yers are familiar. A seedy, decrepit 
old man, humble, yet querulous, deject- 
ed, and yet visionary. bearing about a 
tattered and worn collection of papers, 
and pitifully urging his tale of wrong 
and suffering, from which the patient 
listener gleans at the same time, a be- 
lief that the sad tale is true, and a 
melancholy conviction that knavery 
has so cunningly hidden, or time so 
long obliterated the evidences of the 
wrong, that no court, save that of the 
Omniscient, can ever set it right. 

I turned from the man more rettishly 
than I should have done but for the sub- 
ject that engrossed my thoughts. The 
poor old man’s spirits were too much 
broken to take offense at my rudeness. 
Beseechingly he added: 

**T did not mean to give you trouble 
for nothing, sir. I have but little to 
offer you now, but I will pay you libe- 
rally when I gain my case. You shall 
have—you see I mean to be generous— 
let me see—I camot recover less than 
twenty thousand dollars—it may be thir- 
ty, or even forty—and you shall have a 
quarter of it all. Think of that, sir! 
Ten thousand dollars for one case !” 
And my client threw himself back in 
his chair, feeling, for the thousandth 
time, poor fellow! that his troubles 
were almost over, and the phantom, in 
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pursuit of which his life had been 
wasted, at least within his grasp. No 
doubt, in his blissful vision, he already 
began to look on me as a recipient of 
his bounty, and to wonder at the cool- 
ness with which I regarded the glitter- 
ing prize before me. But I had had 
many such clients before, and, when I 
was very young at the bar, had been 
dazzled more than once in the same 
way. 

‘‘How much can you afford me as a 
retainer 2” 

‘“‘Now?’’ He seemed to be engaged 
in an abstruse calculation as if over the 
resources of a nation. ‘ Ten thousand 
dollars when the case is finished, say 
six months or a year hence. Suppose 
we say five dollars, sir, on account.” 

There was something so painfully 
eager in the look that accompanied 
these words, that I suppressed the 
smile which had been prompted by the 
pathos in his offer, and signified my ac- 
ceptance. My client drew from his 
pocket a lank purse, and from the purse 
a solitary coin. Poor dreamer! he was 
paying his all for this one more ticket 
in the lottery. 


I had opened my lips to bid him 
leave his papers and take back the coin 


when my eye fellon it. One serutiniz- 
ing glance, and I jumped from my seat 
as if electrified by the little piece of 
gold. 

‘** Where did you get this money, sir?”’ 

A transient gleam of former fire shone 
in the old man’s eye. 

‘*T do not see, sir, what that has to 
do with my case.”’ 

‘** By heavens!” I shouted, collaring 
the old man and fairly lifting him out 
of his seat: “if you do not tell me 
this instant 

Just at this moment my office door 
opened to admit my learned and elo- 
quent brother Flourish. What that 
eminent counsel thought of the scene, I 
do not care to guess. The personal 
appearance of my client was not sug- 
gestive of any temptation to a felonious 
assault, nor did his manner indicate any 
provocation which could have called for 
chastisement ; and these two supposi- 
tions being impossible, Mr. Flourish 
stared with undisguised amazement at 
my unprofessional conduct. His pres- 
ence brought me to myself. and, with 
many apologies, I explained that this 
coin, which, as my hearers would no- 
tice, was peculiarly marked, had former- 
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ly been in my own possession, and that 
I was anxious, for particular reasons, 
to trace its subsequent history. The 
old man hesitated, and stammered, and 
cast so many side glances at the door, 
that I began to think we had fallen upon 
one,of the chief conspirators. Here 
Mr. Flourish came to my assistance, 
with his blandest smile, and most melli- 
fluous tone, and in five minutes had 
drawn from my client all that he knew 
about it. Assuring myself that he 


‘would attend and testify to the same 


facts on the following day, I dismissed 
him, and then rapidly recounted to 
Flourish the facts of the case. The 
hard old lawyer listened complaisantly, 
and when I had finished, dryly express- 
ed an opinion, that the young woman 
should be acquitted. 

I had conceived a hope, while telling 
the story, of interesting Mr. Flourish 
sufficiently in the case to induce him 
to undertake the management of the 
defense. For that task I felt myself 
disqualified by other causes beside my 
want of experience in criminal law. I 
was liable to be called as a witness for 
the prosecution, and was a most import- 
ant one for the defense ; and above all, 
I felt that my own personal sympathies 
were too strongly excited for the pris- 
oner to manage the affair with requisite 
coolness and skill. Flourish, however, 
who saw in the case nothing but a very 
commonplace incident of criminal prac- 
tice, was not easily to be persuaded. 
The sensibilities of an elderly lawyer, 
in large practice, lie very far down, and 
are covered by a thick rind of worldly 
wisdom. 

‘Consider, my dear sir,” said he, 
‘‘how many cases of this kind are oc- 
curring every day, and how precious 
my time is tome. ’Pon my word, my 
clients would be in a pretty mess if I 
spent my time on petty affairs like 
this.” 

‘* Petty affair to you, Mr. Flourish, I 
know, but not to that young girl, the fate 
of whose whole life here, and perhaps 
hereafter, hangs on that trial. One 
hour of such assistance as yours may 
save her.” 

* Really, Quidam, ——” 

‘“If such a fee as I could offer 
out of my own pocket would tempt 

rou, ” 

‘* It would tempt me, sir, if you offer- 
edit. It would tempt me to kick you 
out of your own office, and then go 
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home, feeling that I had broken friend- 
ship with the softest-hearted, simplest- 
headed fvol at the bar. Why, man, 
you would turn the whole fraternity 
into a gang of knight-errants, roaming 
up and down Wall street seeking to 
set this crooked world straight again.” 

“And so they ought to be, Mr. 
Flourish.” 

“Hum! I can’t say I’m ready to 
give an opinion on that matter. But 


the girl, I see, is fairly on my hands. , 


I'll just step down and tell my young 
men to put one or two things off till 
next day, and come back to go over the 
case again with you.” 

Glorious old Flourish! The sensi- 
bilities are there, after all, hard as it is 
to find them. Beneath all his rich cli- 
ents, and worldly wisdom, and long 
briefs, there is a true man’s heart beat- 
ing, still, as there is in the bosom of 
many a hard-faced, wrinkled old law- 
yer beside. Fraud, and wrong, and 
heartlessness there are among us, God 
knows! But He and He only knows, 


alse, the deeds that have been done in 
secret in those dingy, dusty offices, 
which shall stand forth effulgently 


when the great book is opened at the 
Judgment-day ! 


IV. 

I was busy with the police authori- 
ties that evening, and had no time to 
communicate with Alice; but the next 
morning when I saw her bronght into 
court, looking so broken-hearted and 
helpless, I blamed myself for having 
left her thus to drink the cup of bitter- 
ness te the very dregs. Ina few whis- 
pered words I bade her be of good 
cheer; but she scarcely seemed to 
heed me at all, so oppressed was 
she by the sight of the crowd, and 
the keen sense of her forlorn condition. 
Save her poor mother, who had risen 
from a sick bed to accompany her, she 
did not know that she had a friend 
there. Even I, though she knew I 
meant her kindly, had been the unwill- 
ing means of placing her there. I 
looked eagerly around the court-room. 
On a front bench sat Mr. Forceps, the 
pawnbroker, chief witness for the prose- 
cution ; and some distance behind was 
my old client, true to his promise, and 
pleased to have at last a part to take in 
court. It seemed to him like a little 
rehearsal for the great drama of his own 
case. 
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The district attorney opened the case, 
and was about to call me as the first 
witness. Mr. Flourish had not yet 
made his appearance. Greatly to my 
relief, the pawnbroker eame forward, 
and whispered into the attorney’s ear, 
who immediately called him to the 
stand. 

‘**T believe I must give Mr. Forceps 
the precedence,” he said to me. 

“JT think you had better, brother 
Rowland,” answered Flourish, over my 
shoulder, at the same time divesting 
himself of his overcoat, and distributing 
good-humored though somewhat patron- 
izing recognitions among the smaller 
fry of lawyers around him. 

Mr. Forceps testified to the attempt 
made to pass the counterfeit coin on 
him, as previously detailed. His direct 
examination was soon over, and he 
turned to Mr. Flourish with a smile of 
confidence, which to me seemed not 
altogether natural. It looked as if he 
were bracing himself up for a contest 
of nerve with the counsel for the de- 
fense. I have seen a great many very 
honest witnesses do the same thing. 

But if Mr. Forceps looked for a grand 
display of inquisitorial tactics, he was 
destined to be mistaken. Mr. Flourish 
simply turned for a moment towards 
him remarking : 

“TI only want to know if I have un- 
derstood you aright, Mr. Forceps; I 
think you said this was your only trans- 
action with the prisoner—I mean the 
only occasion on which you received 
money from her.” 

“T never received any money at all 
from’ her, unless you call that thing 
money,” pointing to the coin. ‘ Per- 
haps you call that money ; but I don’t, 
sir.’ And Mr. Forceps smiled approv- 
ingly at his own retort.” 

‘* How long did I understand that you 
had this coin in your possession ?”’ 
blandly rejoined the counsel. 

‘*No time at all; I knew it was bad 
the minute it touched the drawer, and 
took it out and returned it.” 

** You took it out, and returned it,’ 
replied Flourish, as if mechanically re- 
peating the words. ‘That will do, 
sir.”’ 

Mr. Bullion then testified to the char- 
acter of the coin, and to the prisoner’s 
admission in my office that it was the 
same one she had offered to the pawn- 
broker. The prosecution rested. 

Without any formal opening of the 
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defense, Mr. Flourish nodded to me, 
and I took the ‘stand. The district 
attorney threw himself back in his chair, 
and listened carelessly while I detailed 
the particulars of my interview with 
Alice on the eventful Saturday night. 
But when I mentioned the knife-marks 
on the coin I had given her, his prac- 
ticed mind foresaw at once our line 
of defense. It was, doubtless, the first 
intimation he had received that any sub- 
stantial defense would be attempted ; 
and in his surprise he started to his 
feet, and directed a searching glance, 
first at me, and then in rapid succession 
at the prisoner, her counsel, and his own 
witnesses. 

‘*Have you ever seen that marked 
coin since, Mr. Quidam ?” 

“T have.” 

‘* When and where ?” 

“It is here, said I,” producing it; ‘I 
received it back, about ten days ago, 
from a client, Mr. Richard Grosvenor.” 

Having satisfied myself that I was 
positive as to the identity of the coin, 
the district attorney allowed me to stand 
aside, and Mr. Flourish called Grosve- 
nor, who, of course, confirmed my state- 
ment, as to the receipt of the coin from 
him, at the time of its reappearance. 

“Will you state, Mr. Grosvenor, if 
you can, how that coin came into your 
hands 2” 

“T received it,” said the old man—a 
slight color coming into his bloodless 
face—* on the evening of Saturday, the 
—th of December, from Mr. Forceps, 
the pawnbroker.”’ 

‘* How can you be so positive as to 
the precise date, Mr. Grosvenor, and 
the identity of the coin?” asked the 
district attorney. 

“The date, sir, I fix by this.” pro- 
ducing one of Mr. Forcep’s tickets ; 
‘*‘and the coin—ah me, sir, itis the only 
gold piece I have had for many a long 
day. I have spent my money in the 
law, sir; but I am going to get it all 
back soon. You must know I have a 
case, sir Ae 
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From the details of Mr. Grosvenor’s 
case, we were saved by the district 
attorney. His hawk-eye had caught a 
glimpse of his chief witness gliding 
softly through the crowd, toward the 
door. 

‘‘Mr. Forceps! Mr. Forceps! officer, 
close that door, and let no man pass,” 
he thundered. ‘ Bring that witness 
back here !” 

Flushed with excitement. his fine form 
drawn up to its utmost height, and his 
glorious eyes flashing with indignation 
at the foul wrong which had been at- 
tempted and almost effected in the 
sacred name of justice, he stood, sur- 
rounded by an astonished group, the 
only one that seemed to retain any self- 
possession. Even we who had been in 
the secret, and planned the surprise, 
were less masters of the scene. He 
looked, indeed, all that he was—the 
faithful minister of retributive justice, 
magnifying his office by a love of right, 
before which all petty ambitions sank 
into nothingness. 

Alas! that form and face live only in 
the memory of us who loved him. A 
sad, sad day it was when we heard that 
the lustre of those eyes was dimmed in 
untimely death, and heavy hearts, 
mourning as but few sorrows can make 
strong men mourn, had we, the funeral 
train, when the bar followed their chief- 
tain to the tomb. In the midst of his 
years and his labors, as a great ship 
goes down in the van of the battle, so 
went he down into the depths of the 
grave. 

It scarcely need be added, that the 
jury acquitted Alice, without leaving 
their box, and that the pawnbroker, 
charged both with uttering counterfeit 
coin, and with perjury, slept that night 
in the cell she had left . Perhaps some 
time I may tell of what afterwards hap- 
pened to her, as well as to my old cli- 
ent, and his interminable case. But 
now there is sadness on my heart, as 
I think of that scene in court, and I am 
garrulous no longer. 





HIGH LIFE—ON THE 


MOUNTAINS. 


“On the mountains dwells freedom ; 
The foul odor of graves 
Reaches not to the blue ether.” 


pig days of old, as in-our own, liberty 
has ever reared her standard and 
proclaimed her triumphs aloud on moun- 
tain heights. Even the weary wanderer 
feels his courage strengthened and his 
heart expanding, as he reaches the 
lofty summit, and sees the world at his 
feet. He leaves the narrow bounds of 
daily strife behind him; free as the 
eagle that hangs still higher in the pure 
air, and binds the clouds to the world 
beneath, he looks around him, where, 
even on the airy wings of the wind, the 
sad sounds of man’s petty sorrows and 
joys can reach him no longer. Lifted 


high above the painful tumult of life, 
abandoned by all but the great mother 
nature, he receives, as it were, a second 
time at her hands, and from her un- 
stained altar, the gift of life, and the 
cheerful courage of trusting youth. 
The clear, bracing air, the silent soli- 


tude of the scene. the magnificence and 
grandeur of the prospect, and his eleva- 
tion above the world, all conspire to 
strengthen, to elevate, nay, to inspire 
the dweller on lofty mountains. And 
this feeling is common to the greatest 
among men, and to the simple shep- 
herd. With speechless joy the herds- 
man climbs once more, after the fierce 
rigor of winter, up to his cherished 
heights, where, es the children of Afghan- 
istan enthusiastically say, the leaping 
waters are as clear as diamonds, where 
the luxuriant verdure resembles a car- 
pot of emeralds, and the atmosphere is 
sweet with musk; where, as they add 
in the boundless love of their mountain 
pastures, the air itself is so full of life 
and vigor, that even were there no 
water, it alone would make the plants 
grow and blossom. 

But mountains are noble objects. and 
inspire us with even higher feelings 
when seen from afar. They are, after 
all, the great landmarks of the earth, 
locking in, as it were, large districts 
and the children of men that dwell 
therein, the most perfect boundary lines 
of countries and nations, and the natural 
limits of powerful kingdoms. 

How pleasant it is to the eye to see a 
vast landscape closed in, on the far 


horizon, by gently-swelling heights, as 
‘hills peep o’er hills, and Alps un Alps 
arise.’’ How grandly they loom up, as 
in Norway, in proud, silent majesty, 
from the raging ocean, to the very 
clouds in the heavens! More impressive 
yet is the sight, when, from the midst 
of an immense plain, a wall of moun- 
tains is reared in bold and gigantic 
forms, as where the colossal chain of 
the Alps rises in stately grandeur on 
the northern frontier of Lombardy. 
When the eye has been tired with a 
long, level surface, when the monoton- 
ous steppe or the swelling prairie has 
sorely wearied the mind, that ever 
thirsts for variety, then it greets the 
mountains with peculiar pleasure. 
It rests delighted on their varied- 
forms, their ever-changing colors, their 
proud, upward tendency. All that is 
low, shapeless, and vague in the plain, 
becomes here firm, permanent, and 
aspiring. Now they are cheerful and 
pleasing, stretching in gently swell- 
ing undulations far away, and soft- 
ening by rich verdure and light indenta- 
tions the rugged character of higher 
ranges. Now they rise high into the 
air, their proud heads hid in dark dlouds, 
or crowned with eternal snow, reaching 
up into inaccessible space, and carrying 
apparently the very vault of heaven 
on their mighty, massive columns. 
Hence the imagination of almost all 
nations has bound them up with the 
higher gods: here it is an Atlas bearing 
the heavens on his colossal shoulders ; 
there it is an Olympus, the blissful 
home of the immortals. 

The lower ranges, it is true, are apt 
to be but rough and rugged; they please 
us little, when compared with the rich, 
fertile plains by their side, and convey 
no other idea to the mind than that, as 
Euripides said, ‘They are hard soil 
that can be tilled only by still harder 
labor.” Hence the universal prefer- 
ence given to truly Alpine ranges. 
Their gigantic height, their massive- 
ness in themselves, the terrible steep- 
ness of their sides, impress us with awe. 
Here parallel chains and groups, alike 
rugged and snowy, press on the princi- 
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pal crest, and send their flanks far into 
the lower grounds. An endless mass of 
sharp ridges and bare peaks, mixed with 
gigantic masses of pure snow, fading 
coldly into the blue horizon, present a 
scene of sublime quiet and repose, un- 
broken but by the avalanche or the 
thunder. Their glaciers and snow-fields, 
which are gilt only, but never warmed 
by the sun, and from which, through 
rents in the clouds, the green, blooming 
world is seen far below, the feeling of 
immutability suggested by their stupen- 
dous height, even the dizzy paths that 
lead over frightful abysses, and the 
‘roads of terror” that pass close by 
unfathomed crevices and threatening 
masses of snow—all these add fear to 
our admiration and awe to our pleasure. 

It seems, at first, as if nature had 
created all this grand scenery for her- 
self only, utterly mindless of man. 
And yet even here she has not forgotten 
him. Close by those regions of Titanic 


confusion and fearful solitude, at the 
very side of those gigantic rocks, in 
which we fancy we see the skeleton of 
the earth, and of those dazzling, death- 
hiding fields of snow and ice, there greet 


us sweet meadows with fragrant Alpine 
flowers. Green pastures spread their 
soft carpet to the edge of the icy 
mass, and streams gambol merrily over 
rock and root. Thus, here, also, life 
cometh out of death, and the awfully 
grand is kindly blended with the gently 
beautiful. 

The effect of mountain scenery on 
the eye, is naturally much varied by 
lights and colors; the whole hue is very 
different in the clear, warm air of a 
southern landseape, and in the moist, 
vapory atmosphere of the North. The 
Alps glitter and glare in the dazzling 
splendor of everlasting ice, and yet 
greet us with the bright freshness of the 
color of youth, so that Italian poets 
with justice speak of their forest-covered 
brows, as of fit emblems of all that is 
imperishable. The granite fastnesses of 
Sweden loom up in subdued tints, fretted 
as they are by the tooth of time, and 
covered with the tender mantle of warm 
but sad-colored mosses. Dim, dismal 
mists forever shroud their hoary heads, 
and the melancholy songs of northern 
bards see, in their weather-beaten, de- 
caying baldness, the irresistible power 
of age. 

The colors of mountain scenes 
change with every season of the day 
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and year, and herein lies one of their 
greatest beauties. As the deep valleys 
are now lighted up by gorgeous floods 
of sunshine, and now buried in dark 
night; as bold spurs, losing them- 
selves into the plain, cast deep shad- 
ows on a sunny landscape, or rise, 
gilded by the rays of the setting sun, 
from out a sea of shadows, the whole of 
the mountain range assumes a new form. 
But more important still, for their effect 
at a distance, than the variety of differ- 
ent hues and changing shadows, is the 
principal form of the mountains them- 
selves. A long, straight line, rising to 
nearly equal height at all points, gives 
to a chain of mountains the appearance 
of a mere wall or rampart, that closes 
the horizon, and fills the mind with un- 
defined sadness. Far more pleasing is 
the impression, when bold heights and 
sharp-pointed peaks break the uniform- 
ity here and there, as in our own Blue 
Ridge. Some countries boast of odd 
round mountains, that rise suddenly 
from the midst of large plains: they 
are mere shapeless masses, without any 
proportion, and convey not unfrequently 
to the mind the painful idea of a colossal 
grave-mound. Now and then, as on our 
northern waters, and in almost all long, 
far-stretching chains, formations are 
found, that appear to a lively fancy 
like familiar objects—a sleeping bear, a 
striking profile, or even a whole stand- 
ing figure. Such forms may, of course, 
please our imagination and occupy our 
memory, but they often affect, unplea- 
santly, our sesthetic feeling, which can- 
not be satisfied with what is merely 
grotesque or amusing. 

Mountains are, unfortunately, much 
less known than valleys. Even pre- 
judices are nourished against them, and 
men fancy that the snow-covered peaks 
and the silently wandering glaciers are 
useless in the great household of nature. 
As, if under the rule of the Almighty, all 
things were not made to work together 
in sweet harmony. Did he not say, in 
early days, ‘* Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, neither let there be 
rain?” For it is from the eternal snow 
and ice of these apparently sterile 
heights, that, year after year, abundant 
streams descend and nourish the thirsty 
earth. In the temperate zones, this 
advantage is less clearly seen, as rain 
or snow there falls- at all seasons. 
Only now and then, as in the glaciers 
of the Alps, the amazed eye of the 
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wanderer sees in summer-time foam- 
ing torrents of whitish blue water 
rush forth from dark, dismal caves 
under the fields of snow. These are 
the inexhaustible sources of the rivers 
and streams that come from the Alps, 
and, as the Rhine or Rhone, form the 
mighty high-roads for the commerce of 
Europe. So it is with all snow-covered 
mountains; and vast, unmeasured re- 
gions would never be more than arid des- 
erts, if their great rivers were not inces- 
santly fed by the everlasting snow that 
crowns the silent pinnacles, and ever 
melts slowly but surely, and ever grows 
again upon the lofty summit. In hotter 
climes, where, for months and months, 
no blessed shower falls from the clouds, 
where the dry soil cracks, and all vege- 
tation perishes, life would be impossible, 
were it not for such periodic supplies, 
furnished by long mountain ranges. 

The solemn solitude and the threaten- 
ing aspect of the loftiest peaks often 
make the masses of people regard them 
as objects of fear and terror. They 
shrink from 


“ that sublimity which reigns enthroned, 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine 
Among yon rocky fells that bid detiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold. 

There silence dwells profound, or if the ery 
Of high-poised eagles breaks at times the calm, 
The haunted echoes no response return.” 


The traveler, who passes near them, 
hastens his steps to avoid the ava- 
lanche, and to save his eyesight. A few 
only, impelled by a noble ardor for the 
study of nature, have ventured to ascend 
to the loftiest regions, like Saussure, 
Humboldt, Agassiz, and Hooker. Nor 
are the terrors of these enchanted re- 
gions merely imaginary. Soon after the 
line of eternal snow is passed, a general 
and painful uneasiness seizes the wan- 
derer. The most remarkable sensation, 
however, is that of utter exhaustion. 
When Lieutenant Wood was on the 
* Terraced Roof of the World” in 
Pamir, he wished to explore the depth 
of the famous lake Sir-i-kol, that spreads 
its placid waters at a height of more 
than 15,000 feet above the sea. He 
tried to cut a hole in the ice; but a few 
blows consumed all his strength. A few 
moments, it is true, sufficed for his re- 
covery ; but he found any muscular ex- 
ertion almost impossible. Running a 
distance of less than fifty yards, he lost 
his breath, and felt an intense pain in 
his lungs that did not leave him for 
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hours. He could not speak aloud with- 
out great effort, and his pulse immediate- 
ly rose in an alarming manner. Saus- 
sure and his companions suffered like 
inconveniences ; they became irresistibly 
drowsy, lost their appetite, and could not 
quench their violent, painful thirst. 
When Humboldt was ascending the 
Chimborazo, and already quite near the 
summit, he had to abandon the enter- 
prise, because large drops of blood oozed 
out from under his nails and his eye- 
lids. 

But there is a beauty in mountains 
that has always been found amply to 
repay such fatigue and such dangers. 
Even in the terrific passes of the Hima- 
laya, where man and beast are alike 
distressed, where thousands of birds 
perish from the mere violence of the 
wind, and furious thunder-storms add to 
the terror, even there the beauty of the 
scenery is such as to compensate the 
weary traveler for all he endures. ‘* Dur- 
ing the day,” says Mary Somerville, 
‘*the stupendous size of the mountains, 
their interminable extent, the variety and 
sharpness of their forms, and, above all, 
the tender clearness of their distant out- 
line, melting into the pale blue sky, 
contrasted with the deep azure above, is 
a scene of wild and wonderful beauty. 
At midnight, when myriads of stars 
sparkle in the black sky, and the pure 
blue of the mountains looks deeper still 
below the pale white gleam of earth and 
snowlight, the effect is of unparalleled 
solemnity, and no language can describe 
the splendor of the sunbeams at day- 
break, streaming between the high peaks 
and throwing their gigantic shadows on 
the mountains below !” 

Even ice and snow assume, at times, 
forms of wondrous beauty. Glaciers 
spread their resplendent mirrors over 
vast regions, and cover them closely with 
their transparent masses. Famous and 
well known in the European Alps, they 
are found wherever mountains arise, that 
are throughout the year covered with 
snow. The most imposing are found high 
in the north: in Norway they reach down 
to the water’s edge. On the eastern 
coast of Iceland, a huge glacier is slowly 
approaching the coast, and alread 
leaves barely room for a road; it will, it 
is feared, ere long form an impassable 
barrier between two parts of the island. 
Spitzbergen boasts probably of the larg- 
est of glaciers; for Captain Scoresby 
tells us that the ** Hornsound ” is nearly 
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eleven miles wide at its lower edge, and 
has a thickness of over four hundred 
feet. Both the Andes and the Hima- 
laya have, of course, their gigantic 
glaciers also, and Darwyn met them 
even reaching down into the waters 
of the Pacific, on the coast of Pata- 
gonia. 

Their charm to the eye consists as much 
in their peculiar form and color as in the 
contrast they present with the immedi- 
ately surroundinglandscape. The huge 
masses are cut and torn in all directions 
by a host of wide-gaping clefts and 
crevices, that the eye cannot fathom ; 
around them rise towers and lofty walls 
and ridges of ice in the oddest shapes, 
with a background of black rocks ascend- 
ing to the very heavens from the midst 
of the brilliant sea of white. The mind 
of man would tremble and shudder at 
the incomprehensible grandeur of the 
delicate blue that colors the whole up 
to the line of eternal snow. if the count- 
less hues and tinges, which darken in the 
clefts and brighten up again on high and 
prominent peaks, did not gently greet 
his astonished eye and change his awe 
into wonder and admiration. As he 
turns to one side, he sees the masses of 
ice over which he wanders surrounded 
with forests and fields. with meadows 
and blooming gardens. At his left, a soft, 
velvety pasture of richest green stretches 
far into the ice-field itself, the tiny blade 
und the lonely flower struggling triumph- 
antly with the dead matter. Here 
cattle are grazing peacefully, and the 
herdsmen play on their simple flute, or 
wake the ever-ready echo with merry 
songs. At his right, a sunny slope is 
covered with ripening barley, whilst at 
his feet tidy cottages, with bright shin- 
ing windows and embowered in thick, 
shady orchards, speak of comfort and 
content. Far away he sees ancient 
forests, whose dark evergreen foliage 
casts broad shadows over the landscape, 
and adds to the brighter scenes a sober, 
welcome seriousness. In many places 
a new charm is added: snugly ensconced 
amidst the lofty heights, a tiny lake, set 
in emerald meadows, smiles, as with a 
child’s innocent eye, up to the blue 
heaven, and reflects in its clear waters 
the surrounding snow-fields and rocky 
peaks. In the next valley, a waterfall 
pours its silvery flood over dark, beet- 
ling rocks, and the slender stream sways 
playfully to and fro, as the breeze comes 
to play with it, or scatters its airy, fairy 
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jet into a thousand drops, long ere it 
reaches the meadow at its feet. 

Grander still than the permanent 
beauties of mountains are the tragedies, 
the great revolutions enacted there from 
time to time. Now huge avalanches are 
hurled in mighty leaps, and fall thun- 
dering into the valley, carrying death 
and destruction in their wake. Or, in 
the silent hours of night, portentous 
bodies of snow leave their lofty home 
and glide noiselessly down upon the ill- 
fated lowlands. The careless victims 
awake enly to eternal night, and find 
themselves buried alive under over- 
whelming masses. - Such was the fate of 
Bueras in the canton of Grisons. No 
warning voice had been heard ; no thun- 
der announced the fearful catastrophe ; 
sweet sleep bound the whole village ; but 
when thé morning dawned, the town re- 
mained enveloped in night—a huge moun- 
tain of snow covered the untortunate 
place, and only a*few men could be res- 
cued alive, by almost incredible efforts. 
As the waters of the deep have risen and 
with their silent floods covered fertile 
and populous districts, to be seen no 
more by the eye of man, so even now 
Norwegian valleys, the happy home of 
peaceful peasants and of a thousand 
cattle upon the hills, are not unfrequently 
buried in the dark hours of a single 
night by treacherous avalanches. Ages 
afterwards, when the suns of many years 
have melted the huge masses of snow 
and ice, the bodies of the dead are found 
as if resting in swect slumber, with arms 
interlocked and eyes uplifted to their 
Father above, who had called them so 
suddenly to their eternal home. 

At other times, the mountains them- 
selves loosen the bands that have held 
them together for ages, and, leaving 
their ancient resting-places, roll down 
into the plain, changing fertile fields 
into arid deserts, and burying villages 
and towns deep under their crumbling 
ruins. , Who does not know the heart- 
rending fate that befell the village 
of Goldau near Righi? Who has for- 
gotten the fate of the Willey family 
at the Notch of the White Hills? Who 
marvels not at the changes that a night 
produced on Mount Ida, in the state of 
New York? The great Creator spoke, 
and lofty mountains arose above the 
surface of the dark waters that covered 
the earth. He crowned them with un- 
changing ice and snow. He covered 
their hoary heads with dark clouds. 
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From the deep bosom of the earth, He ed by black, slimy swamps, they are at 
called the high ranges with their horns other times shut in by lofty, bold walls 
of glassy rock, and their dark, furrow- of living rock and covered with luxu- 
ed sides; layer upon layer covered the riant vegetation. Who has not read the 
naked skeletons, and His bounty spread classic description of the favored valley 
over all a rich carpet of grass, or the of Tempe? Far in the east, in the fire- 
warm mantle of dense forests. As country of Zoroaster, and in the midst 
man beheld them, he saw in them an_ of volcanic cones, beautiful valleys with 
attribute of the Most High, and called pure streams and peaceful glades lic 
them the everlasting hills, the eternal among the mountains, and the vale of 
mountains. But ata breath of the Lord, Kosran Shah, a perfect picture of syl- 
they are seen no more. There is no van beauty, is celebrated as one of the 
rest in nature, not even in the rigid, five paradises of Persian poetry. Such 
solid matter of which these towering valleys abound also in other countries, 
rocks were formed. They pass away though they are rare in ourown. They 
and ‘melt from before the Lord’ in are sheltered by high ramparts, rising 
restless destruction; and that time, on all sides in beautifully varied forms; 
which is not measured by the brief years colossal rocks lie or hang scattered 
of man, may yet see the Andes razed to about, and verdure, rich in fragrant 
the ground, and the Himalayas covering flowers, spreads its velvety carpet 
the vast plains of Asia with their gi- around gigantic trees of by-gone ages ; 
gantic ruins, whenever it please Him, a foaming cascade, falling through the 
“‘which removeth the mountains and  cloven ravine in cataract after cataract, 
they know not, which everturneth them or a deep, dark river between walls 
in his anger.” of shadowy granite, adds freshness to 
But valleys also are parts of the the grateful shade, and its charms are 
mountains, and often lie among them completed, when to the mind also is 
at a higher elevation than the loftiest suggested some historical association, 
ranges of our Union. ‘Their character- as in the Tempe of Greece or in Pe- 
istic feature is seclusion and peaceful trarch’s Vaucluse. 
repose. The mountains lift us up from Here in the valley, and among moun- 
the world and place it in panoramic tains, where ‘“nature’s heart beats 
view before the astonished eye; they  strong,’”’ live men who show in feature 
enliven the solitude of the regions and character the undeniable influence 
around us with a hundred attrac- of the giants in whose neighborhood 
tive objects, and raise our feelings they dwell. Their eyes are ever drawn 
into enthusiastic emotion. The valley, upward, and as the pointed arch, the 
on the contrary, leads us to think but ogive window, the vaulted ceiling and 
of our utter seclusion from the world ;7the lofty steeple of Gothic churches 
perfect solitude and solemn melan- ié eye, step by step, from the low 
choly or cheerful peace fill our soul. { marble that covers the dead, to the pure 
Above is the brilliant throne of omni- heaven, that is His throne, so the high 
otent nature; down in the valley her mountains also make the son of dust, 
lessings are spread out, as she scatters that lives among them, look up freely 
them with liberal hand; there she is into the bright blue ether and from 
gorgeous and majestic, a mighty queen thence to his great Father on high. His 
—here she is a friend, a mother, full of glance is no longer riveted to the har- 
kindness and tender affection. vest on the vast plain with thoughts 
Valleys differ as much in their natural of gain and profit; he is not oppressed 
beauty as the mountains by which they _ by the dense forests that hide from him 
are surrounded. From the narrow ray- the beauty of the sky; he follows not 
ine which only at noon is greeted by a_ with vain, indefinite longing the slow, 
few straggling rays of the sun, to the steady stream as it rolls its waves to 
wide hospitable valley that unites the the ocean. 
lofty peaks above to the fertile plain Here his eye is ever lifted upwards— 
below—what a distance! Here they from the moment when the morning sun 
are little more than terrific fissures—as first kindles her beacons of joy on the 
in the Balkan—so deep and narrow that highest Alp, and proclaims aloud that an- 
below the sweet light of day is never other day has been added by God’s merey 
seen. Sometimes bare and barren, to our life, to the last hour of twilight, 
filled with rubbish and gravel, and water- when the shadows of night steal gently 
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upward and cover valley and hill-side with 
their dark mantle, until silence covers 
the earth. Neither the monotony of the 
steppe nor the despair of the desert ever 
weighs on the buoyant heart: images 
of joy unutterable alternate with sweet, 
longing melancholy ; impressions, ever 
changing, ever stirring, fill his soul from 
hour to hour, and feed it with sweet pain 
or happy peace, until it can live no long- 
er without the unseen food, and sickens 
and sorrows when torn from its home. 
Dangers and difficulties of every kind 
steel his arm, and sharpen his senses ; 
the purest air in all the earth, and ever 
new sources of joy and gratitude amid 
God’s bountiful nature, enliven his fancy 
and quicken his heart’s noblest feel- 
ings. The same wild, solemn and soli- 
tary scenery adds, morover, a blessing 
surpassing all others : a cheerful confi- 
dence, a quiet peace, a child’s implicit 
reliance on Him, who has ever chosen to 
commune nearest with man, not in the 
lowly valley, but-on the lofty moun- 
tain. 

Hence it is that such heights, in pro- 
portion as they approach the character 
of true triumphant mountains, have ever 
been looked upon as the dwelling-places 
of greatest strength, of sweetest sim- 
plicity, nay, as the very homes of earli- 
est poesy. Not without good reason 
have nearly all nations placed their 
highest and holiest conceptions upon 
lofty mountain tops, and ever claimed 
historical descent even, in the literal 
sense of the word, from the heights 
that tower around their earliest home. 
Hence, also, the well-known character- 
istic features of mountaineers, who show 
more markedly than all other classes of 
inen the powerful influence of physical 
geography on the development of the 
race. They are found to abound in 
strength and in spirit. In body and 
mind the son of the mountains surpass- 
es the children of the plain, because 
from earliest youth he has to rely on 
himself, must conquer difficulties after 
difficulties, breathes ever the purest air, 
and is, for more than one reason, less 
accessible to luxury and effeminacy. 
Strong and well-formed in body, active 
and vigilant in mind, the dweller on 
Alpine heights enjoys besides, in most 
instances, a more cheerful temper and 
more joyous manners than others—a 
blessing bestowed upon all of them 
alike, on the Alps of Switzerland and 
on Tartaric mountains, among Basques 
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and Abyssinians, on the Nilgerry and 
on the Himalaya. 

It is true that local peculiarities 
occasionally produce striking contrasts, 
and shock our eye by the sight of piteous 
creatures in the very midst of a healthy, 
blooming population ; but these are rare 
and isolated exceptions, confined to nar- 
row limits and easily yielding to well- 
directed benevolence. The strengthen- 
ing power of the mountains, on the 
other hand, seldom fails to reinvigorate 
the body, and to restore to the mind its 
buoyant elasticity, especially where, as 
in the tropics, they become the natural 
resort of suffering natives and debilitated 
strangers. Such great natural blessings, 
combined with the active spirit and the 
self-conscious strength of mountaineers, 
could not fail to produce both courage 
and independence. They all love free- 
dom. We needno examples; for, from 
the sons of Scotland and icy Norway, 
in the north, to the free Swiss and the 
unsubdued Basques, in the south, they 
all bear witness to the fact. 

Nor must we forget, that mountains 


‘isolate men more than anything else on 


firm land. Rivers have become high- 
roads, and the ocean has been bridged 
over; but mountains, though covered 
with railway-tracks, and pierced by 
marvelous tunnels, will ever remain the 
great lines of division between kingdom 
and kingdom. 


** Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, . 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


With equal jealousy, they shelter their 
own children against all influences from 
without. Among them ancient customs 
and strongly-marked individualities sur- 
vive, long after repeated revolutions have 
cut down all that grows on the plain to 
a dead level. The mountaineer’s house 
is his castle in a better sense and toa 
much fuller extent than even the proud 
Englishman’s home. There he dwells in 
simplicity, but in content. His soil is 
poor, his resources are few, but his wants, 
also, are modest. Hence poverty and 
hospitality are the strange twin-sisters 
that are ever found under his rock-cover- 
ed roof. So itis all over the globe, wher- 
ever men dwell in peace. ‘The scantier 
life appears among them, the less com- 
fort and luxury are known—the more 
they are given to value aid and to 
afford ready shelter to the weary wan- 
derer or the sufferer among themselves. 
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Ritter, in his travels through Abys- 
sinia, was long since led to the conclu- 
sion, that hospitality was at home in 
every Alpine region, in spite of their 
equally universal poverty. 

What is, perhaps, least carefully no- 
ticed by the general observer in this kind 
of High Life is, the nomadic character of 
almost all dwellers on mountains. The 
sterility of the soil, in connection with 
the general activity of the race, drives 
them constantly away from their native 
land and leads them to emigrate, at least 
for a time, to distant countries, partly 
to sell there the products of their own 
industry and partly to seek there an 
ampler income and a provision for their 
declining years. Thus we find the 
brave Swiss serving foreign masters 
with a touching fidelity that makes am- 
ple amends for his mercenary service, 
whilst the humbler son of Savoy is con- 
tent to clean chimneys and to play his 
hurdy-gurdy. The poor, frugal Galle- 
go is found all over Spain, as cold Dal- 
arm sends out her sons in winter, and 
her daughters in summer, to earn a liv- 
ing in Stockholm. The Fulah and the 
Zemindar of Kamaum but repeat in 
Africa and Asia the example of the 
Galician Poleon the northern Carpathian 
mountains. But from east and west, 
from north and south, they all gather 
again around their early home, ere the 
silver cord be loosed and the golden 
bowl broken. 

Even on their own mountains, these 
hardy children of men often lead a life 
that sumewhat resembles the wandering 
life of the nomad. Thousands earn a 
scanty living by traveling, without rest 
aud repose, over high, steep passes, and 
through dangerous valleys, followed by 
long lines of heavily-laden beasts of 
burden ; others, who live by their cattle, 
change from the lofty senn-huts in sum- 
mer to the well-sheltered valleys in win- 
ter, whilst in the Himalaya they have 
special villages built for each season. 

In their migrations they depend, like 
the nomads of the steppes, on the cat- 
tle that feed and clothe them. High up 
to the line of perpetual snow they drive 
their herds of gigantic oxen. Where 
horned cattle and even sheep no long- 
er find green pastures, there the goat 
still knows how to support itself by 
frugal diet. But when even the most 
modest of our domestic cattle would 
starve, bountiful nature still furnishes 
two beings, so rarely endowed, so mar- 
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velously fitted for their exclusive abode, 
that they have ever been noted as strik- 
ing evidences of the wisdom and bounty 
of the Creator. The one is the reindeer, 
the all-useful friend of man in high 
northern regions. The other is the 
Yak, or grunting ox, which nature has 
fitted to live in the snow-covered moun- 
tains of inner Asia, on the very highest 
table-land of our globe, which the chil- 
dren of the soil call, in their expressive 
language, the ‘‘ dwelling of snow,” or 
the ‘roof of the worid.”” A small 
buffalo in appearance, his long, shaggy 
hair, with which he is covered all over, 
sweeps the ground, and ends at the tail 
in a large and magnificent tuft. Inde- 
pendent of wind and weather, he lives 
wherever the mean temperature does 
not rise above the freezing pvint. If 
the snows become too deep above, he 
rolls himself down a sloping mountain- 
side and feeds while slowly ascending ; 
when he reaches the summit, he rolls 
down again and eats a second deep fur- 
row into the snow. When summer 
approaches he ascends to the regions of 
eternal snow, and the inhabitants leave 
their sheltered valleys and follow their 
numerous herds. ‘They live on their 
milk, they eat their flesh. and dress them 
skins. Their long hair makes ropes 
stronger than hemp, and the bushy tail 
is eagerly purchased for fans and fly 
brushes. What is strangest, perhaps, 
is their use for the saddle. Wherever 
a man can walk, there the ox may be 
ridden. His intelligence is marvelous, 
often surpassing the far-famed cunning 
of elephants. When travelers have 
lost their way, one of these animals is 
driven ahead, and avoids with almost 
miraculous instinct all hidden clefts and 
crevices. When the passes are filled 
with snow, and neither man nor horse 
can cross the mountains, a herd of 
grunting oxen is sent on and soon tram- 
ples the snow sufficiently down to open 
a passage. 

Need we wonder that the mountaineer 
loves his home, even to homesickness? 
Have not cows, exported from Switzer- 
land, become maddened when suddenly 
hearing the Ranz des vaches? The 
French government, it is well known, 
had to prohibit the playing of certain 
Swiss airs in the presence of the Swiss re- 
giments, because it was never done 
without causing more than one of that 
noble band to die of a broken heart! 
Among no class of men is the love of 
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their native country so universal, among 
none so all-powerful as among the chil- 
dren of mountains. Even when rich- 
est and most powerful abroad, they 
have been known to sigh for the poverty 
of their own hills. We all prize most 
highly what we have earned at the 
greatest expense of labor and patience 
—who has to work harder, who to wait 
more humbly for the blessing that comes 
from above, than those who hunt the 
chamois on threatening paths, or who 
till the soil that they have carried for 
miles on their shoulders from the dis- 
tant valley? We all look back upon 
our hours of tears and gentle sorrow as 
the sweetest of our life; the heavenly 
dew then fell upon the germs of our 
warmest affections, our noblest impulses, 
and now they bud and blossom. The 
mountaineer, also, in his narrow home, 
sees in every rock buta grave-stone that 
covers one he has loved, in every tree 
a memento of dangers endured or losses 
inflicted. So he clings to his own native 
land, rich in memories, fertile in associa- 
tions ; he nestles in the bosom of that 
nature which he has ever looked up to 
as his loving mother, and neither the. 
riches of cities nor the beauty of plains 
can ever wean him from his early, tender 
love. Even physical influence strengthens 
this feeling; the children of lofty high- 
lands bear the denser air of lower 
regions as ill and as impatiently as the 
sons of the plain the purer air of moun- 
tains. 

Isolated as they are from the rest of 
the world, its dangers and its tempta- 
tions, leading a lonely life, with simple 
joys and simple wants, they have every- 
where preserved longest of all the vir- 
tues of moral purity and strict honesty. 
What traveler in Europe has not noticed 
at once the striking difference, in Alps or 
Apennines. between the men that live 
near the much frequented passes, or 
popular high-roads, and those that dwell 
in remoter villages? Far away in the 
heart of the mountains, in narrow val- 
leys and secluded glens, the wanderer 
often meets with asimplicity and honesty 
that have long since passed away from 
the plains below, and that seems still to 
exhale the perfume of early, happier 
days. When theinhabitants of Kamaum, 
on the Himalaya, leave their higher 
villages to go down for a season to the 
sheltered valleys, not a soul is left be- 
hind, and a few simple latches of wood 
protect safely all they possess upon 
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earth. Yet a theft has not been heard 
of for ages. Even in the Swiss Alps, 
bee-hives may be seen scattered far and 
near, on sunny rocks, near fragrant 
meadows, which are left there for the 
summer in trusting and honored confi- 
dence. The foot-wanderer through the 
Austrian Alps may also recollect the 
touching reliance with which his guide 
drops his burdensome coat by the way- 
side, sure to find it again, upon his 
return. 

Even in point of art some features 
may be found peculiar to the children 
of mountains. Almost all over the 
globe, they are found to love music with 
genuine fondness; and what gives to 
their airs a surprising resemblance in 
all Alpine regions on earth is, the never- 
failing introduction of the echo into 
their melodies. Nature herself seems 
to have taught them, moreover, a cer- 
tain love for pleasant colors and con- 
trasts. Even in regions where the land- 
scape is nowise remarkable for brilliant 
lights and lively colors, as in the Scotch 
Highlands, the same peculiarity may be 
observed. In the plain, the eye soon 
loses sight of all detail, and wan- 
ders wearily over the vast expanse of 
uniform color. In the mountains, on 
the contrary, brilliant contrasts abound : 
here it is the fresh green of luxuriant 
grass by the side of the rich hues of 
Alpine flowers ; there the stern, gray 
granite rock sets off to perfection the 
clear, silvery stream of foaming waters 
that plays merrily over its surface. 
Their dwellings, also, are everywhere 
alike, from the Alps to the Ural, from 
the Pyrenees to the Andes. The use 
of the same material—massive logs of 
wood—must needs produce in itself a 
certain similarity of forms; but what 
is less easily explained is the equally 
universal peculiarity, that all mountain 
races build their houses with roofs but 
little sloping, although for months and 
months heavy masses of snow rest 
upon them. With touching simplicity 
they also love everywhere to paint, on 
the carvings and cornices of their houses, 
— legends which express their con- 

dence in the great Father in heaven. 
“TI, John Gotthelf, built this house; 
but God gave His blessing!” Their 
whole life is summed up in the words: 


the Mountains. 


** In this house I live on earth, 
Here I and mine have had our birth— 
But my home is above 
With the great God of Love !” 





‘THE RISE OF 
) R. MOTLEY has chosen, for his dé- 

but on the historic stage, one of the 
most significant episodes in the whole 
of the early struggles of the modern 
era. The revolt of the Netherlands, 
against the political and ecclesiastical 
domination of Spain, was a part of that 
great contest carried on throughout 
the sixteenth century, between the Teu- 
tonic Protestant nations, with their de- 
cided tendency to intellectual freedom 
and territorial division, and the Romanic 
Catholic nations, with their no less de- 
cided bias towards intellectual acqui- 
escence, and the unity of government. 
It was, however, a most pregnant part 
of this contest. All the influences of 
race, politics, and religion, which came 
in conflict in the general movements of 
the age, were concentrated in these 
lesser conflicts, and it is no exaggeration 
to say, that in the encounters which 
took place on the spongy sands, and 
amid the watery dykes of the Low Coun- 
tries, were involved all the grand inter- 
ests of the existing world. They re- 
hearsed in little, if we may use the 
term, that gigantic drama of war and 
bloodshed, which, a few years later, con- 
vulsed the entire continent. 

It is this fact which lends to the 
Dutch war its high importance in world- 
history. Had it been simply the strug- 
gle of a few oppressed provinces against 
a powerful invader, it would have 
found many a parallel in the course of 
the ages; but it was a great deal more 
than this: it was a direct and determin- 
ing grapple between the controlling in- 
fluences of the time, animated by its 
profoundest animosities, and containing 
in its results a magnificent or disastrous 
future. Ever since the accession of 
Charles V. to the crowns of Spain and 
the Empire, the real and pervading issue 
of Europe lay in the necessary antago- 
nism of the principles of universality 
and absolutism in church and state, and 
the principles of national independence, 
and civil and moral freedom. The for- 
mer were asserted by the splendid 
monarchy of Spain, linked in with the 
religious hierarchy of Rome, while the 
latter found their chief adherents among 
the distracted northern states of Ger- 
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many, and the no less distracted com- 
mercial provinces of the Netherlands. 
Charles V., and, subsequently, Philip 
II., who inherited his policy, if not his 
wisdom, in seeking the formation of a 
great state which should possess a com- 
mon government, and a common reli- 
gion, encountered their most formi- 
dable obstacles in the spirit which had 
been growing for centuries, of national 
independence, intellectual culture, com- 
mercial activity, and religious freedom. 
In Germany, the intellectual and moral 
element of this opposition was the 
strongest, and came to a head earlier 
in the outbreak of Luther; but in the 
Netherlands, the national and commer- 
cial element prevailed, and was some- 
time longer in ripening. But wherever 
these principles came in contact, the 
encounter was deadly and fearful, and 
nowhere more so than in the Nether- 
lands, because nowhere were the an- 
tagonisms more direct, universal, and 
inveterate. 

The people of the Netherlands, main- 
ly descended from the old Batavian and 
Belgie races, who, overcome by the 
superior forces of the Romans, had 
contributed, for four centuries, the most 
effective arm to the legions of their con- 
querors, were earlier than the rest of 
Europe emancipated from the serfdom 
of the middle ages. Their favorable posi- 
tion on the north seas, and on the shores 
of navigable streams, outlets to the 
continent, gathering them into towns, 
had led them to a profitable commerce, 
and toa most flourishing external and po- 
litical condition. The affluence flowing 
in upon them from east and west, at- 
tracted population, generated arts, en- 
livened society, and developed, while it 
fortified, the sense of individual dignity 
and worth. Along with the growing 
trade, therefore, a growing independ- 
ence, entrenched behind municipal pri- 
vileges, had inured them to self-trust 
and free exertion. As early as the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
power of the sovereign in the Nether- 
lands was strictly limited by the power 
of the estates, in which the trades, as 
well as the nobility, were represented. 
Without their consent no law could be 
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enacted, no war undertaken, no tax im- 
posed, no change in the currency effect- 
ed, and no foreigner allowed to take 
part in the government. This substan- 
tial liberty had been retained even un- 
der the rule of the powerful Dukes of 
Burgundy, who sought to reduce them 
to subjection. When the Emperor 
Maximilian, at a later day, backed by 
all the might of the Roman German em- 
pire, endeavored to inflict extraordinary 
taxes upon them, and to quarter his 
troops in the provinces, they instantly 
flew to arms, and made no scruple of 
seizing his person, and confining hin 
till they had attained satisfactory assur- 
ances of future security. They were 
republicans in spirit, if not in name. 
They prized that sturdy burgher inde- 
pendence which had made them what 
they were, and, at a time of almost uni- 
versal war and universal abjectness, had 
not only raised their cities into cities of 
opulence, but had made them, also, 
cities of refuge for the world. Under 
these circumstances, the transition from 
civil to religious freedom was not diffi- 
cult. At the oncoming of the Reforma- 
tion, the Netherlanders were nominally 
Catholics; but nowhere were the new 


doctrines more gratefully welcomed 
than among them, or more rapidly 


spread. Introduced through a thou- 
sand channels—by the Protestant tra- 
ders of Germany, by the English and 
French fugitives from persecution, by 
their own children educated at Geneva, 
by the Swiss mercenaries of the Empe- 
ror, even—they speedily diffused them- 
selves over the land, like the waters of 
the sea when one of their dykes had 
broken. A hard-working people, they 
had little respect for the luxurious in- 
dolence of the monks; and a plain, sim- 
ple-hearted people, they were more at- 
tracted by the intellectual charms of 
doctrine than by the sensuous splendors 
of ritual. 

The Spanish nation, on the other 
hand, by nature arrogant, and by train- 
ing superstitious and bigoted, was the 
willing slave of a double despotism, of 
amighty but oppressive monarchy, and 
of an imposing but subtle and selfish 
ecclesiasticism. Its recent conquest 
of Grenada had rekindled its enthusi- 
asm to the fiery pitch of the crusades, 
its discovery of the New World had 
given a vent to the most romantic spirit 
of adventure, as well as to the most 
ferocious cupidity; while the magnifi- 
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cent extent of its dominion filled it 
with unbounded audacity and pride. 
Every incident in the events of the 
time conspired to raise in the mind of 
the Spaniard the dangerous conscious- 
ness of his greatness. Master of half 
of Europe, and of nearly all America, 
with possessions in Africayin Asia, and 
among the rich Spice Islands of the In- 
dian seas, the favorite of the Holy 
Pontiff, himself the vicegerent of Christ, 
and the spiritual guide of a hundred 
million souls, he seemed to hold the 
keys to all the treasures of earth, and to 
all the glorious rewards of Heaven. 
He was the lord of man, and the man 
of the Lord; he had fused the power- 
ful kingdoms of the peninsula into a 
single more powerful kingdom ; he had 
driven the Saracen from Europe in the 
midst of a sanguinary resistance; he 
had been victorious over France; he 
had ravaged Italy ; he had dared to 
beard the pope, and he had despoiled 
a new continent of its wealth. His 
statesmen were the ablest that had ap- 
peared since the most flourishing days 
of Greece, and his soldiers the bravest 
that had appeared since the most flour- 
ishing days of Rome. His soldiers, in- 
deed, were brave with more than Roman 
bravery ; for, to the animal courage and 
national ambition of the Roman, they 
added the romantic valor of chivalry 
and the impulsive zeal as well as the 
stoical endurance of religion. It was 
not surprising, then, that the Spaniard 
should pride himself on his superiority 
among the nations; yet, more than the 
triumph of his arms, and more than the 
seductions of his policy, he valued the 
steadfastness which had distinguished 
his faith, and rendered him its elected 
champion. At atime when the people 
everywhere were falling away from the 
ancient church, like leaves from a smit- 
ten tree—when Germany, Holland, 
England, France, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland, were stirred to their depths by 
religious schism, and even Italy was 
retained in the fold of the faithful only 
by the profound craft of a milder and 
more liberal policy on the part of 
Rome—the Spaniard remained unaf- 
fected. The result of the agitation, so 
far as man could see, had been to in- 
duce him to draw tighter the bands of 
intolerance, and to heap fresh fuel upon 
the fires of the inquisition. ‘Times 
of refreshing,” as Macaulay says, 
‘*came to all neighboring countries ; 
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but one people alone remained, like the 
fieece of the Hebrew warrior, dry in 
the midst of that benignant and fertil- 
izing dew. Among the men of the six- 
teenth century, the Spaniard was the 
man of the fifteenth century, or of a 
still darker period—delighted to behold 
an auto da fé; or ready to volunteer on 
a crusade.” 

It was the mistake of Philip IL, 
when he came to reign over these two 

oples, more remote from each other 
in their spiritual affinities than in their 
local positions, to suppose that he could 
transfer the institutions of the one to 
the soil of the other, and change, by the 
stroke of a pen, the inwrought results 
of centuries. Receiving the Provinces 
at the moment of their highest bloom, 
when they contained more flourishing 
towns than there were days in the year, 
when the revenues exacted from them 
were more copious than all the mines 
of South America, when the temper of 
the people, made moderate by plenty 
and content, was remarkably placable, 
there was nothing easier for him than 
to have retained their allegiance and 
support. He had only, like a wise states- 
man, to adapt his measures to the in- 
evitable exigencies of the situation. But 
Philip was not a statesman. A Span- 
iard of the Spaniards, with the worst 
traits of his nation, aggravated by the 
gloomy, monkish education he had re- 
ceived, dark, revengeful, and supersti- 
tious, without one generous sentiment, 
or a single noble ambition, he had con- 
ceived an ideal of government better 
fitted to the satraps of an oriental tyrant 
than to the court of a Christian monarch. 
His father, Charles V., though scarce- 
ly less a despot in action than he, was 
a despot who had tempered his rule by 
seeming friendly concessions, and ex- 
tinguished the perception of his wrongs 
amid the blaze of his brilliant exploits. 
Born among the Flemings, he had sur- 
rounded his person with Flemings; and 
the Flemings received some of the re- 
flected lustre of his glory. He was ar- 
bitrary, but arbitrary from policy, and 
not, as Philip was, from preference. 
Narrowness, bigotry, and hatred were 
the inborn qualities of the son, who had 
achieved no great deeds to awaken ad- 
miration, and who exhibited no tender- 
ness to conciliate love. Distrusted and 
disliked by his northern subjects, from 
the very hour when, a young man, he 
had shown himself reserved and haughty 
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amid the genial festivities of the cele- 
brated abdication, he returned their 
aversion with a double venom. He 
never comprehended the sturdy citizen 
independence of those prosperous burgh- 
ers ; he never sympathzied in their pur- 
suits, nor admired their lowly citizen- 
like virtues; he was impatient of their 
traditional privileges; he was piqued 
by their boasts of freedom ; he was jeal- 
ous of those among their nobles whom 
he did not despise, and he scorned their 
seeming feebleness. Had they never 
aroused his deep religious enmities, 
they would not have been his favorites; 
but when they gave an eager entrance to 
the Reformation, when, in the natural 
over-action of a new movement which 
had been long suppressed, their rabble 
broke the images of his saints, and 
scattered the sacred relics of his sanc- 
tuary, they were, from that instant, 
doomed to an unheard of ‘vengeance. 
They were doomed, however, not in a 
frenzy of exasperation, not in the heat 
of outraged prejudices nor in a sudden 
burst of unreasoning resentment, but 
with slow, cold, calculating, subtle, and 
implacable malignity. For with him 
the name of heretic was the synonym of 
miscreant, wretch, criminal, outcast, 
and of whatever else is odious to man, 
and abandoned of God. The inhuman 
theology of the time he sincerely believ- 
ed, and he was prepared to enforce its 
remorseless sanctions with all the cowled 
treacheries of the inquisition, and all the 
overbearing energies of the first of states. 
Active in brain, but inactive in body, his 
movements were wily, rather than im- 
petuous, though he always contrived 
that they should be fatal. If he hasten- 
ed his purposes, it was only to antici- 
pate the chances of possible escape ; and 
when he tarried in them, it was only to 
render the means more sure, and the 
execution final. Thus, it is impossible 
to read his memoirs without thinkin 
of him, as he sat amid the schemes o: 
his far-reaching empire, as of some sul- 
len and gigantic spider in the midst 
of his woe entrapping his poor victims 
on every hand, and darting forth onl 
when their struggles threaten to bre 
through the infernal meshes. 

The agents whom Philip selected, for 
the execution of his vengeance upon the 
offending Netherlands, were the fit im- 
plements of his double nature, as a 
churchman andaking. They were first 
the Cardinal Granville, and afterwards 
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the Duke of Alva—the one as subtle an 
ecclesiastic as ever concealed the fires 
of hell beneath the smiles of heaven, and 
the other as inflexible a soldier as ever 
stalked through rivers of blood to do a 
master’s will. Granville, whose real 
name was Anthony Peronet, was a 
Frenchman by birth, and had taken his 
first lessons in state-craft under Charles 
V., as his deputy at the Council of Trent. 
He had served the Emperor, also, in sub- 
sequent negotiations, and had had the 
adroitness to get himself retained in the 
service of the son. Secretary to Mar- 
garet of Parma, the nominal regent 
of the Netherlands, he speedily made 
himself the real regent. ‘To a mind of 
rare penetration and comprehensiveness, 
he united great learning, great diligence, 
great patience, and the most remarkable 
facility in devising and unraveling of 
plots. He was always at his post and 
always prepared for the event. Penetrat- 
ing to the depths of his master’s mind, 
he apprehended his wishes almost be- 
fore they were formed, and he carried 
them into effect with a graceful audacity, 
which flattered the imperial self-love, 
without surprising its vanity. Devoted 
to the throne, more even than to the 
church, fertile in expedients, indefati- 
gable in labor, and of polished and insinu- 
atin g manners, he grew the indispensable 
confidant of Philip. But he was more 


successful in gaining the friendship of 
his sovereign, than he was in appeasing 


the discontents of his subjects. All 
the acts of the government being charged 
to him, he became an intolerable offense 
to the nobles as well as to the people ; 
and, after much delay, and with great 
reluctance on the part of the an but 
not until he had sowed the seeds of irre- 
concilable divisions, he was compelled 
to retire before the storm which they 
raised against him. As a foreigner, his 
official existence there was a violation 
of the ancient constitution. Surrounding 
himself with foreigners, he had repulsed 
the entire body of the native aristoc- 
racy ; retaining an extraordinary force 
of Spanish troops in the country, he 
had to bear the brunt of their repeated 
misconduct ; quartering a multitude of 
new bishops on the dioceses, he had 
offended religious prejudices and in- 
creased the taxes; and, favoring secretly 
the processes of the inquisition, he had 
alarmed the suspicions and fears of the 
the people, through whom the very name 
of that tribunal sent a thrill horror. 
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But Philip had dallied and equivoca- 
ted in regard to his removal, until the 
discontents had spread through all class- 
es of the nobility, and down among the 
lowest ranks of the populace. A time- 
lier intervention might have relieved the 
state of affairs; but, on the recall of 
Granville, matters had gone so far that 
the ‘slight concessions announced but 
whetted the rage for more, and there re- 
mained no alternative for Philip, but to 
yield to an extent which would have 
damaged his supremacy, or to settle the 
difficulties at once, with the iron hand. 
True to his nature, he made choice of 
a governor, to supersede the feeble and 
trembling Margaret, whose selection, 
apart from the enormous power with 
which he was invested,would have shown 
to which side of this alternative he in- 
clined. The Duke of Alva was sent 
into the Netherlands, after a pompous 
preliminary parade, and at the head of 
ten thousand men. A person better 
adapted to the execution of Philip's de- 
signs did not then exist. He was the 
foremost warrior of Europe, who had 
triumphed on every field but one; and 
as distinguished for the asperity of his 
manners as he was for the intrepidit 
of his valor. ‘‘As a man,’ says Mr. 
Motley, somewhat naively, ** his charac- 
ter was simple. He did not combine a 
great variety of vices, but those which 
he had were colossal, and he possessed 
no virtues. He was neither lustful nor 
intemperate, but his professed eulogists 
admitted his enormous avarice, while the 
world has agreed that such an amount 
of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindic- 
tiveness and universal bloodthirstiness, 
were never found in a savage beast of 
the forest, and but rarely in a human 
bosom.” 

Inexperienced as a statesman, and 
without talent, save in his profession, 
this soulless, cast-iron man was master 
of the methods of the soldier, which move 
‘straightforward, like a cannon-ball,’’ 
to their ends, and he joined to them the 
craftier methods of the inquisition. His 
administration, beginning with the Ju- 
das-like betrayal of Counts Egmont and 
Horn, followed by their worse than Pi- 
late-like trial and execution—murders 
almost unparalleled, for the pathetic in- 
terest which clings to the victims, and for 
the reckless atrocity in the perpetrators 
—was marked throughout by every vice 
that may proclaim a tyranny. Mr. Mot- 
ley has summed up the results in the fol- 
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lowing terrific, but not exaggerated pas- 
sage : 

“ As an administrator of the civil and judicial 
affairs of the country, Alva at once reduced its 
institutions to a frightful simplicity. In the 

lace of the ancient i of which the Nether- 
nds were so proud, he substituted the Blood- 
Council. This tribunal was even more arbi- 
than the Inquisition. Never was a sim- 

pler apparatus for tyranny devised than this 
great Taeeensin machine. Never was 80 
great a quantity of murder and robbery achiev- 
ed with such dispatch and regularity. Senten- 
cos, executions and confiscations, to an incredi- 
ble extent, were turned out daily with appalling 
precision. For this invention, Alva alone is 
responsible. The tribunal and its counselors 
were the work and the creatures of his hand, 
and faithfully did they accomplish the dark 
purpose of their existence. Nor can it be urged, 
in extenuation of the Governor’s crimes, that he 
was but the blind and fanatically loyal slave of 
his sovereign. A noble nature could not have 
contaminated itself with such slaughter-house 
work, but might have sought to mitigate the 
royal policy without forswearing allegiance. A 
nature less rigid than iron would at least have 
manifested compunction, as it found itself con- 
verted into a fleshless instrument of massacre. 
More decided than his master, however, he 
seemed, by his promptness, to rebuke the dila- 
tory genius of Philip. The king seemed. at 
times, to loiter over his work, teasing and tan- 
talizing his appetite for vengeance, before it 
shoujd be gratified. Alva, rapid and brutal, 
scorned nt epicureanism. e strode with 
igantic steps over haughty statutes and popu- 
S constitutions ; crushing alike the magnates 


who claimed a bench of monarchs for theirj ury, 
and the ignoble artisans who could appeal only 
to the laws of their land. From the pompous 
and theatrical scaffolds of Egmont and Horn, 
to the nineteen halters prepared by Master 
Karl, to hang up the chief bakers and brewers 


of Brussels on their own thresholds—from the 
beheading of the twenty nobles on the Horse- 
market, in the opening of the Governor’s ca- 
reer, to the roasting alive of Uitenhoove at its 
close—from the bluck on which fell the honored 
head of Anthony Straalen, to the obscure chair 
in which the ancient gentlewoman of Amster- 
dam suffered death for an act of vicarious mercy 
—from one year's end to another’s—from the 
most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacri- 
fice, the eye and hand of the great master di- 
rected, without weariness, the task imposed by 
the sovereign. 

‘* No doubt the work of almost indiscriminate 
massacre had been duly mapped out. Not often 
in history has a governor arrived to administer 
the affairs of a province where the whole popu- 
lation, three millions strong, had been formally 
sentenced to death. As time wore on, how- 
ever, he even surpassed the bloody instructions 
which he had received. He waived aside the 
recommendations of tlie Blood-Council to mer- 
cy; he dissuaded the monarch from attempting 
the path of clemency, which, for secret reasons, 
Philip was inclined at ove period to attempt. 
The Gererser had, as he assured the King, 
been using gentleness in vain, and he was now 
determined to try what a little wholesome se- 
verity could effect. These words were written 
immediately after the massacre at Harlem. 

‘* With all the bloodshed at Mons, and Naar- 
den, and Mechlin, and by the Council of Tu- 
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mults, daily, for six years long, still crying from 
the ground, he taxed himself with a misplaced 
and foolish tenderness to the people. He as- 
sured the a that when Alkmaar should be 
taken, he would not spare a ‘ living soul amon 

its whole population ; and, as his parting ad- 
vice, he recommended that every city in the 
Netherlands should be burned to the ground, 
except a few which could be occupied perma- 
nently by the royal troops. On the whole, so 
finished a picture of a perfect and absolute 
tyranny has rarely been presented to mankind 
by history, as in Alva’s administration of the 

etherlands. 

“The tens of thousands in those miserable 
provinces who fell victims to the gallows, the 
sword, the stake, the living grave, or to living 
banishment, have never been counted; for 
those statistics of barbarity are often effaced 
from human record. Enough, however, is 
known, and enough has been recited in the 
sees pages. No mode in which human 

eings have ever caused their fellow-creatures 
to suffer, was omitted from daily practice. Men, 
women, and children, old and young, nobles 
and paupers, opulent burghers, hospital pa- 
tients, lunatics, dead bodies, all were indis- 
criminately made to furnish food for the scaffold 
and the stake. Men were tortured, beheaded, 
hanged by the neck and by the legs, burned 
before slow fires, pinched to death with red hot 
tongs, broken upon the wheel, starved, and 
flayed alive. Their skins stripped from the 
living body, were stretched upon drums, to be 
beaten in the march of their brethren to the 
gallows. The bodies of many who had died a 
natural death were exhumed, and their fester- 
ing remains hanged upon the gibbet, on pretext 
that they had died without receiving the sacra- 
ment, but in reality that their property might 
become the legitimate prey of the treasury. 
Marriages of long standing were dissolved by 
order of government, that rich heiresses might 
be married against their will to foreigners whom 
they abhorred. Women and children were exe- 
cuted for the crime of assisting their fugitive 
husbands and parents with a penny in their 
utmost need, and even for consoling them with 
a letter in their exile. Such was the regular 
course of affairs as administered by the Blood- 
Council. The additional barbarities committed 
amid the sack and ruin of those blazing and 
starving cities are almost beyond belief; un- 
born infants were torn from the living bodies 
of their mothers; women and children were 
violated by thousands ; and whole populations 
burned and hacked to pieces by soldiers in 
every mode which cruelty, in its wanton inge- 
nuity, could devise.” 

While we shudder at the contempla- 
tion of such a character, and are op- 
pressed with fears lest his ruthless per- 
secution should extinguish the innocent 
people of the Netherlands, we are re- 
lieved by the appearance of another 
personage, of William Prince of Orange, 
who, emerging brightly from the earlier 
scenes of these gloomy troubles, grows 
more luminous and beautiful, as the 
darkness thickens, and disasters accu- 
mulate. The heir of a noble house, 
opulent and sumptuous, but refined and 
accomplished in all the humanities of 
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the time, he comes before us, first as the 
favorite of the Emperor Charles, whose 
hands rested upon his shoulder in that 
imperial display at Brussels, when, like 
Diocletian, he relinquished the glories 
of the crown. We find him next among 
the band of stately nobles encompassing 
the throne of Margaret, who sought to 
mollify the harsher edicts of the King, 
and to guide her government aright. A 
calm, observant, indomitable spirit— 
plastic enough to assume the impressions 
of the moment, but never so weak as to 
sink under them—friendly, social, ambi- 
tious, but self-centred and equal to any 
destiny, ‘‘no o’ergrowths of complexion 
breaking down the pales and forts of 
reason,” William was finally recog- 
cognized by all parties, as the master of 
the epoch—by his friends, who put un- 
limited trust in him, and by his enemies, 
who felt towards him a no less unlimited 
fear. ‘He was born,” as Schiller says, **to 
command the respect and to win the 
hearts of men.’’ Less enthusiastic and 
wiser than either Egmont or Horn, he 
avoided the complicities into which they 
fell, while his self-respect restrained him 
from the orgies of Brederode, and his 


early religious indifference from the fana- 
ticism of the sectaries. But though he did 
not mingle in the turbulent assemblages 
of the preachers, nor echo the wild war- 
cries of the Gueux, he did not less keen- 
ly feel the sufferings of his country, nor 
less energetically resist the wrongs of 


her oppressors. By singular reticence 
of temper, which, in the wisdom of Polo- 
nius’s advice, allowed “this thought no 
tongue, nor any unproportioned thought 
his act,” he kept aloof from the popu- 
lar ferments, and yet was of too impress- 
ible and generous a nature to feel aloof 
from the popular afflictions. With the 
unerring instinct of the heart, the peo- 
ple everywhere felt him to be their 
friend. ‘They saw how his interest and 
earnestness rose with the occasion, and 
how his piety awoke and grew as the 
woes endured before him began to deep- 
en and to touch his profounder sensi- 
bilities. Thus, his moderation at the 
outset had the double consequence of 
gaining him a universal confidence, and 
of preparing him, while others retired 
from the combat exhausted and broken, 
to enter it as if afresh. He protested 
and appealed, so long as protests and 
apeals appeared to be available; but 
when it was seen that the hour for these 
was past, he drew the sword and threw 
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away the scabbard. His rank, his 
fortune, his eloquence, his industry; 
his genius, his religion, all that he 
had, and all that he was, were then 
given to the cause with a cheerful and 
unflagging alacrity. The man to whom 
Philip, had he been a wise and good 
king, as he was a bad and foolish one; 
would have committed the government 
of his provinces, was now become his 
open enemy. The man, whom he could 
not bribe, nor entrap, nor quell, was 
now, by.the simple force of principles; 
the most formidable foe which his mon+ 
archy had yet encountered. 

It was, however, a long and weary 
way that Orange had to tread before 
the world was destined to reap the fruits 
of his patriotism and virtue—a way all 
saturated in blood, encompassed with 
difficulties, broken by vicissitudes, and 
ending at last in his own death. The 
imagination look almost in vain through 
history for a sadder yet nobler figure 
than that which William presented dur- 
ing the forlorner periods of his under- 
taking, when this mate of emperors, 
this splendid and wealthy noble, accus- 
tomed to the shows of rank and the 
solaces of friendship, having sacrificed 
his fortune, and abandoned his home, 
was stripped of his dignities, and wan- 
dered alone, almost penniless, an out- 
cast among foreign nations, eagerly 
soliciting aid for his country, and, by 
superhuman efforts, striving to organize 
anarmy. As we follow his painful 
career at that crisis, we think involun- 
tarily of that noble exile of our day, 


. who now weeps, deserted in the streets 


of London, the fallen fortunes of his 
own dear Hungary, and the pitiless 
revulsions of time. But the pecu- 
liarity of William’s position, unlike that 
of Kossuth, was, that he stood almost 
entirely alone. Arrayed against the 
mightiest monarchy of the earth, there 
were few who dared to sympathize 
openly in his struggles, and none to 
comprehend his designs. The reluctant 
allies, whom he gained by his perstta- 
sions, fled like sheep on the first reverses. 
The soldiers, whom he raised by prom- 
ises, were mercenaries, and when the 
time came, he possessed no money to 
meet their demands. The patriots, who 
acted with him, were headstrong, vio- 
lent, and impatient of control; and, ani- 
mated often by the spirit of the free- 
booter, rather than by his own wise and 
disinterested love of justice, imitated the 
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excesses wnich had made the Spaniard 
hideous. His most efficient helpers, the 
adherents of the new religion, were the 
bitter partisans of sect, and not, like 
him, the champions of universal toler- 
ance. Time and time again was he be- 
trayed by the dissensions of Calvinist 
and Lutheran; and, time and time again, 
when his prospects were at the highest, 
when fortune seemed to be about to float 
him, on the waves of success, to the 
fullest fruition of his hopes, some rash- 
ness of a leader, or some instability of 
the rabble, who were his troops, would 
plunge him into the abysses of helpless- 
ness and despair. 

It is remarkable, however, all through 
these most desperate miscarriages and 
defeats—even after that most gigantic 
treachery which history records, when 
the king of France, having lured him 
on by promises of assistance against the 
Catholics, consummated his plan on the 
night of St. Bartholomew, in the blood 
of thirty thousand of his Huguenot sub- 
jects—how much his soul retained its 
elasticity, its courage, and its confi- 
dence. In his hours of deepest distress, 
he did not wholly despond; looking 
calmly to the issue of things, he esti- 
mated their transient changes rightly ; 
and while the vast fabric of his enter- 
prises was tumbling in ruins around 
him, and carrying with it, to the eyes 
of others, the fortunes of his country, 
he discerned the end, trusted in the vi- 
tality of his cause, and clung to his faith 
in God. In this far-seeing firmness, 
this immovable constancy of purpose, 
this invincible superiority to the smaller 
as well as larger persecutions of fate, 
he stood a type of our own Washington, 
who was never so great and triumphant 
as in those dark hours when others 
would have been baffled and overcast. 
Joined to this equanimity in adverse 
circumstances was a rare and fertile 
power of combination, by which he ex- 
tracted success out of failure. It is re- 
markable, among the many skirmishes, 
battles, and sieges, between the Span- 
iards and the Netherlanders, how inva- 
riably the former, owing to their supe- 
riority in every point of discipline and 
effectiveness, were the victors, and yet 
how little they gained by it. Scarcely 
had their echoes of triumph died away, 
before they were called upon to meet 
some new conjuncture, which the Prince 
had arrayed, seemingly more formid- 
able than that which they had just 
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dispersed. In political intrigue as in 
military movements, he evinced this 
same marvelous command of untoward 
events. When the romantic Don John, 
the brilliant hero of Lepanto, was sent 
to the Low Countries, to recover by 
smiles what Alva had lost by the ax and 
the sword, nothing could have been 
more promising than the prospects 
opened to him, by his gay feastings of 
the men and his gallant flatteries of the 
women. He had only to win the som- 
bre William, to render the nation all his 
own. He made the attempt; he cajoled, 
he coaxed, he wheedled, he presented’ 
the most gorgeous pictures to the ambi- 
tion and selfishness of the Prince, and 
in a little while found himself hemmed 
in on every side, deprived of his armies, 
abhorred by the nation, and _as heartily 
sick of the Netherlands and William 
as ever a man was of a bad bargain. 
Again, when the Catholic nobles, jealous 
of the power of the Prince, invited the 
Archduke Matthias of Austria to come 
over and help them, the silent William 
consented: Matthias was made the 
Governor General, and William his 
Lieutenant ; but it was soon remarked 
by everybody, that William was the 
real ruler, and Matthias only his secre- 
tary. In order to retrieve this false 
move, the nobles then invited over the 
French Duke of Alengon, to which 
William also consented, and when he 
came, he was glad to accept the barren 
honors by which Orange neutralized his 
powers of mischief, without turning 
him into an enemy. In fact, as a poli- 
tician. William had no equal in that day, 
and had he possessed but half the force 
of his enemies, or had the people for 
whose weal he labored been united, he 
might have easily attained a complete 
and final success. But the materials 
with which he wrought were of the most 
perverse and refractory kind, and the 
good which might have been achieved 
in five years, was spread over a lifetime. 

We share with Mr. Motley his admi- 
ration of the character of William; we 
regard him as both a good and great 
man; in liberality and justice of senti- 
ment he was far in advance of his age ; 
his ability in the management of affairs 
was amazing; and he was rightly called 
the Father of the People : but we think 
that he sometimes carried his policy of 
reserve to the point of dissimulation. 
He clung to the illusion of royalty long 
after an abandonment of it would have 
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been justified. He deliberated when he 
ought to have struck, and he finessed 
when he should have taken the trick. 
We are aware of the sinister and tor- 
tuous policy with which he had to con- 
tend, and how difficult it is at this day 
to estimate justly the complex and 
counteracting influences of such remote 
events; but we do feel, while reading 
the history of his life, under all the 
peopesmneene excited by Mr. Motley’s 

ighly-colored narrative, that a more 
impulsive quality of mind would have 
assisted his efforts, and raised him to a 
loftier niche of greatness. It would be 
unfair, however, on this account, to 
deny his exalted merits as a statesman. 
Through prodigious difficulties, and by 
unexampled sacrifices, he accomplished 
the emancipation of the United Prov- 
inces, and laid the foundation of a 
glorious national structure. Ata time 
when the provinces of North America 
were yet unknown, a half century before 
the Puritans had landed at Plymouth, 
while Frobisher was making his second 
voyage, and Gilbert and Raleigh were 
only beginning to colonize the new 


world, the Dutch Republic, in anticipa- * 


tion of our own, had ‘bequeathed to 
the world of thought the great idea of 
the toleration of all opinions, and, to the 
world of action, the prolific principle of 
federal union.” It is the eternal honor 
of Holland, and of those by whom her 
redemption was procured, that she was 
the first among the modern nations to 
exemplify in practice a Christian state. 
The story of the battles and suffer- 
ings, by which these events were brought 
about, is told by Mr. Motley with re- 
markable animation and skill. Availing 
himself of all the original authorities to 
be found in the various archives of Bel- 
gium and Holland, he has constructed 
a narrative full of interest and instruc- 
tion. He paints the confused scenes of 
the period he has chosen to describe— 
its great and little passions, its wonder- 
ful adventures, its atrocious and its noble 
men, its terrible sieges and picturesque 
festivals, bridals in the midst of massa- 
cres, its fights upon the sea and under 
the sea, its torture-fires and blood- 
baths—in vivid colors, with a bold, free 
hand, and yet with a masterly know- 
ledge of effect. Whatever was dramatic 
in those fierce conflicts of a whole social 
life, he has seized ; whatever is peculiar 
or striking in character, he has pene- 
trated; whatever is significant of time 
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or place, he appropriates: while he has 
never forgotten the great purpose of 
history, which is, the illustration of moral 
power. It is impossible to read a pa 
of his book, withont feeling that his 
mind is one of unusual vigor, and that 
his heart is in the right place. We 
gratefully welcome him, therefore, to 
the number of our successful histori- 
ans. 

Let us add, at the same time, that his 
work is disfigured by certain defects, 
which it would be well to correct in sub- 
sequent editions. The style is ambiti- 
ously rhetorical, in many places, and 
throughout needs simplicity. The head- 
ings of the chapters are often offensively 
undignified and colloquial. His irony, 
too, sometimes degenerates into mere 
sneering, and his attempts at humor are 
now and then out of place. Asa whole, 
the narrative is too diffuse. A great 
many needless episodes are introduced, 
and details are given of unimportant 
incidents; nor does Mr. Motley always 
preserve the impartiality of the historian. 
He pleads the cause of the Nether- 
lands, in certain cases, in which he 
should haye delivered their sentence. 
There were occasions, in the course of 
their struggle, when they conducted 
themselves with extreme meanness, as 
well as atrocity, and which sadly mar 
the effect of the heroic picture which 
Mr. Motley seems anxious to present. 
These he passes over rather hurriedly, 
although he omits no opportunity which 
is furnished him for censuring the Span- 
iards. In a few historical allusions, 
also, not falling directly within his 
course, we notice that he is inaccurate. 
He speaks, for instance, of Thomas 
Muncer, as a leader of the anabaptists, 
and denounces by implication his per- 
sonal character. Now Munzer (which 
is the real name) was a leader of the 
peasants, during the peasants’ war in 
Germany; was in no wise connected 
with the anabaptists—who came on the 
scene ten years later than he—and was 
a,man of lofty religious character. The 
least agreeable part of these volumes is 
the historic introduction, which smacks 
somewhat of the stilted style of Mr. 
Carlyle, the worst aah perhaps, 
both grammatically and rhetorically, 
that a young writer could adopt. 
Yet these are trivial blemishes in a 
work of indisputable merit, which, in 
spite of them, absorbs the reader’s at- 
tention from the preface to the close. 
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PART 1V.—THE PINNACLE OF PENTELICUS. 


We were a long while at the Pirzeus, 
where I passed the life of a parch- 
ed chestnut, during the parching ; for 
such a boiling pool of water, held in a 
basin of sun-roasted marble, does not 
exist anywhere. 

One salamanderish, red-hot morning, 
while turning our parched eye-balls to- 
wards the high mountains around, we 
resolved to shake off our lassitude and 
seek a mouthful of fresh air on the 
cool, tall peak of Pentelicus. 

We left the seething, smoking frigate, 
her black wales throwing off an atmos- 
phere of lambent heat, and landed at the 
port. There we hallooed our obliging 
friend Black to his balcony, fresh from 
his mid-day siesta, and succeeded in 
dragooning him into a spare seat in a 
carriage which we had chartered for the 
occasion. 

Now our friend Black is not only the 
husband of the original maid of Athens, 


bless her good amiable soul/ but an ac- 
complished linguist and a highly intelli- 


gent and entertaining gentleman. He 
came to Greece with that gallant old 
buccaneer, Lord Cochrane, at the break- 
ing out of the revolution, and has not 
only seen service, but is as conversant 
with the affairs of the country, and the 
rascalities of the rulers, as the prime 
minister himself; perhaps more so. 
Withal, our friend Black has an appre- 
ciative relish for rollicking about the 
world, and can tell a pure Havana, or 
a good glass of sherry, wherever he 
finds them. For my part, I almost 
adored Black. 

Our coach was an old rattle-trap of a 
superannuated traveling chaise, evident- 
ly sold off the grande route,aud furbished 
up for Greece. I had the front seat; 
but as the cushion was as hard as lignum 
vite, and a mere ledge of about four 
inches wide, I kept slipping off, while 
my feet and legs became numb in striv- 
ing to maintain an equilibrium of bottom, 
so that I was fain to take a place outside 
with the driver. 

Leaving the broken streets of the port, 
we struck into the main road, and then 
jolted on as uncomfortably as could be 
expected. There was a breeze blowing 
up the gulf, which sent the dust flying 
in choking clouds around us. The 


horses were not to our taste, not being 
excitable creatures, though their jehu 
was, and he continually made a noise to 
urge them on, very like to a person try- 
ing to light a hard-rolled cigar. Like 
all Greek drivers, he was attired in the 
red fez, tight jacket, and a lot of nasty 
petticoats. 

The plain between the Pirzus and 
Athens was once, perhaps, very beauti- 
ful. Of late years, however, owing to 
the sloth and indifference of the govern- 
ment and people, the ravages of war and 
the Turks, when the Moslems were good 
enough to cut down the famous olive 
groves that had withstood the brunt of 
centuries, so that their cavalry could 
prance about to advantage—what with 
all these causes, there is little left in the 
landscape pleasant for the eye to dwell 
upon. There is nothing green to be seen, 
except at intervals clusters of pale, sickly 
olives, a mournful fig-tree, or a few 
patches of corn. All else, from the . 
shores of the blue gulf to the dried, 
baked hills in the interior, presents the 
same desolate, arid aspect. We passed a 
small herd of camels, browsing along the 
plain, and even they would at times 
raise their sharp snouts to heaven, as if 
beseeching the gods to send them some- 
thing green and grassy to feed upon. 

About mid-way to the city is a cluster 
of sheds and wells, where snarling curs 
are trained to bark horses to a halt; 
where vile fiddles are scraping inces- 
santly for the enjoyment of travelers; 
and where nauseous resin wine and 
strong liquids for bipeds, besides water 
for horses, are to be had. The proprietor 
of the principal shop looked a retired 
pirate, as indeed he was, living in easy 
circumstances after his perils by sea. 
He was a sociably disposed rascal, and 
fond of slapping respectable individuals 
on the legs, designating them familiarly, 
in imperfect Saxon, as his ‘‘ chummies,” 
not forgetful, at the same time, to extend 
the hospitality of his bottles. On one 
occasion, however, he tried this innocent 
little game with our admiral, who, in 
return, gave him such a double jointed 
twist in the arm as to incapacitate the 
pirate for his favorite amusement for 
some time to come. 

In an hour from the Pirzeus we left 
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the temple of Theseus, looking very 
rusty, on our right, and entered the city 
of Pericles. 

Pausanias, who was, I imagine, a very 
respectable old alderman or street sur- 
veyor in the ancient time, has given us 
a tolerably fair idea what the city was 
then. Now, however, the modern Athens 
is not only the very worst attempt at a 
civilized built town, but it is pitched in 
the wrong place. Instead of planting 
it on one of the fine sites upon the 
eminences about the Pirseus, where 
blue water and commerce could be had 
at the gates, the present enlightened 
monarch of the empire, fearful of insult 
from hostile cannon, has not only built 
his own dreary white box of a palace out 
of gun-shot from the sea, but has en- 
couraged his subjects to raise, likewise, 
their habitations around him, upon the 
very grave, too, of the old city, and be- 
neath the shade of the noble ruins of the 
Acropolis, instead of leaving them alone 
in their grandeur, free from the con- 
tamination of houses of mud and sticks, 
the unpaved streets and foul markets of 
the mushroom town. 

The main street is a double succession 
of filthy cafés and Samian wine-shops, 
where, all the day and a greater portion 
of the night, in the clouds of dust, fleas, 
dirt, and heat, sit the petticoated Athe- 
nians, sucking their pipes and musta- 
chios, playing draughts and dominoes, 
and tippling. Idleness and vagabondiz- 
ing seem to be predominant traits. Save 
in a few tradesmen’s shops, where one 
sees a little gaudy embroidery going on 
for the gay legs or sleeves of their com- 
patriots, industry is not known. Posi- 
tively no one works. Even on the plains 
and on the hillsides, the very goatherds 
and shepherds lay down their crooks, 
and themselves beside them, sleeping 
away their lives. Pipes and petticoats 
constitute the Greek existence. 

We drove through these idle vaga- 

bonds of Greeks—through their miser- 
able town, to the hotel d’Angleterre, 
with a crack of the whip that fairly 
startled the red-legged sentry, dozing on 
xen at the gate-way. Other soldiers, 
ikewise, in blue legs, who were repos- 
ing in the dust, near to a small park of 
field guns, raised up to stare at us, when, 
feeling satisfied the country was safe, 
they relapsed again into their several 
retreats. 

We ascended to the second story 
of the house and found very decent 
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apartments; for the hotel was new and 
commodious. There we reclined on 
ottomans until the sun should hide his 
red and burning face behind the hills of 
Salamis. 

A permit was procured to visit the 
Acropolis by night, and at the going 
down of the sun we departed from our 
caravansary, dressed in mufti, and pro- 
vided with some small stores of tobacco 
and drinks. 

Traversing a labyrinth of filthy lanes, 
we came to the monument of Lysicrates. 
This exquisite little ruin, with its light, 
elegant Corinthian columns, stands in 
the midst of dilapidated hovels, the 
whole structure nearly undermined, and 
seeming about to tumble to the ground. 
The great monuments, which fringe the 
sky above, look down in pity upon their 
delicate and decaying child. 

From Lysicrates we wandered around 
the base of the Acropolis, by the Tem- 
ple of the Winds, the Ancient Market, 
and the Stone Grain Measures, until we 
reached the pathway leading to the 
height, when we shortly entered the 
main approach to the Acropolis itself. 
We found ourselves, after our fatigue, 
on gaining the Propylea, ina profuse per- 
spiration ; but on getting into the open 
nave of the Parthenon, amid the white 
marbles—which at least looked cool— 
and becoming posed in the solid chairs 
of the elders, with the night breeze from 
the gulf about our brows, which was in 
reality cool, we found satisfaction in 
looking about us. The majestic col- 
umns of the Parthenon towered in their 
silent and imposing magnificence, like 
sentinels of the old world, beside us. 
The easy, graceful figures of the carya- 
tides seemed about to step from be- 
neath their burdens, and wander’ in 
the opaque moonlight amid the huge 
fallen columns and fragments of mar- 
ble, while the bats flitted about our 
heads as if incensed at mortals for 
wandering within their lonely haunts. 

It was matter of discussion with us, 
however, whether in these modern days 
something equally magnificent and more 
utilitarian could not be constructed ; 
and we thought, too, what a capital 
speculation a cute Yankee might make 
by transforming the Parthenon into an 
ice-cream saloon, with an oyster-box in 
the temple of Victory, and spittoons 
at the base of every column. 

Besides Jack Toker, Mr. Benedict, 
Black, and myself, we were accompa- 
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nied by a stray and forlorn traveler, in 
the person of an Indian gentleman, 
from Benares, who bore about his gar- 
ments a bag containing guide-books, a 
telescope, an edition of Byron, and 
other aidstomemory. We were, more- 
over, attended by a brace of venerable 
gray-beards, who had heard the Turk- 
ish shot whistle about their ears in the 
same precincts, and who professed to 
be ciceroni, ostensibly to guard against 
pitering, but, forgetful of their calling, 

came surreptitiously tipsy, and we 
might have shouldered half the loose 
sculpture in the Acropolis, and they 
have been none the wiser. 

When we had become fully sated 
with repose and wonder, we betook our- 
selves down the steep face of the hill, 
and bent our steps towards the temple 
of Jupiter. Under the shade of the 
giant columns we wandered awhile amid 
the stacks of corn and heaps of wheat, 
and then returned by the new Boulevard 
to the city. 

It was midnight when we regained 
our inn, and then we found our supper 
ready served in the grand saloon. The 
dishes tasted to me as insipid as every- 
thing looked in Greece ; but the ‘* Saint 
George” was not on the same standard. 
Several friends joined our party, and 
presently we beheld a gentleman, in the 
fez cap, petticoat, and red embroidered 
leg costume, approach, also. 

“ Hillo!” quoth we, rather sharply, 
to this apparition, as he carelessly 
sauntered into the room, “ what the 
deuce do you want here ?”” 

He gave an abashed sort of look, but 
quickly informed us that he was not 
only the owner of the hotel we tarried 
at, but also of the ** Orient.”. He was 
a handsome dog, with eyes twinkling 
with fun, and taking a seat at table, we 
soon became warmly attached to him. 
He was a wit, too, and baptized Bene- 
dict as Bifstek, on account of his fond- 
ness for those delicacies. Elias was 
our host’s name; he had been courier 
of the “ grand route,”’ and not only un- 
derstood, but talked a little of every 
known tongue in the universe. He 
played the piano, sang North American 
war-whoops, danced Patagonian reels, 
and made merry Seseelnele. 

It was getting to be very late, and 
after making arrangements for horses, 
cold luncheon, and to be called at day- 
light, I took my leave of the party. 
Elias, however, would persist in attend- 
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ing me to my chamber, where he un- 
dressed me as carefully asa baby, tuck- 
ed me up in bed, caressed my great toe, 
and then left me to repose. I went off 
to sleep, while the cheers and songs of 
my companions rose high and wild in 
the still night. 

It did not seem to me that I had slept 

a wink, when I was aroused by Elias, 
who, standing at the bedside, with my 
big toe again in his hand, induced the 
belief that he had not left me a mo- 
ment; but it was daylight, I could see 
from the lofty windows, and the fresh 
morning air came in deliciously. 
“Come, Cappin, git up—Bifstek no 
0.’? 
‘“* Well,” I yawned, “ we don’t want 
bifstek, only coffee for breakfast,” 
thinking our landlord meant to apolo- 
gize for want of that viand at our 
morning meal. 

Presently, however, I heard him call- 
ing Jack Toker, in the adjoining room, 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Come, Cappin, must git 
up, but Bifstek no go.” 

Losing all patience at his pertinaci- 
ty, we sung out, ‘* Dam beef-steak, we'll 
have chicken.” 

Whereupon, Elias chirped out with, 
‘‘ Bifstek say dam, too, but he no git 
up, and no go.” 

Then it was we recollected he was 
designating our friend Benedict, and 
wished to convey the idea, that he did 
not desire to accompany us on the pro- 
posed jaunt to Pentelicus. To evince 
our approbation, we seized Elias around 
his waspy red waist and waltzed him 
about like a dervish. 

In a few minutes we had coffee, saw 
a rickety old fourgon stowed with our 
man Angelo and the provender, and 
then, our steeds being ready in the 
court-yard, we adjusted the stirrups, 
and vaulted into the saddle. Our ac- 
quaintance from Benares bidding us 
God-speed, the while, as he peered with 
his bottle-green colored eyes over an 
upper balcony, and complained of his 
natural rest having been disturbed in 
the night. 

The horses were very good, spirited, 
and not hard of gait; the trappings, 
however, were somewhat worn and out 
of repair. 

We passed out of the city by the 
palace, and took the road along the 
base of Lykabatus. Droves of don- 
keys, which were all Mexican, save 
the crimson-jacketed Greeks astride 
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them, for a time powdered the air with 
dust; but soon we got beyond the 
market-people, and, though the sun was 
getting up, and a little warm, we en- 
joyed the ride extremely. Trotting a 
few miles over the bare plains, groves 
of venerable olives began to rear their 
gnarled roots, and seamed, perforated 
trunks, over the landscape, while the 
perfume of thyme, sage, and bright 
flowering oleanders, filled the atmos- 
phere. Still further, we turned down a 
little ravine, where a hill of water ran, 
and 


‘*Where winds with reeds and osiers whis- 
pring play,” 

amid a rich vegetation of canes, and 

where undergrowth and green grasses 

sprang up, cool and refreshing to look 

upon. 

Leaving the plains, we began to 
mount easily up the slopes of Penteli- 
cus, by an excellent road, constructed by 
the Duchesse de Plaisance. This lady 


was a daughter of the Count de Mar- 
bois, and born in Philadelphia, while 
her father was the French Consul to 
our country: She was a reigning belle 


under the empire, and, if I mistake not, 
invented, when queen of the mode in 
Paris, the riselle velvet hats. For many 
years, the duchess, having forsaken the 
vanities of fashion, has resided in Athens, 
and devotes a large income to benevo- 
lent purposes. She was said to be a 
free-thinker on religious matters, and 
was, withal, somewhat eccentric, her 
chicf pleasure consisting in building 
houses, but never completing them. 

About nine o’clock we reached a 
grove of silver-bark poplars, at a height, 
perhaps, of fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. It is in close 
proximity to an ancient Greek monas- 
tery, and famous for a pure, sparkling 
fountain of icy cold water, which falls 
splashing into a large marble bowl, 
shaded by the lofty trees around. On 
this spot, so delightfully cool, picnics 
are made for the court, and the elite of 
Athens came to dance upon the turf; 
and here we proposed to lunch, on our 
return from the mountain. 

We dismounted, watered the horses, 
and waited until we heard the thumps 
end shouts of Angelo, while enticing his 
beast to pull the fourgon up the hill, 
when we put foot in stirrup and began 
the ascent of Pentelicus. 

We steered first for the quarries. The 
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road led up between two sharp ridges, 
over loose fragments of white marble, 
that had tumbled down in clippings from 
the deep veins above. As we ascended, 
the pathway became steep and the foot- 
hold precarious. At intervals we paused 
to breathe the animals or look down 
the gorge, and again we clambered on, 
until at last we found our progress bar- 
red by a rocky defile too perpendicular 
for further ascent. In fact, we had either 
mistaken the road, since it is rarely 
traveled, or else the débris of rocks and 
roots had blocked it up by the rush of 
torrents and storms. 

While my companions, leaving the 
bridles to their horses in my hands, went 
on a tour of exploration, to find, if pos- 
sible, a better track, I remained starin 
at the ancient quarries, those wombs o: 
art that gave birth in the rude state 
to the beautiful and noble offspring in 
the Acropolis. The old Athenian wedge 
had cut the huge blocks in smooth and 
even surfaces from the parent mine, 
while, at the fissures from where the 
material was quarried to build the New 
Palace in Athens, the rough, jagged 
points and shivered, blackened ledges 
showed plainly how the villainous salt- 
pee was used to dig it out, and where 

ing Otho’s pioneers blasted the pure 
marble in a wasteful and wanton man- 
ner. 

There was not a man at work in the 
bowels of the mountain, and we onl 
saw two blocks, roughly hewn, whic 
appeared to have been lying on the 
brink of the quarry for many years, 
The larger might have contained ninety 
or one hundred cubic feet of marble, and 
upon. inquiry afterwards of a Greek 
master mason, its probable cost at the 
Pirzeus, he told me, that owing to great 
expense of transportation, it would be 
valued at about four thousand drachmas, 
or eight hundred Spanish dollars. 

Indeed, there are none of the modern 
contrivances for getting the stone out of 
the querries, by derricks or shears—and 
none either for swinging it without dam- 
age to the paths below. When quar- 
ried, it is simply tumbled down the steep, 
and then moved to its destination on 
rollers. 

My friends returned without being 
able to find an accessible pathway, an 
we almost determined to picket the 
beasts and make the remainder of the 
journey on foot. Reflecting, however, 
from my experience of Mexican moun- 
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tain passes, and scrambles in California, 
that an active horse could tread, wher- 
ever a man could walk without using 
his hands, I accordingly went away on 
a little scout by myself, and, after a 
time, discovered a practicable route. 
We took the bridles and moved on. 
The tramp was precarious, and though 
the animals were tolerably sure-footed, 
yet occasionally they quivered on the 
smooth, rocky heights, and seemed on 
the point of sliding down by the run. 
By care, however, and patience, we 
gained the flanks of the Five-fingered 
Mountain, and then our difficulties ceas- 
ed. Mounting, we rode to one of the 
eastern finger peaks, where springing 
upon a great hoary, moss-covered block 
of marble, the sight beneath amply re- 
pee our toil. But there was yet a 
igher point to reach, and only stopping 
to quaff long draughts of icy water from 
a little natural reservoir of a shepherd’s 
well, scooped out of the rock, we swung 
into the saddle again, and picked our 
way cautiously up the steep. Wild 
pinks, bright yellow flowers, herbs 
and mosses were strewed over the 
mountain, and the air was filled with 
their perfume. Presently we secured 
our beasts and accomplished the remain- 
der of the ascent on foot. 

Then we stood upon the pinnacle of 
Pentelicus. There was no marble above 
our heads ; nothing but the brilliant sun 
in a cloudless sky, and the pure blue 
ether of heaven. But below what a 
ro sop panorama of landscape beau- 
ty lay marked like a map at our feet! 


To the east the plains of Marathon, 
carpeted by fields of green and yellow 
grain—with the curving white beach 


terminated by the half-moon promon- 
tory; then the sea, like a calm lake 
dotted by islands ; while Negropont with 
its towering mountains stretched away 
up the coast toward Olympus, and only 
separated by a narrow belt of blue water 
from the main; then nearer arose, in end- 
less succession, the hills around Mara- 
thon, dipping in many a nook and dale, 
off to the west, when the gaze is trailed 
onin the arc of a circle over the country, 
until it is arrested again by the Straits 
of Salamis. There we saw the distant 
lofty mountains of the Morea, Egina, 
Corinth, and Cape Colonna, all mingled 
with the blue water of the gulf; then 
nearer, the plains of Daphne, where the 
green groves, specked with bright dwell- 
ings, resembled a strong sea-breeze ruf- 
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fling in white caps the waves. To the 
left was Athens amid the noble temples ; 
beyond, Hymettus, and nearer, just at 
at our feet, the waving verdure of the 
poplar grove. In one single whirl 
around, the eye sweeps in all of Attica, 
with the mountains and sea which clasp 
it. 

For a long time we reclined on the rocks 
gazing at the picture that nature pre- 
sented to our view, while ever and anon 
the shrill whistle of the goatherds and 
shepherds arose from the hillsides a 
great way off, and the partridges an- 
swered the calls from their nestling 
thickets. The sun had passed the meri- 
dian when we began our descent, and 
this we found to be a more ticklish feat 
than the scramble up. We had to lead 
the horses nearly all the way down ; but 
since we had accomplished our purpose 
in getting up, we were willing to pay 
liberally for the enjoyment. 

Reaching the base of the quarried ac- 
clivities, we mounted, and then, at quick- 
er pace, galloped down to the rendez- 
vous at the Fountain. Here giving our 
good beasts water and a browse upon the 
grass, we dabbled in the little torrent 
until Angelo announced luncheon. We 
had appetites as sharp as a famished 
shark’s, and each bracing his wearied 
back against a tree—forming a trian- 
gular breakfast-table of the turf—we 
fell to with a will. 

Lord! how refreshingly cool was the 
claret, the ale, and the sherry ; and how 
we tossed the cups, after every draining, 
into the bubbling, plashing water, so that 
not a breath of chill might escape our 
lips ; and how we slashed into the chick- 
en, the cold fillet of beef, the French rolls, 
and the salad; utterly regardless in 
our prodigality of the fond looks of a 
hungry, dirty old monk from the adjacent 
monastery. He was robed in a tattered 
garment of frieze—as ancient, apparent- 
ly, as those of the Parthenon,and he kept 
his eyes riveted upon our operations ; 
but very sad it makes me now to think, 
that that unhappy anchorite, after An- 
gelo had taken his portion, found no- 
thing but bones and cheese-parings to 
polish his pious teeth upon. We re- 
compensed him, however, with a few 
coppers, which he implored us not to 
divulge to his brother the abbot, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that prebendary might 
demand a share. 

The meal ended, we borrowed from 
the friar a couple of large rugs, and, 
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after being well beaten to knock the 
fleas out of them, they were spread upon 
the grass in the densest shade of the 
wood. Then, with the fourgon cushions 
for pillows, we betook ourselves to sies- 
ta. O! how soft seemed our couch, and 
how grateful to our tired limbs;. and 
then when we awoke, so wide awake, 
and how our yells of delight resounded, 
as 4 Ssailor’s only can on shore, to the 
echo among the trees. 

We took a douche in the fountain, 
and while our steeds were being saddled, 
and Angelo moving away with the train, 
we entered the crumbling old pile of 
mud, stones, and sticks, called the mon- 
astery. In the centre of a quadrangle 
stood asmall roughly-built chapel. With- 
in were a number of worm-eaten, old 
books uponm-a coarse, ill-constructed al- 
tar, and around were a fewrude pictures 
of the Virgin and saints. I believe there 
is no intelligible difference between the 
doctrinal points of the Roman and the 
Greek or orthodox Eastern churches. 
The forms are nearly the same in both, 
and the only palpable dissimilarity is 
that the Greeks abhor images, and wor- 
ship paintings. 


Among the pictures which decorated 
the walls of the chapel, was an ideal por- 


trait of Saint Spiridion. He it is that is 
even now preserved, in the bones, in Cor- 
fu ; exhibited four times a year to cure 
all disorders of the flesh; who, once in 
awhile, makes journeys from his pres- 
ent abode in Ionia, under the sea to 
Attica, and always returns with sea- 
weed sticking to his toes, He it was, 
too, who disconcerted the wise men of 
Ionia, with his splendid miracle of the 
brick-bat, as it illustrated the Holy 
Trinity ; and he is at the same time an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth to the 
happy family who own him by heredita- 
ry descent; hiring him out for proces- 
sions, war, or pestilence, as the market 
may require. O! a wonderfully famous 
fellow is Saint Spiridion! 

But I am wandering from the mon- 
astery. The sides of the quadrangle 
contained little, filthy, close cells for the 
brotherhood, about six feet square each. 
Passing through a gateway we entered 
quite an extensive vegetable garden, 
where some slight labor had been be- 
stowed, and where the monks enjoy a 
luxury, rarely known in Attica, an 
abundance of excellent water. 

Our guide of the tattered raiment in- 
formed us that he could read, and that, 
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out of an hundred of his order, only. 
five had survived the past fifty years; 
most of them haying been massacred 
by the noble Turks. In the days when 
the Sultan’s pashas held Greece under 
subjection, justice was administered as 
in a Tartar camp, according to the sav- 

judgment or untrammeled wish of 
the Turkish rulers. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at, that the monasteries, which 
were reputed wealthy, underwent a fair 
share of the penalties inflicted. Our 
guide related, also, that during the revo- 
lution, this old rookery had been occu- 
pied by the Moslems, and that he had 
lived for six months at atime in the 
quarries and caverns of Pentelicus, de- 
pending for subsistence on what he 
could take at night, from the vineyards 
below. 

Taking to horse, we rode slowly 
around the grounds and dwelling of the 
Duchesse de Plaisance. The building 
stands on an eminence, and is called 
the maison de la lune de miel, in com- 
pliment to the married lovers who are 
invited to pass their honey-moons there. 

Continuing on down a valley, we came 
to an angle of a ravine, where the same 
eccentric lady, in one of her architect- 
ural freaks, has built the shell of a large, 
handsome white marble chateau. The 
site is remarkably well chosen, and com- 
mands a view down the valley to the 
plains and gulf. The building was quite 
unfinished. We paced in and about the 
court-yards, where a spout of water 
bursts from the heart of a living rock, 
and then giving rein we dashed by a 
bridle-path on our course. In a couple 
of hours, we once more stood upon.the 
plain at the base of mount Hymettus, 
and trotting along by the margin of the 
once famed Illysus, now but a dry bed 
of pebbles, we shortly struck the main 
road with Athens before us. 

During the whole jaunt, I was more 
than ever impressed by the striking re- 
semblance between Attica and Upper 
California. Here we saw the groves of 
dull green olives, like the scrub live 
oaks of the vales of California, and both 
held in by arid, sterile hills (in one case, 
however, of marble, and the other of gold); 
then, too, the wild flowers, the herbs— 
more especially thyme, which here gives 
the taste to honey of Hymettus, as it 
does to the wild honey and game of Cali- 
fornia; and then, too, the warm, yellow- 
ish misty haze of the atmosphere, plains, 


hills, and general aspect of the land- 
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seape is very like indeed. There is also 
a touch of the western world in the 
animal kingdom. The jackasses have 
the same brazen lungs as those in the 
far west. And the pathetic cries of 
those in our vicinity, rending the air 
with their laments, asif to break their 
hearts outright, made us believe they 
were inquiring about their nomadic re- 
latives in the Americas. It may be in- 
teresting to modern Greek scholars to 
know that, according to my friend Black, 
the noise these creatures make is desig- 
nated as yadagéporn, which being ren- 
dered intu the vulgate meaneth yadagds— 
ass, yov;—sound. 

It was past nine o’clock when we 
threw ourselves from the backs of our 
trusty steeds, at the gate of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, and were pressed to the 
scarlet-clad bosom of our host Elias, 
the cidevant courier of Saint Etienne. 
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We made alight and hasty dinner 
paid the score, which cleaned us out, and 
summoning a coach, we rattled out of 
the town, toward the Pireus. I was 
seated on the box behind the driver, 
who appeared to me in the twilight like 
the Jack of Diamonds, and I have an 
imperfect recollection of falling asleep 
and being suddenly jolted awake, and 
escaping a fall beneath the wheels, every 
few seconds until we stopped at the 
pirate’s domain. There we had a bowl 
of lemonade, and then, by way of pre- 
caution, I put an arm through the loose 
embroidered sleeve of the coachman’s 
jacket; so that, if I tumbled off the 
perch, he would share the same fate. 
Thus I rode soundly and safely asleep 
to the port, where, after a saddle ride of 
about forty-five miles, a little tramping 
afoot, and not a copper in our purses, 
we pulled on board the frigate. 





CHICAGO 


HICAGO is what Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson would call a representative 


town. 

It is the type of that class of Ameri- 
can towns which have made themselves 
conspicuous, and almost ridiculous, by 
their rapid growth. 

In 1850, it had a population of twenty- 
six thousand. In 1856, it claims to be 
—the first grain-market in the world— 
the first lumber-market in the world— 
the third city in the Union in post-office 
revenues. That it has the best back 
country in the world—the best rail-road 
communication with that back country 
—that its population is over ninety 
thousand—that ‘its motto is still ‘ on- 
WARD,’ and its destinies among the 
stars.”’ 

I would remark, for the benefit of any 
intelligent English person who may pe- 
ruse this article, that the last statement 
is not to be regarded as:strictly official. 
It was not voted by the common council, 
nor signed by the mayor; but it is mere- 
ly an humble effort of my own to give 
expression, in language adapted to the 
occasion, to what I conceive to be the 
prevailing sentiment of the place. I do 
not propose to verify, or to impeach, by 
statistics or otherwise, any of the fore- 
going propositions; but I hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that Chicago 
is a large town—and that people in that 
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+ eres are generally aware of the 
act. 

Business has called me thither several 
times during the past year, both in the 
busy season of navigation and in the 
comparatively dull period of the winter 
months, and the results of my observa- 
tions, during these visits, I propose to 
give below. 

Before visiting Chicago, I had a curi- 
osity to know how such a town, grown 
up, so to speak, in a night, but without, 
probably, all that artistic finish which 
Aladdin was able to command, would 
appear to a stranger unacquainted with 
western life. What was its situation 
and surroundings? How its streets 
looked, and the people in its streets? 
Having been there, I now know, and 
thinking that others, who might not be 
compelled to go there (as I was), might 
have the: same curiosity, while looking 
for myself, I also endeavored to look for 
them, with the benevolent intention of 
conveying to them my ideas of its ap- 
pearance; and to these external and 
casual phenomena I shall mainly con- 
fine myself. But before I go further, 
as not altogether irrelevant, I wish to 
be indulged in a short 


EPISODE. 


Early in the present century, an offi- 
cer of the U. S. army, stationed at 
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Green Bay, was ordered with the troops 
under his command to the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, on what was known at that time 
as our Spanish frontier. 

A similar order would now be given 
by the telegraph from Washington on 
Monday morning; by Wednesday morn- 
ing the troops would take their places 
in the cars; and, by Saturday night, they 
would be all safely lodged—barring 
collisions and explosions—in their des- 
tined quarters. 

How long this order might have been 
on its way from New York to, Green 
Bay, I cannot say; but a letter from the 
same officer, written at Fort Adams, on 
the Mississippi, some years afterwards, 
regrets that he cannot visit his friends 
in the states, as he can only get a leave 
of absence for six months, which would 
hardly give him time to go and return. 

The prescribed method of travel from 
Green Bay to the Mississippi, in those 
days, was to load in light boats and 
canoes; coast southward along nearly 
the length of Lake Michigan; then, 
ascending, as far as practicable, some 
one of the streams which enter the lake 
on the west side, to make a portage 


(i.e., carry by main strength both boats 
and freight) to some. of the head-waters 
of the Illinois, there to relaunch and 
descend to the Mississippi. 

On this occasion it was spring, and 
the streams were swollen with the melt- 


ing snows. As the party ascended the 
one selected for this purpose, they found 
it overflowed far beyond its banks, con- 
verting the level prairie into a broad 
lake. The head-waters of the Illinois 
had overflowed and mingled with the 
stream running into Lake Michigan, and 
the voyageurs, crossing in boats their 
usual portage-ground, passed from the 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence to those 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

A portage in a wilderness is a serious 
matter—to be avoided if possible—and 
dreaded if inevitable; and especially 
must this be the case, when not only 
the light canoe and scanty equipments 
of the voyageur or trapper are to be 
transported, but when heavy boats, with 
the arms and provisions of a large body 
of troops, are to be carried by the main 
strength of men across the wilderness. 
The piece of good fortune above men- 
tioned, therefore, did not fail to make 
an impression on the minds of the tra- 
velers, and the officer, writing to his 
brother in Connecticut, dwells upon it 
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at length. Now mark the Yankee. A 
nephew, then a stripling, reads the let- 
ter, and calculates that there is a chance 
for a good “location.” 

Twenty-five years afterwards, so it 
happened, the nephew, then himself an 
officer, was stationed at Fort Dearborn, 
at the mouth of the Chicago River. He 
remembers his uncle’s voyage, and re-" 
cognizes the site of his unexpected] 
fortunate portage. | The Illinois Canal, 
proposing to render this connection per- 
manent, was already talked of, though 
the forests, that skirted the banks of the 
river, still afforded a refuge to Black- 
Hawk and his warriors. 

It was an unpromising place for the 
site of a future city. dead-level 
stretch of prairie, lying but a few feet 
above the level of the river, most of 
it undeniable swamp of that species 
called wet prairie, where the water stands 
from one to four feet deep, the rest of it 
but little better. But still bearing in 
mind the portage, and youthful fancy 
being on the whole confirmed by ma- 
turer judgment, a patch of swamp was 
duly bargained for, and thus arose a for- 
tune in Chicago. 


CHICAGO IS SITUATED 


on the western side of Lake Michigan, 
about thirty miles northward from the 
south end of the lake. The general 
direction of the lake shore here is north 
and south. The water, except at the 
mouth of the river, is shoal, and vessels 
missing the entrance ground and go to 
pieces in a storm, within one hundred 
rods of the shore. 


THE HARBOR OF CHICAGO 


is the river, and nothing more. It is 
a short, deep, sluggish stream, creeping 
through the black, fat mud of the prairie, 
and in some places would hardly be 
thought worthy of aname; but it makes 
itself wonderfully useful here. Outside 
of its mouth a vessel has no protection, 
nor are there any piers or wharves. 
The mouth of the river has been docked 
and dredged out, to afford a more easy 
entrance; but, after you are once in, it 
narrows to a mere canal, from fifty to 
seventy-five yards in width. The gene- 
ral course of the river, for about three- 
fourths of a mile, is at right angles with 
the lake shore, and this portion is what 
is known as the Chicago River. It 
here divides, or, more properly, two 
branches unite to form it, coming from 
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opposite directions, and at nearly right 
angles to the main stream. These 
are called, respectively, the ‘“ North 
Branch”? and the ‘South Branch,” 
and are each navigable for some four 
miles, giving, in the aggregate, a river 
front of some fifteen or sixteen miles, 
capable of being increased by canals 
and slips, some of which have already 
been constructed. Into the ‘ South 
Branch” comes the Illinois Canal, ex- 
tending from this point one hundred 
miles to Lasalle, on the Illinois River, 
forming water communication between 
the Lakes and the Mississippi. For 
the want of a map, take the letter H; 
call the upright column on the right 
hand the lake shore; let the crossbar 
represent Chicago River, the left hand 
column will stand for the two branches, 
and you have a plan of the water lines 
of the city of Chicago, which will an- 
swer very well for all purposes of gene- 
ral description. The three divisions 
thus formed are called, respectively, 
‘* North Side,” ** South Side,’’ ** West 
Side.” 

In this narrow, muddy river lies the 
heart and strength of Chicago. Dry 
this up, and Chicago would dry up with 
it, mean and dirty as it looks. From 
the mouth of the St. Joseph River, in 
Michigan, round to Milwaukie, in the 
state of Wisconsin, a distance by the 
lake shore of more than two hundred 
and fifty miles, Chicago is the only 
place where twenty vessels can_ be 
loaded or unloaded, or find shelter in a 
storm. A glance at the map, then, will 
show that it is the only accessible 
port—and hence the commercial centre 
—of a vast territory, measuring thou- 
sands of square miles of the richest 
agricultural country in the world. 

On this fact, and not on the present 
actual value, are really based those fabu- 
lous prices of corner lots and wharf 
improvements, which have sometimes 
provoked the sneers of the skeptic; 
but who shall say that the basis is not 
a sound one ? 

In these lots and wharves (I regret to 
say it) I have no interest, and, there- 
fore, cannot dwell upon their future 
glory further with pleasure to myself; 
but I wish it distinctly understood, that 
I would not swop my home-lot (bleak 
hillside as it is), with its one cow, 
three apple-trees. and two great rocks, 
for all the swampy corner lots in Chi- 
cago. Thus, having hurled my de- 
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fiance, I return to my subject, which 
is 
BRIDGES. 


The streets, which are of handsome 
width, say sixty feet, are laid out at 
right angles, forming about sixteen 
blocks to the mile. It will be seen, then, 
that all the streets, running east and 
west, cross one of the ** Branches,’’ and 
likewise that, east of the Branches, all 
the streets running north and south cross 
the main Chicago River. The level of 
the streets is not more than three or 
four feet above the level of the river; 
the river being navigable, of course all 
bridges must be draw-bridges. ‘There 
is a bridge every third, fourth, or fifth 
street, more or less. During the win- 
ter, when the river is frozen fast, the 
bridges assume that.staid and respect- 
able air of permanency which character- 
izes well-regulated bridges everywhere. 
But, when once navigation is opened, 
there is an end to all stability. These 
bridges, as is scandalously asserted of 
certain ladies’ tongues, are hung in the 
middle, and play at both ends. Police- 
men are stationed on either side, to 
prevent persons from driving, jumping, 
or being pushed into the water, and the 
motive power (two men with a cross-bar, 
standing in the middle of the bridge) 
keeps up, like Mr. Mantilini at the 
mangle, a perpetual “grind.” People 
jump on and jump off as long as the 
policemen will let them; those that are 
on, horse and foot, quietly stand still, 
and are ground round to the other side ; 
only the luckless driver of a vehicle 
finds himself wrong end first, and must 
wait for an additional turn to set him 
right. He does not wait long. 

A bridge, however, cannot be turned 
in a minute (I think it usually takes 
about two), and, while the process is 
going on, a row of vehicles and impa- 
tience frequently accumulates that is 
quite terrific. I have seen a closely- 
packed column a quarter of a mile in 
length, every individual driver looking 
as if he thought he could have turned 
that bridge sixteen times, while he had 
been waiting. There isa great deal of 
scolding on such occasions, and—alas 
for human nature !—sometimes, I fear, 
a slight degree of profanity; but they 
ought to know that it does not do any 
good. Nobody wants to drive into the 
river, and the police would not let them, 


if they did. 
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A SHORT NOVEL. 


In the future fictitious literature of 
Chicago, the “ Bridge,” I think, must 
be, as it now is in real life, the turning 
point. The work of the western Ingra- 
ham rises before me: 


SUCCESS TRIUMPHANT; 
oR, 
THE LOVER AT CLARK STREET BRIDGE. 


Cuap. I. A young gentleman on the 
south side loved a young lady on the 
north side, and was engaged to be mar- 
tied to her at ten o’clock. 

Cuap. II. He had a rival living on the 
west side, whom the young lady, being 
naturally very amiable, had also engaged 
to marry at the same time. 

Cuap. III. Having, through extreme 
agitation, cut himself badly in shaving, 
the south-side lover did not leave home 
until 9.45, rail-road time. The Clark- 
street bridge was open. Heavens! 
what could be done. He looked up 
stream: Wells street bridge was open, 
too. But—did his eyes deceive him? 
no—the Fates were still propitious— 
there stood his rival at the Wells street 
bridge, having come over from the west 
side to cross that way. 

Fool! muttered South-side between 
his teeth; why didn’t he cross North 
Branch? T’'ll beat him yet. But sup- 
pose Wells street bridge should shut !! 
His heart died within him at the 
thought — great drops of perspiration 
stood on his livid brow. He looked 
down stream to the Lake-house ferry ; 
but the rope was down.: He beat his 
clenched hands with despair. 

Cuap. IV. The plot thickens. Some- 
thing must be done. He makes a stern 
resolve. One steam-tug, the Fairy 
Belle, is coming up stream, another, 
the Zekel Barnes, is going down. He 
seizes the auspicious moment; he leaps 
for his life. He only knows that he 
leaps for a wife. With one bound he is 
on the Fairy Belle, with another on the 
bridge now swinging: in the middle of 
the stream; again he leaps, and, scarce 
touching the Zekel Barnes, a fourth 
bound lands him on the north side. 
With a shout of defiance to his despair- 
ing rival, he rushes forward, while boat- 
men and bridge-tenders suspend their 
labors, and stand transfixed with breath- 
less astonishment at the surpassing 
feat. 

Cuap. V. He won his bride. 

VOL. vul.—39 
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father was rich. And now in a six-story 
house, built of best yellow stone, on a 
quarter-section lot, in a green old age, 
he relates to a numerous and still in- 
creasing family, the fearful legend of 
the Clark street Bridge.—F nis. 


If those bridges were permanent and 
could be built of stone, Chicago, with 
her growing wealth, would some day 
rival Venice in this department of mag- 
nificence. But, unless I misjudge the 


Anglo-saxo-yankee, this necessity will 
become the mother of some great in- 
vention in the matter of the movable 
bridge. Already tunnels are talked of, 
and will, doubtless, be built; but Chica- 
go must ever remain “ THE Crry OF 
BRIDGES.” 


ARCHITECTURE. 


With material for building Chicago 
is well supplied. The ground on which 
the city stands, yields, at the depth of a 
few feet, a fair quality of clay. The 
dirt that a man digs out of his cellar 
he can bake into brick to build his 
house. The lake shore supplies him 
with sand. * The native brick is of a 
dirty yellow or pale red, and not hand- 
some, nor of the best quality; but at a 
reasonable price can be obtained the 
drab-colored Milwaukie brick, which, 
in beauty and durability, yields to no 
others. Already, notwithstanding the 
expense of transportation, they have 
been introduced into our eastern cities. 
The block on Broadway, New York, 
known as “ Trinity Building,” is of this 
material. 

The Court-house, in Chicago, a very 
creditable building, of the Doric order, 
though without columns, and standing in 
the centre of ahandsome square, inclosed 
by a substantial iron paling, on a mar- 
ble foot, is built of blue lime-stone, 
brought from Lockport, in the state of 
New York. Buta much more elegant 
material has since been discovered in 
great abundance, about twenty miles 
from the city, on the line of the Illinois 
Canal. It is a compact lime-stone of a 
pale yellow shade, somewhat lighter 
than the Caen stone now so fashionable 
in New York. The grain is so fine that 
the fracture, or cut surface, resembles 
that of chalk in texture. It is durable, 
is easily wrought, and the color is pe- 
culiarly pleasing and grateful to the 
eye. There is another stone of similar 
texture, of the color of freshly-fractured 
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slate, or of the mark made on a slate 
by a pencil; but it is not so beautiful as 
the kind before mentioned. It soils 
readily, and has at a short distance the 
effect of a dirty white. There are also 
other architectural stones in considera- 
ble abundance and variety ; but none of 
great beauty or importance have come 
under my observation. The Presbyte- 
rian Church on Wabash avenue is built 
of a blue, bituminous lime-stone, the 
pitchy matter of which has exuded and 
run down the sides, giving the building 
the appearance of having a partial coat 
of tar. The general impression it pro- 
duces is that of great antiquity ; and if 
this idea could be preserved and harmo- 
nized by the early-pointed Gothic, and a 
good — of ivy, the effect would be 
very fine. 

Michigan avenue, the favorite street 
for private dwellings, on the south 
side, runs directly on the lake shore 
on a sort of bluff formed by the 
action of the winds and waves. It is 
something more than a mile in length, 
and has an elevation of twelve or four- 
teen feet above the water. The houses 
are built only on the west side, leaving 
the view of the lake entirely unob- 
structed. There are many fine private 
residences on this street, and one, be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic bishop 
of the diocese, might, both in size and 
style, be fairly ranked as a palace. On 
the north side, which, toward the lake 
shore, is rather more quiet and retired, 
are many fine cottages of the best 
suburban styles, adorned with conser- 
vatories and gardens, and embowered in 
groves of locust, ash, and oak. 


THE STREETS. 


Both carriage-way and sidewalks are 
planked—stone being as yet too expen- 
sive a material, and too slowly laid for 
this new and fast metropolis. In the 
spring of the year, the ground asserts 
its original character of swamp. The 
planks actually float, and, as the heavy 
wagons pass along, ornamental jets of 
muddy water play on every side. 

The sidewalks of Chicago are as re- 
markable, in their way, as the bridges. 
With almost every block of buildings 
there is a change of grade, sometimes 
of one foot, sometimes of three feet, 
sometimes of five. These ascents or 
descents are made by steps, or by short, 
steep, inclined planes of boards, with or 
without cleats or cross-pieces, to pre- 
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vent slipping, according to the fancy of 
the adjoining proprietor who erects 
them. The profile of a Chicago side- 
walk would resemble the profile of the 
Erie Canal where the locks are most 
plenty. It is one continual succession 
of ups and downs. The reason of this 
diversity is, that it was found necessary, 
at an early period in the history of the 
place, to raise the grade of the streets. 
It was afterward found necessary to 
raise the grade still higher, and again 
still higher—as each building is erected, 
its foundation and the sidewalk adjoin- 
ing have been made to correspond to 
the grade then last established, and so 
it will not happen until the city is 
entirely rebuilt, that the proper grade 
will be uniformly attained. In the 
mean time, the present state of thin 

will repress undue curiosity in the 
streets, and keep fire-engines off the 
sidewalks, which is a great point gained. 


STREET COSTUMES. 


In the winter season, the dress of the 
people, as well as the mercury in the 
thermometer, indicates a severe cli- 
mate. Across the prairie and the lake, 
the wind sweeps with unbroken violence. 
People drive in from the country with 
large hoods, made from the cape of the 
cloak, drawn over their heads. Fur 
overcoats are much worn; the legs are 
wrapped in woolen leggins; fur tippets 
stand up high around the face, and the 
feet are covered with large shoes made 
of buffalo hide, with the hair turned in. 
The fashionable head-gear of the young 
aa is a cap without a visor, 
ooking like a lady’s muff cut in two in 
the middle, and stuck on the head of 
her beau. Tomy eye they are not ele- 
gant. 

There is an abundance of omnibuses, 
public carriages, and hacks. The wheel- 
ed vehicles seen in the streets, are 
mostly of eastern style and manufac- 
ture; but the sleighs are, to a great ex- 
tent, domestic. The sleighing, until 
the last two years, has been slight, and 
not much provision was made for it. 
Now everybody sleighs, but it is most- 
ly on sawed board runners with the box 
of a wagon or buggy placed upon them ; 
and if a coat of blue paint is added to 
the runners, the establishment is quite 
complete. 

In the principal streets, the motion 
of teams, carriages, and foot-passen- 
gers, is equal to that in the great ave- 
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nues of New York, Broadway excepted. 
Water street, parallel with the river, 
on the south side, is the street for heavy 
trade. Lake street, next south, is the 
principal dry goods and retail shopping 
mart. But business is by nod means 
confined to a narrow locality. Over a 
space of from one to two miles in each 
direction, every avenue is alive with 
the stir and bustle of an active, enter- 
prising population. 

At intervals, along the river, rising 
above surrounding objects, are large, 
irregular structures, five or six stories 
in height, surmounted by square turret- 
like attics, rising twenty or thirty feet 
more. These are the grain warehouses 
and elevators for unloading, cleaning, 
storing, weighing, and sechipping the 
wheat which comes in by the cars and 
is to go out in the vessels. The grain 
is raised from the cars by buckets on 
an endless belt, like those in an ordina- 
ry mill, only containing about a peck 
each. It is thus carried up into the 


turrets, being fanned and screened by” 


the way, where it falls into a hopper, is 
weighed and runs through a trough 
down into the hold of a vessel lying 
along-side to receive it. 

From the top of these elevators, 
though by no means a clean and com- 
fortable place to reach, one can get a 
Chi- 
cago stands, as everything else does in 
Illinois, on a prairie, which may be de- 
scribed as a country having a face but no 
features. On the east lies the lake, 
with its ever-rolling surface of bluish 
green; on all other sides, the prairie, 
unbroken in its level, save by the struc- 
tures of man. A low line of trees in 
the west, however, some seven miles 
distant from the city, marks the course 
of the river Desplaines, one of the main 
feeders of the Illinois. For sunrises 
and sunsets this country ought to be 
unsurpassed. 


THE OLD FORT. 


In a back yard on one of the narrow 
streets, near the great dépdt of the 
Illinois central road, stands a small log 
building, not more than sixteen feet 
square, and about the same height, 
with a projection at the top; the whole 
structure resembling a good sized Vir- 
ginia smoke-house. This is the fortifi- 
cation which figures in our history as 
Fort Dearborn; nor have I, in the 
least, exaggerated its insignificance. It 
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is what is called a block-house, and the 
pee at the top has a slit, some six 
eet long and three inches wide, for 
musketry, and a large square hole for 
a small piece of artillery. Near by 
are the Barracks, two long two-sto 
buildings, built of logs and brick. wi 
projecting eaves and stairs, and galleries 
on the outside—looking like the farm- 
house to which the smoke-house be- 
longed. I would like to know how 
many thousand dollars were appro- 
priated by Congress to build that fort. 
The United States still own the fort and 
ground, and have erected near by a com- 
modious and elegant marine hospital, 
built of Milwaukie brick. I regret to 
hear that the fort and barracks are to be 
torn away during the coming summer ; 
they ought to have been preserved, with 
sufficient ground to form a_ public 
park. 

On the opposite side of the street 
from the fort, in another yard and still 
further from the lake, surrounded by 
buildings higher than itself, stands a 
substantial stone light-house. It once 
did duty nearer the lake shore ; but, hav- 
ing long been a faithful public servant, 
it has retired in a green old age to 
spend the remainder of its years in an 
unostentatious privacy ; not that it has 
itself moved, but, like those venerable 
men in knee-breeches, it has stood still 
while the lake shore and the rest of the 
world have pushed far out beyond it, 
and its duty is now performed by a 
young upstart of a light-house, stand- 
ing on the pier at the mouth of the 
river. 


“ Hic in obscuritate lucet, 
Que in auctoritate stetit.” 


WATER 


is supplied to the city, pumped up from 
the lake into a reservoir, and distributed 
by pipes. A small portion of the lake 
is fenced off by a pier of piles and 
earth ; a pipe is laid from the pond thus 
formed to a tank or well a few rods dis- 
tant; over the tank is placed the engine- 
house and pumps, and the thing is done. 
No further filtration is deemed neces- 
sary; the water is abundant and good. 
The ice obtained here, I have never seen 
equaled. It would do Dr. Kane good 
to see it. Huge blocks of it, eight feet 
high and two feet square, have been 
standing about on the sidewalks this 
winter as samples, and through the 
thickest of these I have read with ease 
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the smallest type of the New York daily 
papers. 
HOTELS. 

On this topic, so interesting to the 
traveler, I ought to be full and satis- 
factory; but I can only say that at the 
Briggs House, where I spent some 
weeks, I did not enter my name with 
any title, either civil, military, or medi- 
cal, I did not report myself as a mem- 
ber of the press, a public lecturer, or 
an actor, nor did I intimate that I ex- 
pected to publish an article on Chicago, 
nevertheless, I was civilly treated, pro- 
vided with a comfortable room, and 
plenty to eat, and paid my bill of $2.50 
per day at the end of the time. satisfied 
that the same comfort was not to be 
had for less money, anywhere in Chi- 
cago. Higher praise for a hotel, I 
think, cannot well be imagined. To 
hotel-keepers in Chicago there is no 
rest, and but a limited supply to lodg- 
ers. All night long, some of the one 
hundred trains, that daily arrive and 
depart, is either arriving or departing. 
It is either ‘3 o’clock, sir,” or 4 
o’clock, sir,’’ or **5 o'clock, sir,’ as 
you are constantly informed during the 
night, by somebody pounding at your 
neighbor’s door or your own. But 
breakfast lasts until 10 o’clock, and 
when everybody has got up, then there 
are a few quiet hours during which the 
rest can sleep, and they are generally 
well improved. 


THE BILL OF FARE. 


When you travel, says Bayard Tay- 
lor, dress and eat as far as possible in 
accordance with the tastes and habits of 
the people you are among. At the 
Briggs House, therefore, I scanned the 
bill of fare with great attention, to de- 
tect any new and curious dishes, and 
finally brought off a copy in my pocket, 
as a subject for future reflection. I 
make a note of the characteristic dishes 
only— 

FISH. 


Baked White Fish. Boiled Trout. 
Baked Pickerel. 


ROAST. 
Prairie Chicken. Wild Goose. Venison. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
Glass E. Jenny Lind. 

This latter is probably to be ranked 
as noveity in orthography, rather than 
in confectionery, as I suspect the same 
thing exists elsewhere, as Glacé Jenny 
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Lind. The first mode of spelling is 
more phonographic, Websterian, and 
independent. 

The white fish and trout of the upper 
lakes, I heard so highly commended, 
that I had .made up my palate for a 
delicacy, which proved to be figurative- 
ly, as well as literally, a scaly one. 
They are, both of them, a rank, coarse 
fish, entirely inferior to our cod, bass, 
fresh mackerel, or blue fish, and not to 
be spoken of in connection with Connec- 
ticut river shad. I have tried them at 
divers places, and cooked in various 
ways, still my experience is the same. 
Perhaps the white fish is equal in 
flavor to the halibut, certainly not supe- 
rior. 

A gentleman, who was not fond of fish, 
told me that he thought I might get bet- 
ter at Mackinaw; but as these came 
fresh from Green Bay, I saw no reason 
to think so. The pickerel I preferred to 
the trout and white fish. I have, on one 
occasion only, eaten the fish called 
muskalonge, boiled; this was at Cleve- 
land, and I then considered it very fine ; 
but whether it was owing to the quality 
of the fish or my appetite, I cannot now 
say. 

Prairie chickens and venison are so 
common in the eastern markets, that 
they hardly deserve notice. The 
prairie chicken is about the size of the 
domestic bantams, and in color and 
flavor resembles the pigeon. The wild 
goose I forgot to taste. The adver- 
tisement for North’s Circus, and Mr. 
Neafie’s appearance in Jack Cade, are 
at the bottom of the bill. 

Chicago already requires a directory 
of two hundred and fifty pages, solid 
matter, without the advertisements ; and 
from this work I learn that there are 
nine omnibus routes, thirteen rail-road 
lines, converging here, sixteen news- 
papers, of which siz are published daily, 
sixty clergymen, and two hundred and 
twenty lawyers. 

I occasionally spent an hour in some 
of the courts; but as the bar is com- 
posed mairily of men not very long from 
the East, there is little to strike an 
eastern man as peculiar. There is 
rather more freedom in illustration, and 
more frequent use of phrases which, of 
themselves, mean little or nothing, but 
as delivered with a tone and manner 
implying great import. There is also 
a much more frequent reference to 
general principles, and to organic laws, 
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than in those states where precedents 


are more abundant. This feature, when 
able counsel are employed, frequently 
gives to the argument a breadth and 
scope which render the proceedings 
more attractive to a casual spectator 
than the dry citation of authorities, 
usually heard in our eastern courts. I 
was quite interested, on one occasion, 
by hearing a lawyer, who was himself 
an old settler residing in one of the 
country towns, and was trying to make 
good his client’s pre-emption title, 
against a more recent claimant, under a 
tax sale, or some other hocus-pocus 
procedure, describe with no little elo- 
quence how his client and his neighbors 
had fought and suffered in defense of 
that land in the days of the Black 
Hawk war. But the law was on the 
other side; the jury were proof against 
prejudice, though the point was inge- 
niously presented, and the fighter of 
Indians lost his case. Perhaps poetical 
justice to the Indians was thus pre- 
served, and perhaps not. I have not a 
very high respect for Indians, and pre- 
fer plain white to any other color, both 
for men and women. 

The judges, jury, and lawyers patron- 
ize the apple-boys rather more freely 
than would be considered proper in 
some places; and one occasion, when a 
military company passed in the street, 
lawyers, sheriff, jury, and spectators, 
in fact, everybody, except the judge, 
made a general stampede to the win- 
dows to see them go by. I went with 
the rest. 


THE FEDERAL CURRENCY 


is assuming the ascendant throughout 
the West, and dimes and half dimes are 
driving sixpences and shillings to the 
wall. As a natural consequence, one 
pays in most cases ten cents for what 
used to cost six. A tribute to patriot- 
ism. I noticed at the bar, however, 
that drinks are but a dime. I sup- 
pose, in this case, the other party can 
afford to pay the tribute. 


SUNDAY IN CHICAGO, 
though not observed as it is in New 
England, is, I think, more respected 
than in any town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
or upwards, south of Philadelphia. 
Some few stores are seen open, but not 
of a prominent class. The movement 
of the people is generally churchward, 
and the churches are well filled. The 
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streets are quiet; and, though I have 
no doubt that, in a place of such vary- 
ing population, where people of all 
grades of character are congregated, 
without the restraints of home to the 
well-disposed, and of an efficient police 
to the vicious, crime and immorality 
exist to an alarming extent; yet the 
Puritan element so far predominates in 
the population of the place, that wicked- 
ness is neither popular nor respect- 
able. 

Speculation, too great eagerness to 
get rich on the part of men who have 
nothing to lose, and a lack of those 
healthful restraints which exist in an 
older community, have, undoubtedly, 
combined to weaken and lower the moral 
sense of the people, in regard to busi- 
ness transactions. There is a leniency 
exhibited towards sharp bargains, over- 
reaching, undue coloring, and actual 
misrepresentation (doubtless; more ap- 
parent to a stranger than to a resident, 
and for that reason just so much the 
more dangerous), which, if allowed to 
go unchecked, will, by degrees, destroy 
that vital morality which is indispens- 
able to the prosperity of a commercial 
state. This is not a peculiar fault of 
Chicago, but of the whole West; and as 
men grow more independent in their re- 
sources, and temptations for specula- 
tion decrease, the evil may abate; but 
it deserves notice, and demands vigi- 
lance. 

In one of the most conspicuous cor- 
ners in Chicago is a large six-story 
building, which deserves a passing no- 
tice. It was built (so I was told) by a 
clerk in the city, with funds purloined 
from his employer. When detection 
qecame unavoidable, he left town, and 
sent back an agent to negotiate. The 
matter was finally arranged by the em- 
ployer taking the building, and paying 
the thief ten thousand dollars; and it 
was remarked, so great had been the 
rise in the value of the property, that 
even then the employer had altogether 
the best of the bargain. I ought to add, 
that I do not think that this was re- 
garded as a legitimate business transac- 
tion. 

Such was Chicago, as I saw it, look- 
ing at the outside of things, in the fall 
and winter of 1855-6. What it will bo 
next year at this time—ten years hence 
—fifty years hence — those who live 
shall see. , If any one wishes to guess, 
an opportunity is now offered. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AS A FAMILY MAN. 
{Second Article.] 


N a former article, based mainly on 
the same authentic collection of 
confidential letters referred to at the 
foot of the page, or, rather, on the Me- 
moires du Rot Joseph, whence the Eng- 
lish collection ihe boo drawn, we gave 
a history of the Bonaparte family, and 
especially of Napoleon’s relations to it, 
down to his assumption of the imperial 
dignity, and, indeed, during the first 
year or two of the Empire. 

We now take up the narrative where 
that article dropped it, and continue 
this family history, drawing mainly 
from the same source, which, for the 
history of Napoleon as an individual, 
and of his family relations, furnishes 
materials far more authentic and trust- 
worthy than any hitherto accessible to 
the public. 

Upon the year preceding the assump- 
tion of the imperial dignity, and the 
first sixteen months of the Empire, this 
correspondence unfortunately throws 
no light, as there are no letters between 
those dates. The correspondence be 
tween Napoleon and his brother Joseph 
only commences again in the autumn 
of 1805, when Napoleon set off on his 
campaign against Austria, leaving Jo- 
seph as his representative in Paris. He 
who was merely ‘citizen Joseph” at 
the date of the last preceding letter, 
was now a prince, anda high dignitary of 
the Empire. The familiar style of that 
early correspondence is dropped, and, 
instead of ‘Adieu, dear Joseph,” 
we have the formal, imperial, ‘* Where- 
upon I pray God to keep you in his 
holy and worthy protection.” Joseph 
pe Mase! Napoleon only as ‘ Sire,” 
and “ Your Majesty,’’ and the general 
tone of his letters is quite as much that 
of a subject as of a brother, evincing 
extreme devotion to all the Emperor’s 
wishes. 

The following letter, written just after 
the treaty of Presburg, shows the reso- 
lution which Napoleon began now to 
entertain, to ingraft his family upon 
the old regal stocks of Europe: 


“Manich, Dec. 3lst, 1805. My Brother—I 
have demanded in marriage for prince Eugene 


{already appointed Mme | of Italy), rincess 
Augusta, daughter of the Elector o Daveclia, 
and avery pretty person. The marriage has 
been agr on. I have demanded another 
rincess for Jerome. As you have seen hiin 
ast, tell me if I can reckon on the young 
man’s consent. [As preliminary to this mar- 
riage, Jerome was required to repudiate his 
American wife, and to bastardize his American 
son.) I have also arranged a marriage for your 
eldest daughter, with a small prince, who in 
time will Reem &@ great one. As this last 
peviege cannot take place for some months 
[Joseph’s eldest daughter was not yet above 
two or three years old|, 1 shall have time to 
talk to you about it.” 


By another letter, written at an ear- 
lier hour on the same day, Joseph him- 
self, apparently without ever having 
been consulted on the matter, or, indeed, 
receiving the least hint of it, had been 
suddenly ordered on an expedition de- 
signed to raise him also to a throne. 
That letter was as follows : 


“My Brother—I am at Munich. I shall 
remain here a few days, to receive the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, and to give to the army 
its last orders. I intend to take ession of 
the kingdom of Naples. Marshal Massena 
and General St. Cyr are marching on that 
kingdom, with two corps d’armée. I have 
named you my lieutenant commanding-in-chief 
the army of Naples. [Joseph, as well as Na- 
poleon, had been educated at one of the old 
royal military schools, but had resigned his 
claims to a commission to make room for Na- 

leon, as it required more interest than the 

onapartes possessed to obtain two commis- 
sions in the same family. He had subsequent- 
ly studied law in Italy, and had commenced 
practice in Ajaccio ; but, like many other neo- 
phytes of that profession, had never had but 
one case. Before leaving Corsica, he had 
obtained an appointment in the civil adminis- 
tration of the island, and under the Directory 
and the Consulate be had held, by his broth- 
er’s influence, high diplomatic appointments. 
Lately, at Napoleon’s suggestion, he had 

ain put himself under military tuition, and 
had been taking regular lessons from an officer 
selected by Napoleon to instruct him in the 
art of al Set off for Rome forty hours after 
the receipt of this letter, and let your first 
dispatch inform me that you have entered 
Naples, driven out the treacherous court, and 
subjected that part of Italy to our authority 
You will find at the head-quarters of the army 
the decrees and instructions relating to your 
mission. You will wear the uniform of a 
general of division. As my lieutenant, you 
will have all the marshals under your orders. 
Your command does not extend beyond the 
army and the Neapolitan territory. If my 
presence were not necessary in Paris, I would 





* The Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte with his Brother Joseph, some time 
King of Spain. Selected and translated, with explanatory notes, from the “‘ Memoires du Roi 
Joseph.” 2 vols. 
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march myself on Naples; but with the generals 


Yapoleon Bonaparte 


whom you have, and the instructions which 
ou will receive, you wi'l do all that I could. 
not say whither you are going, except to 
the arch-chancellor ; let it be known only by 
your letters from the army.” 


Having thus dispatched Joseph him- 
self in pursuit of a crown, Napoleon 
wrote nine days after to Joseph’s wife 
as follows: 

“Munich, Jan. 9th, 1806. Madame, my 
sister-in-law—I settled, some time ago, the 
marriage of my son, prince Eugene, with the 
princess Augusta, daughter of the king of 

avaria, [The elector of Bavaria had just 
assumed the title of king.] The elector of 
Ratisbon [one of Napoleon’s ephemeral 
princes] marries them at Munich on the 15th 
of January. I am detained, therefore, for a 
few days longer in this town. 

“The princess Augusta is one of the hand- 
somest and most accomplished persons of her 
sex. It would be proper, I think, that you 
should make her a present, costing from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand francs. She will set 
off for Italy on the 20th of January. The king 
of Bavaria will write to you to announce the 
marringe. Whereupon I pray God. madame, 
my sister-in-law, to keep you in his holy and 
worthy protection.” 


On the 18th of February, Napoleon 
wrote to Joseph as follows : 

‘Caution is no longer necessary. You are 
already master of Naples, and on the point 
of taking Sicily by surprise ; this is your chief 
aim. You should entitle your acts—Joseph 
Napoleon, you need not add Bonaparte.” 


From the time of his assumption of 
the imperial crown, Napoleon, in all his 
family and personal arrangements, had 
aped old regal and imperial usages ; and 
as the oldest of the royal families of 
Europe had no surnames, he was re- 
solved that he and his family. should 
have none. So Bonaparte was to be 
dropped, and Napoleon substituted for 


it. 

In the letter, some six weeks after, 
in which Napoleon announces to Joseph 
his definitive installment as king of Na- 
ples, he makes the following suggestions 
as to Joseph’s brother-in-law, Berna- 
dotte, the husband of the Eugenie whom 
Napoleon did not marry : 

* Paris, March 31st, 1896. You will seethat 
I have created six fiefs in your kingdom. You 
had better, I think, give the best to Marshal 
Bernadotte, with the title of Duke of Taranto. 

That title was afterwards conferred on Mac- 
onald, Bernadotte, as we shall see, bein 
otherwise provided.] Your connection wit 
Bernadotte, whose children are your nephews, 
requires you to give him some privileges in 
your palace. You should secure him four or 
five hundred thousand francs a year. The 
queen of Naples did as much for Nelson. I 
reward, as you see, and intend to reward, my 
generals and soldiers nobly. Be inflexible, 
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and let no one rob. (No one, that is, but you 
and I)’ 


In a subsequent letter, he thus re- 
sumes the subject of providing for Ber- 
nadotte : 


“§t. Cloud, June 3d, 1806. I had thought 
that, in any circumstapces, the insulated papal 
territories of Benevento and Ponte Corvo 
could not fail to be troublesome to your king- 
dom. I have made them into two duchies— 
that of Benevento for Talleyrand, and that of 
Ponte Corvo for Bernadotte. I know that 
these provinces are r, but Talleyrand is 
rich, and I will make Bernadotte’s duch 
worth having. You must be aware that 

ive the titles of duke and prince to Berna- 

otte for your wife’s sake, (partly, perhaps, 
too, for Eugenie’s sake ;] for I have in my 
army generals who have served me better, 
and on whose attachment I have more reason 
to rely. [Bernadotte had taken no part in the 
famous 18th of Brumaire, which made Napo- 
leon first consul, and laid the foundations of 
the empire.] But I thought that it was proper 
that the brother-in-law of the queen of Naplos 
should have a distinguished position in your 
kingdom.” 

Joseph being thus made a king, 
Napoleon began to look round for 
thrones for the younger brothers also. 
Lucien still obstinately refused either 
to accept a,throne—held, as it must 
have been, as Napoleon's vassal—or to 
= with his wife ; nor was even Louis 

alf so anxious to be a king as Napo- 
leon was to make him one. The fol- 
lowing letters, which mention the crown 
bestowed upon Louis, contain references 
also to Jerome and to Fesch, the ma- 
ternal uncle of the Bonapartes, who by 
this time had been made a cardinal : 

“St. Cloud, May 19th, 1806. The business 
with Holland is settled, and before long, Louis 
will be king of Holland. He is willing ; but 
his health continues to be indifferent, 4 ap- 

are that the equadron that Jerome is in, and 


which has been to the East Indies, has captured 
a large English convoy, and three men-of-war. 


I have no anxiety about this squadron.” 

* June 3d, 1806. In an hour I am toreceive 
the Turkish ambassador, proclaim prince 
Louis king of Holland, and cardinal Fesch 


coadjutor of the elector, the arch-chancellor.” 


The office of king, held under Napo- 
leon, was not found by his brothers so 
very agreeable. It may well be doubt- 
ed whether Joseph, from the moment 
he accepted the unlucky crown of Na- 
ples, till after seven years he fairly got 
rid of the still more unlucky Spanish 
crown—which, in lieu of that of Naples, 
aes presently thrust upon him— 
really enjoyed a single day of ease, 
peace, aud comfort. He had taken up 
the idea, that to maintain himself on the 
thrones of Naples and Spain, all ,that 
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was needed was to rule mildly and 
equitably, and to recommend himself to 
the subjects, on whom he had been 
thrust, by an administration of the 
government more enlightened and more 
beneficial than that of the dynasties 
which he had superseded. He entirely 
overlooked the fact, that he was a usurp- 
er, placed in power by foreign bayonets, 
and, in that point of view, wholly irre- 
spective of the administrative character 
of his government, an object of national 
hatred and detestation. Napoleon, on 
the other hand, understood all this 
perfectly well. He was fully aware 
that as conqueror and usurper, Joseph 
could only maintain himself by force 
and terror, and he was constantly urg- 
ing severities, at which the soft temper 
of his brother relucted. He insisted up- 
on Joseph’s exacting from his subjects 
the means of paying the French army 
that sustained him, and his letters, from 
the beginning to the end of Joseph’s 
royal life, are only a series of shrewd 
criticisms on Joseph’s Utopian schemes 
of policy, with a few compliments and 
cajoleries sparingly intermixed; sharp 
reproaches for his inefficiency and too 
great good-nature; and peremptory de- 
nials, or unwilling concessions to Jo- 
seph’s frequent and urgent requests for 
money and troops, as to both of which 
the many calls that he had for them, 
obliged Napoleon to practice the strict- 
est calculation and the most rigid econo- 


y- 
Take the following as spe*imens 
among a hundred others : 


“ Feb. 26th, 1806. By this time you can no 
longer be in want of money. Disarm Naples, 
and levy a contribution of ten millions upon 
the town; it will be easily paid. You may 
safely resort to the expedient of confiscating 
all the English merchandise. The loss will 
fall upon the part of the nation which deserves 
least consideration.” 

“March 8th. It seems to me your measures 
are too narrow; it is not by being civil to 

ple that you obtain a hold upon them. 
his is not the way to get the means to reward 
your army gee § Raise thirty millions 
from the kingdom of Naples. Pay well your 
army ; remount your cavalry, and your trains ; 
have shoes and clothes made. This cannot be 
done without money. It is impossible that 
you should keep within the bounds that you 
profess; back yourself, if you like, by an 
order of mine. Your proclamations are not 
enough in the style of a master; you will gain 
nothing by spoiling the Neapolitans. The 
people of Italy, and, in fact, of every other 
country, if they do not feel that they are mas- 
tered, are disposed to rebel, and to murmur. 
In my ,opinion, your throne will have no 
solidity, unless you surround it with a hun- 
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dred generals, colonels, and others, attached 
to your house, possessing great fiefs of the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicil . Bernadotte 
and Massena should. I think, be fixed in Na- 
ples, with the title of princes, and with large 
revenues. Enable them to found great fami- 
lies. I do this in Piedmont, the kingdom of 
Italy and Parma. In these countries, and in 
Naples, three or four hundred French military 
men ought to be established, with property 
descending by primogeniture. In a few years 
they will marry into the principal families, and 
your throne will be strong enough to do with- 
out a French army—a point which must be 
reached. 

“March 12th. My armies are very numer- 
ous; they are coming home, and cost enormous 
sums; so does my fleet. I can meet no new 
expenses. Up to this time, your Neapolitan 
administration has been too lax.” 

“Tt is absolutely impossible that I should 
send you fifteen hundred thousand francs 
a month, for the army of Naples. Levy a war 
contribution of thirty millions on the kingdom 
of Naples. It is strange that it gives only a 
third of what I get from the kingdom of Italy. 
You are too kind: that is not the way to be- 
gin an administration.” 

“March 20th. Put to death the leaders of 
mobs. Your administration in Naples is too 
feeble; you treat the populace with too much 
consideration. I cannot imagine why you do 
not execute the laws. Every spy should be 
shot; every lazzaroni who stabs a soldier 
zhould be shot. The property of all those who 
belonged to the court [the late Neapolitan 
court, which had fled to Sicily] should be 
confiscated.” 

“ March 3lst. There is nothing sacred about 
the azzendamenti, [certain portions of the 
public revenue, which had become private 
property] {or there is nothing sacred after a 
conquest. With such principles you will never 
found a kingdom. Your government of Na- 
ples is much too lax. If you showed more 
vigor, your army would be at its ease.” 

‘April 2lst. I am glad to see that a village 
of the insurgents has been burnt. Severe ex- 
amples are necessary. I presume that the 
soldiers huve been allowed to plunder this 
village. This is the way to treat villages 
which revolt. Itis one of the cents of war, 
but it is also a duty prescribed by policy.” 
[That was exactly Napoleon’s idea of duty, 
* duty prescribed by policy”—he seems, so far 
as his own conduct was concerned, to have 
had no idea of any other.] 

“June 3d. I see some passages in your 
speech [Joseph’s speech to the deputation of 
French senators sent to congratulate him on 
his ascension to the throne of Naples] which 
you must allow me to think ill-judged. [This 
whole proceeding had given very little satis- 
faction to Napoleon, who had a very keen 
perception of the ridiculous, and of the sar- 
castic turn which might be given to incon- 
gruous and unseasonable suggestions. In a 
pene part of the letter, he had excused 
1imself for not having put into the Moni- 
teur Roederer’s speech, to which Joseph 
had replied, on the ground that it was “ non- 
sense,” especially in the suggestion of an un- 
lucky comparison between Napoleon and 
Machiavelli.} You compare the attachment 
of the French to my person, to that of the Nea- 
erg for yours; that looks like a satire. 

hat love fur you can a people have, for 
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whom — have done nothing? whom is 
y 


govern by right of conquest, with forty or 
thousand foreigners? In general, the less you 
speak of me, and of France, directly in your 
state papers, the better it will be. 1 am sorry 
to see in your letters that you are captivated 
by particular services. To be captivated is 
very dangerous. The Neapolitans behave 
well; there is nothing extraordinary in that. 
You have treated them kindly ; they expecied 
worse at the hands of a man who was at the 
head of an army of fifty thousand men. Your 
disposition is mild and temperate; you have @ 
good understanding, and you are appreciated ; 
but this very far from a national feeling—from 
a submission and attachment founded on rea- 
son and interest. These distinctions ought 
not to escape you. I do not know why f tell 
you these things, for they will certainly annoy 

ou. What I want is, that your acts and your 
nett should be decorous, and suitable to 
your character.” 

“ July 26th. I cannot understand how, sur- 
rounded as you are by men of military expe- 
rience, there are so few that can give you good 
advice. Your measures have no life or move- 
ment, no organization or method. Till now 
you have made nothing but mistakes; but I 
ought not to distress you. For my part, I am 
not surprised at what happens in Calabria 
{an English army had landed, and the people 
were in insurrection]; your policy with regard 
to Naples is just the reverse of what ought to 
be pursued towards a conquered nation. Let 
your troops march together; do not scatter 
them. I suppose go have armed all the 
castles in Naples. hat is the meaning of 
this Neapolitan national guard? It is lean- 
ing on a reed—perhaps putting arms into the 
hands of your enemies. How little you know 
men !” 

“ July 30th. You should order two or three 
of the large villages, that have behaved the 
worst, to be pillaged. It will be an example, 
and will restore the gayety and desire of action 
of your soldiers.” 

“ July 3lst. Bear in mind what I tell you; 
the fate of your reign depends on your con- 
duct when you return from Calabria. Grant 
no pardous; do military execution on at least 
six hundred rebels; t 1ey have murdered a 
great number of my soldiers. Let the houses 
of thirty of the principal heads of villages be 
burnt, and distribute their property amon 
the troops. Disarm all the inhabitants, an 

illage ie or six of the large villages which 

ave behaved worst. Desire the soldiers to 
treat well the towns which have remained 
faithful. Confiscate the public property of 
the revolted villages, and give it to the army; 
above all, disarm vigorously. 

** As Calabria has revolted, why should you 
not seize half the estates in the province, and 

ive them to yourarmy? This measure would 
= at the same time, a great help to you, and 
an example for the future. You will never 
succeed in changing and reforming a country 
by weak measures—extraordinary and vigor- 
ous expedients are necessary. But if you 
begin by asserting that Calabria is not in re- 
volt, and that it has always been attached to 
you, your kindness, or, in other words, your 
weakness and timidity, will be very mischiev- 
ous to France.” 

“Aug. Yih. It pains me to see the system 
you pursue ; those who surround you have no 
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knowledge of men. You do not listen to a 
man who has done much, seen much, and 
thought much. Do not carry out your scheme 
of a national guard; nothing can be more 
dangerous. You make me laugh, when you 
say that these men are fifty thousand enemies 
of the queen. [The queen whom he had dis- 
ssessed, and who was chief manager of her 
usband’s affairs.] Naples is a country of in- 
triguers, who change with every wind; you 
oo their hatred’of the queen; you do 
not know mankind. There are not twenty 
people who hate her as much as you think 
and there are not twenty people who would 
not yield to one of her smiles, to one of her 
advances. What a nation most hates is 
another nation. Your fifty thousand men all 
hate the French. Time, prudence, and family 
alliances, can alone bring them together. You 
raise fifty thousand men, and make them think 
themselves necessary ; this is to put yourself in 
a false position. 

“Of what use would Neapolitan regiments 
be to you, if I were beaten un the [sonzo? In 
all your operations, both civil and military, 
steer by this aerwanne § as if it were your pole- 
star; all your proceedings should have refer- 
ence to it. I only laughed at your fears for 
Naples during the late events ; and although I 
saw that the army was extremely illplaced, I 
felt that when the danger came, instinct would 
teach you to make a better disposition. The 
— results were the loss of a few men, some 
trifling landings of the enemy, and partial 
failures. But it would be otherwise if I were 
at war, and if I were beaten on the Isonzo. 

“I flatter myself that ix have nothing to 
fear at present; you will be king of Naples 
and Sicily. But we must weigh seriously all 
your measures. henever you sign a docu- 
ment, do you ask yourself, ‘ Would the effect 
of this be good if the French army were driven 
back to Alexandria?’ If you are not pene- 
trated with this idea, you will not reign long. 
and you prepare misfortunes for yourself, and 
for all the Neapolitans who may join your 
cause. 

“ What sort of troops ought you to have? I 
say Corsicans; who will get on better in Na- 

les than in France, because they will agree 
etter with the Neapolitans than with the 
French ; as many Swiss as you like—they are 
ood and faithful soldiers; perhaps a few 
erman regiments, from Hesse Darmstadt, or 
from the other states of my German confedera- 
tion; [the German empire had just been dis- 
solved, and Napoleon had taken the title of 
“protector” of a new confederation, lately 
formed, of the German princes near the 
Rhine] also a few Neapolitans_-but intro- 
duced gradually, almost imperceptibly, and 
chosen from among the men who have served 
in France, and who formed part of the army 
of reserve in the eighth year of the republic, 
and whv have since then been Pa to the 
proof; all others would fail you. If Italy were 
once to raise the cry, ‘ Drive the barbarians 
beyond the Alps!’ all your army would aban- 
don you. I wish you to consult me on such 
important matters. It will not do to say that 
you would take refuge in my camp. An exiled, 
vagrant king is a contemptible being.” 

“ Aug. 17th. I should like very much to 
hear of a revolt of the Neapolitan populace. 
You will never be their master till you have 
made an example of them; every conquered 
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country must have its revolt. I should see 
Naples in revolt as a father sees his children 
in the emall-pox; the crisis is salutary, pro- 
vided it does not too much weaken the con- 
stitution.” 


These specimens will show the tone 
of this correspondence, during the 
whole period of two years and a half 
that Joseph sat on the uneasy throne 
of Naples. It was, on Napoleon’s part, 
made up mainly of military directions, 
how to protect the kingdom against the 
English and the revolting Neapolitans, 
and how to invade and conquer Sicily—an 
object on which both Joseph and Napo- 
leon seem to have set their hearts, but 
which they were never able to accom- 
plish. Indeed, it appears from these let- 
ters, that Joseph’s pretensions to Sicily, 
rather than abandon which, Napoleon 
insisted that he would’ fight ten years, 
mainly prevented the English Fox min- 
istry from agreeing to a peace. Inter- 
spersed, however, with these milita 
directions, are sh and bitter criti- 
cisms on Joseph’s whole system of ad- 
ministration, and a perpetual spurring 
of him on to exactions totally repugnant 

. to his good-natured soul. Nor was this 
all. Joseph was a great stickler for the 
respect due to his rank—a feeling in- 
herited from their mother, and common 
to the whole family—and he complained 
bitterly to Napoleon, that he received 
rebukes not only from him, but from 
his ministers. To which Napoleon 
coolly replied : 

‘* In your correspondence with my ministers, 

ou inust expect to be treated as commander- 
in-chief of my army, and to hear of my dis- 


—- whenever the rules are not fol- 
owed.” 


Even to Joseph's professions of per- 
sonal attachment, pretty cool answers 
were returned, compared, at least, with 
earlier letters written while Napoleon 
was general of brigade. Thus Joseph 
wrote to Napoleon : 


* Aug. 13, 1806. I remain here till your 
majesty’s birthday, on which I wish you joy. 
I hope you may receive, with some little plea- 
sure, this expression of my affection. The 
glorious emperor will never replace to me the 
Napoleon whom I so much loved, and whom I 
hope to find again as I knew him twenty 
ago, if we are to meet in the Elysian 
fields.” 


To which Napoleon replied : 


“ Aug. 23. Iam sorry that you think you 
will find your brother again only in the Ely- 
sian fields. It is natural that, at forty [he was 
only thirty-seven], he should not feel towards 
you as he did at twelve; but his feelings to- 
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wards you have greater strength and truth; 
his friendship has the features of his mind.” 


This last sentence was true enough. 
Napoleon’s friendship for Joseph was 
exactly commensurate with the use he 
could make of him as the tool of his ambi- 
tious projects, in the accomplishment 
of which, the exaltation of his family 
formed a necessary part. He employed 
them in the erection of a family pyramid, 
of which he was to be the apex, and in 
which his own conspicuous elevation 
was at least as much consulted as their 
wishes or welfare. 

The return of Jerome from his naval 
cruise is thus mentioned by Napoleon. 

“St. Cloud, Aug. 28, 1806. Le Véteran, 
commanded by Jerome, anchored, two days 
ag , in the bay of Laforét, near Quimper. 
She was separated from her squadron twenty- 
five days ago in astorm. ‘This news came by 
telegraph, which, at the same time, tells me 
that Jerome is well; as yet there are no fur- 
ther details.” 

The entrance of Jerome’s vessel into 
the small port of Concarneau, to escape 
the blockading English squadron, is 
reckoned among the exploits of the 
French navy. But as French ships of 
war, since the battle of Trafalgar, could 
hardly keep the seas, Jerome was now 
transferred to the military service, in 
which, as general of division, he fol- 
lowed Napoleon on his march against 
the Prussians and Russians. 

In a letter of Napoleon’s to a 
written during this campaign, the fol- 
lowing family allusions occur : 

“Posen, Dec. 5, 1806. Your young aide- 
de-camp is a rake; he will suffer fur it in time. 
Give some news of Borghese to his family ; he 
is at Warsaw, at the head of his regiment. All 
the strong places in Silesia will soon be in my 

wer. 

“ Prince Jerome is in command of a German 
division. Although the declarations of Aus- 
tria are pacific, I did not like to give precise 
orders to the queen [Joseph's wife] to join you 
at Naples. You may, however, doas you like 
about it; but she does so well in Paris, and I 
dislike so much to see women and children 
running into the midst of sedition and rebel- 
lion, that in truth I see no objection to her de- 
laying her journey. I have written to tell her 
that you have sent for her, but that I think 
she had better pass some more of the winter in 
Paris. 

“ Now that you are more at rest, I suppose 
that you open your palace, and enliven the so- 
ciety of Naples: this is ne both for 

our sake and that of the town. You should 
ave a large circle, and not live too quietly.” 


In a letter, dated Finckenstein, May 
4th, 1807, written during the same cam- 
aign, and in the interval between the 
attles of Eylau and Friedland, Napo- 
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leon, after finding fault with Joseph’s 
disorganization of some of his French 
regiments, by culling from them the 
best men to serve in his guard, proceeds 
as follows: 


“T will send you as many French conscripts 
as yuu like; but I entreat you to take care 


of the iments belonging to the sages | 
army of Naples, and to keep them in g 
order. You must resent any chattering or 


manifestation of discontent. I think that the 
habit of governing well, with your natural 
good sense and abilities, will strengthen your 
character, and render you capable of conduct- 
ing this vast machine, if it should be your lot 
to survive me. 

“ Prince Jerome is doing well; I am very 
much pleased with him, and am greatly de- 
ceived, if there is not stuff in him to make a 
first-rate man. You may be sure, however, 
that he has no idea that I think so; for in my 
letters, I do nothing but find fault with him. 
He is adored in Silesia. I place him there 
purposely in a distinct and independent com- 
mand; because I do not believe in the pro- 
verb, that it is necessary to know how to obey, 
in order to know how to command. 

*T am not ill-pleased with Louis; but he is 
too kind for the dignity of a crown. He does 
not pay much attention to my advice; never- 
theless, I continue to give it to him, and ex- 

rience willsoon teach him that much of what 

e has been doing was wrong. I blamed the 
institution of his order, not that I objected to it 
itself, but it was premature. This remark is 
also for your benefit ; you must feel its force. 
Wait till you know something of the men 
who surround you. Louis has also just per- 
mitted the Dutch ladies to reassume their titles ; 
they are given to them even by his chamber- 
lains. I was very angry with him. Nor was 
I satisfied with his quoting to me your ex- 
ample, as if there were anything in common 
between a kingdom like yours and a republic 
which has undergene as many trials as France. 
If = have occasion to write, say something 
to him about it; for, as all this is supposed to 
be done by my advice, it has a bad effect in 
France. As I do not intend to re-establish the 
old titles in France, I will not have them re- 
stored in a country to which I have guaranteed 
a constitutional government, and whose for- 
tunes have so much resembled those of 
France.” 


Not long after the date of this letter, 
the treaty of Tilsit having been signed, 
Jerome, who had at length conformed 
to Napoleon’s wishes, in taking a new 
wife, a princess of the Wirtemberg 
family, was made king of Westphalia—a 
new kingdom, erected by Napoleon out 
of the territory taken from the king of 
Prussia, and other German princes, and 
including that part of Northern Ger- 
many which lies between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. His capital was Cassel, where 
he lived in such a style of luxury as 
to obtain from his subjects the title of 
the new Heliogabalus. 

It was not till Joseph had been a 
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year and nine months in Naples, and 
two or three months after the treaty of 
Tilsit, that his kingdom was deemed 
quiet enough to admit of his being 
joined by his wife. - On this subject, 
Napoleon wrote to her the following 
letter : 

“St. Cloud, Sep. 2, 1807. My sister and 
sister-in-law, I wish you to start for Naples; 
the present season is the best. I think, there- 
fore, that you should set out on the 15th of 
September, so as to reach Milan on the 23d or 
24th, and to arrive at Naples during the first 
ten days in October. As this letter has no 
other o ect, I pray God, my sister and sister- 
in-law, that he may have you in his holy and 
honorable keeping.” 

It is amusing to see how, in his tra- 
veling orders, issued to Joseph and his 
wife, Napoleon is as exact and Pal 
emptory as if they were two marching 
regiments. 

A letter, written by Napoleon dur- 
ing a visit to his kingdom of Italy, 
relates to a curious interview of his 
with Lucien, at this time an exile 
from the empire, and a resident in the 
Pope’s territories. This interview had 
been arranged by Joseph, who, at Na- 

oleon’s request, had met Lucien at 

odena, a few days before, and had 
strongly urged him, but in vain, to sub- 
mit to Napoleon’s wishes. His sister, 
Eliza, had also written to him in the 
preceding June, pressing him strongly 
on the same point. This letter is not 
given in the English collection; but we 
translate a part of it from the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs du Roi Joseph, 
affording, as it does, a curious exhi- 
bition of the light in which Napoleon 
was regarded by the other members of 
the family, except Lucien, and of their 
anxiety lest others, not of the Bona- 
parte blood, should come in for a share 
of the good things which Napoleon had 
to distribute : 

“Do you not see, my dear friend, that the 
only means of puiting obstacles in the way of 
adoptions is, that his majesty should have a 
family of which he can n remain- 
ing near Napoleon, in accepting a throne from 
him, you will be useful to him; he will pro- 
vide husbands for your daughters ; and, while 
he finds in his own family the possibility of 
executing his projects and his system of policy, 
which to him is everything, he will not choose 
among strangers. ‘The master of the world is 
not to be treated as an equal. Nature made 
us children of the same father; but his won- 
derful actions have made us his subjects. 
Though sovereigns [Eliza herself had lately 
been appointed Suchess of bern we hold 
everything from him. I take a noble pride in 
avowing it; and it appears to me that cur only 
glory ought to be to prove, by our manner of 
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governing, that we are worthy of him and of 
our family. Reflect anew, then, on the pro- 
ppaltene which have been made to you. 
ammaand we all would be so happy to be re- 
united, and to make but one political family. 
Dear Lucien, do it for us, who love you, for 
the people whom my brother will give you to 
govern, and whom you will make happy.” 


The letter ends with embraces for 
Lucien, and for the wife and “ amiable 
family” whom, as a part of that submis- 
sion to Napoleon’s wishes, which this 
letter was written to urge, Lucien was 
required to repudiate! Revenant let- 
ter, which touches on the same subject, 
was as follows: 


“Milan, Dec. 17, 1807. I saw Lucien at 
Mantua, and had with him a conversation of 
several hours. He has, no doubt, acquainted 

ou with the sentiments with which he left me. 

is notions and his expressions are so different 
from mine, that I can hardly make out what it 
is that he wants. I think that he told me that 
he wished to send his eldest daughter to Paris, 
to live with her grandmother. [Napoleon 
writes as though Lucien had himself made 
this proposition ; in fact, it was one of the very 
things which Joseph, in Eapeions® name, had 
demanded of Lucien.] If he still ie thus dis- 

osed, I desire to be immediately informed of 
it. The girl must reach Paris in the course of 
the month of January, either accompanied by 
Lucien, or under the charge of a governess, 
who will take her to Madame. geet een 
mother was known as Madame Mére.] It ap- 
peared to me that there was in Lucien’s mind 
acontest between opposite feelings, and that 
he had not sufficient strength to decide in 
favor of any one of them. I exhausted all the 
means in my power to induce him, young as 
he is, to devote his talents to my service, and 
to that of his country. If he wishes to let me 
have his daughter, she must set off without 
delay, and he must send me a declaration, 

utting her entirely at my disposal; for there 
is not a moment to lose: events are hastenin 
on, and my destiny must be accom lished, 
If he has changed his mind, let me know it 
immediately, for I shall then make other 
arrangements. 

“Tell Lucien that I was touched by his 
grief, and by the feelings which he expressed 
towards me, and that I regret the more that he 
will not be reasonable, and contribute to his 
own comfort and to mine.” 


According to Thiers, in his History 
of the Empire, the interview between 
the brothers had been very stormy. 
Napoleon had already seized Portugal, 
and he wanted to make Lucien king of 
it. Napoleon made it a condition, how- 
ever, that he should part with his wife, 
to whom he offered, by way of indem- 
nity, a title and a great fortune; but 
Lucien refused to accept a crown on 
this, or, perhaps, on any conditions. 
Napoleon also had his eye on Spain, 
oe not having yet made up his mind 
to seize it absolutely, he wanted to 
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marry Lucien’s daughter by his first 
wife to Fee Ferdinand, the heir of 
Charles IV., and it was for this purpose 
that he had demanded her. Lucien 
did send his daughter to Paris— but 
this project of providing for her fell 
through, and some time after he de- 
manded her back. When the seizure 
of the Papal States, by Napoleon, and 
their annexation to his kingdom of Italy 
took place in 1809, Lucien expressed 
himself very strongly in condemnation 
of Napoleon’s pn, Ay in consequence 
of which he received an intimation that 
he must find a residence elsewhere. 
He embarked, accordingly, in an Ame- 
rican ship for the United States, ‘ac- 
companied by all his family; but was 
captured by an English cruiser, carried 
into Malta, and thence removed to Eng- 
land, where he was detained under sur- 
veillance, as a prisoner of war, till after 
Napoleon's first abdication. Probably 
his voyage to America was regarded 
with suspicion, in the then existing 
relations of the United States to 
France and England, as being in fact 
a disguised diplomatic mission, intend- 
ed to aid in drawing on the United 
States to a war against England. 

The affairs of Spain took quite an- 
other turn from what Napoleon had 
anticipated at the date of his last 
quoted letter. On the 3lst of March, 
1808, he wrote to inform Joseph of the 
abdication of Charles IV., of the acces- 
sion of the prince of Asturias under the 
title of Ferdinand VII., and of the pro- 
test of Charles IV. against these pro- 
ceedings; and, as a great secret, of 
his intention to go to Spain, where he 
already had many troops. On the 
15th of April he wrote from Bayonne, 
acknowledging the receipt of letters 
from the queen of Naples (Joseph’s 
wife), and from Joseph’s two daugh- 
ters, Zenaide and Charlotte; Joseph’s 
family, it would seem, having only then 
recently joined him. On the 18th of 
April he writes : 


“Thank Julie [Joseph's wife] and Zenaide 
for their letters. J will answer them, but at 
present I am too busy. You must have been 
very glad to see your children again in such 
good health; they are interesting to me in 
several respects. [That is to say, he not only 
loved them as their uncle, but meant to use 
them as their emperor.| The prince of Astu- 
rias, who calls himself Ferdinand VII., is at 
a distance of twenty leagues from the frontier, 
with a large suite. King Charles IV. and his 
queen are on their way thither. He has pro- 
tested, and has appealed to my arbitration. 
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My troops are at Madrid, Barcelona, Figué- 
ras, Pampeluna, St. Sebastian, and Burgos: 
the Spanish army is not formidzble. The 
country is in a state of ferment. The Grand 
Duke of Berg [Murat] and Marshal Moncey 
are at Madrid. General Dupont is at Toledo, 
and Marshal Bessiéres at Burgos. I have 
nearly a hundred thousand men here in pro- 
visional regiments. They improve every day 
by exercise and training: they are all big lads, 
twenty years old, and [ have reason to be sat- 
isfied with them: These corps have not been 
increased by a single man belonging to my 
grand army, either in cavalry, infantry, or 
artillery. Up to the present time, all my 
army in Spain is at my expense, and costs me 
enormous sums.”’ “It is not impossible that 
in the course of five or six days I may write 
to desire you to repair to Bayonne. [This was 
the first hint to Sangh that he might have 
to exchange the Neapolitan for the Spanish 
crown.] You will leave Marshal Jourdan in 
command of your army, and appoint whom- 
soever you like regent of your kingdom. 
Your wife should remain at Naples. Up to 
os present time, however, all is still uncer- 
in.” 


The result was announced on the 11th 
of May, as follows: 


“‘ King Charles, by his treaty with me, sur- 
renders to me all his rights to the crown of 
Spain. The prince has already renounced his 
pretended title of king, the abdication of King 
Charles in his favor having been involuntary. 
The nation, through the Supreme Council of 
Castile, asks me for a king; I destine this 
crown for you. Spain is a very different thing 
from Naples: it contains eleven millions of in- 
habitants, aud has more than a hundred and 
fifty millions of revenue, without counting the 
Indies and the immense revenue to be derived 
from them. It is, besides, a fhrone which places 
you at Madrid, at three days’ journey from 
France. At Madrid, you are in France; Na- 
oe is the end of the world. I wish you, there- 

ore, immediately after the receipt of this let- 

ter, to appoint whom you please regent, and 
to come to Bayonne by way of Turin, Mount 
Cénis, and Lyons. You will rencive this letter 
on the 19th, you will start on the 20th, and you 
will be here on the Ist of June. Before you 
go, leave instructions with Marshal Jourdan 
as to the disposition of your troops, and make 
arrangements as if you were to be absent only 
to the Ist of July. Be secret, however; your 
journey will probably excite only too much 
suspicion: but you will say that you are going 
to the north of Italy, to confer with me on 
important matters.” 


The obsequious and accommodating 
Joseph, finding his position at Naples 
by no means agreeable, and hoping to 
renew at Madrid, under more favorable 
auspices, his dream of being a good and 
popular king, hastened to obey this 
peremptory summons. But he speedily 
found that he had only jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire. The 
Spanish people rose in insurrection 
against him, and within nine days after 
he entered Spain, while on his way to 
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Madrid, he wrote to Napoleon, still at 
Bayonne, the following piteous letter : 


* July 18th, 1808.—Sire—It appears to me 
that no one has told your majesty the whole 
truth. 1 will not conceal it. Our undertak- 
ing is a very great one; to get out of it with 
honor, requires vast means. I do not see dou- 
ble from fear. When I left Naples I saw the 
risks before me, and I nowsay to myself every 
day, ‘ My life is nothing, I give it to you.’ But 
if I am to live without the shame of failure, I 
must be supplied largely with men and money. 
Then the kindness of “| nature may make me 
po ular. Now, while all is doubtful, kindness 

ooks like timidity, and I try to conceal mine. 

To get quickly through this task, so hateful to 
a sovereign, to prevent further insurrections, 
to have less blood to shed, and fewer tears to 
dry, enormous force must be employed. What- 
ever be the result in Spain, its king must la- 
ment; for, if he conquers, it will be by force; 
but as the die is cast, the struggle should be 
cut short. My position does not frighten me; 
but it is one in which a king never was be- 
fore.” 

It was in vain that Napoleon insisted 
that Joseph had a great many partisans 
in Spain—‘‘all the honest people, but 
they fear to come forward.”’ 

“The honest ple,” wrote Joseph from 
Madrid (July 24th), ‘ are as little on my side 
as the rogues are. No, Sire, you are deceived. 
Your glory will be shipwrecked in Spain. My 
tomb will be a monument of your want of 
power to support me; for no one will suspect 
you of want of will. This will happen, for I 
am resolved under no circumstances to recross 
tne Yet, Afty thousand good d fift 

“ Yet, fifty thousan troops an 
millions, sent before the end of three aoutll, 
might set things right. The recall of five or 
six of your generals; sending hither Jourdan 
and Maurice Mathieu, who are honest men; 
on your part, absolute confidence in me; on 
my part, absolute power over the officers who 
misconduct themselves—the union of all this 
alone can save the country and the army.” 

Napoleon was willing enough to fur- 
nish men and money; but to give up 
the entire management of the matter to 
Joseph was the very last thing in his 
thoughts or intentions. Joseph had 
asked for a censure on Caulaincourt, 
because, in cold blood, he had arranged 
the pillage of the churches and houses 
of Cuenza, which’ had operated, as he 
alleged, to increase the general exas- 
peration. Napoleon’s reply was (July 
31): 

“ Caulaincourt did what was perfectly right 
at Cuenza. The city was pillaged: this is one 
of the rights of war, since it was captured while 
the defendants were still in arms.’ 


Joseph had actually fled from Madrid 
(on the 24th of July), after only eight 
days’ residence there, retiring to the left 
bank of the Ebro, in spite of his heroic 
protestations against ever recrossing 
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that river. Napoleon, evidently afraid 
that his gentle-minded brother would 
break down, and anticipating what had 
happened, though he was not yet in- 
formed of it, wrote from Bordeaux 
(Aug. Ist) : 

‘* Whatever reverses fortune may have in 
store for you, do not be uneasy; in a short 
time you will have more than a hundred thou- 
sand men. All is in motion; but it must have 
time. You will reign; you will have con- 
ys your subjects, in order to become their 
ather. The best kings have passed through 
this school. [The allusion was, probably, to 
HenryIV.] My orders were given more than 
three weeks ago. Health to you and happi- 
ness; that is to say, strength of mind.” 

And again, Aug. 3d: 

“Tell me that you are well, and in good 
spirits, and are ing accustomed to the 
soldier’s trade. You have a fine opportunity 
to study it. I have written to tell the queen 
[Joseph's wife] to go to Paris.” 

It had, indeed, become evident that 
neither the boy conscripts, of whom the 
French armies in Spain were chiefly 
made up, nor yet the generals who 
commanded them, were sufficient for 
the existing emergency. Napoleon 
resolved to go thither himself, at the 
head of the grand army. But that 
army had to be brought from Germa- 
ny; and, to secure himself in that 
quarter against an attack by Russia, 
Napoleon was obliged to yield up to 
the Czar, by a new negotiation, Fin- 
land, and the unlimited privilege of 
acquiring territory from Turkey—thus 
largely contributing to an aggrandize- 
ment of Russia, which it has lately cost 
so much blood and money to curtail 
within safe and reasonable limits. 
Previous to setting out for the Con- 

ess of Erfurth with the Emperor of 

ussia, in which. these matters were 
arranged, Napoleon wrote very detailed 
letters for the management of his ar- 
mies in Spain, with s criticisms on 
the mistakes committed there by Joseph 
and the marshals. His method of re- 
plying to the complaints and remon- 
strances of Joseph, who already de- 
spaired of the Spanish crown, and 
begged to be allowed to return to Na- 
ples—which, however, Napoleon pre- 
sently bestowed on his brother-in-law, 
Murat—may be judged of from the 
following letter : 

“St. Cloud, Sept. 17, 1808. My brother,—I 
shall not answer your last letter, in which you 
y aod to me to be out of humor. I have 
observed this rule with you fur a long time 
past. You have too much sense not to be 
aware that this is the only course open to me, 
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when you write in such terms. Nor shall I 
ever discuss the past with you, unless you ask 
me to do so for your particular benefit. and to 
serve you as a rule for the future. As long as 
you are convinced that everything has been 
done by you in the best possible way, I ought 
to leave you in this belief and not tease you, 
since the past can never be remedied.” 


It is to be observed, however, that, 
though Napoleon laid down this judici- 
ous rule, he did by no means adhere to 
it very strictly, and that poor Joseph 
was obliged to listen to a good many 
pretty unpalatable comments, similar 
to those we have already given in the 
case of Naples, on his eonduct of Span- 
ish affairs, both civil and military. 

At length, on November 3rd, 1808, 
Napoleon himself entered Spain. He 
found things in a very bad way for the 
French, Junot’s army of Portugal hav- 
ing capitulated to the English, and Du- 
pont’s to the Spaniards; but in the 
course of six or seven weeks that he 
remained in Spain, he succeeded in dis- 
persing most of the Spanish insurgent 
armies, in driving away the English 
under Sir John Moore, and in re-estab- 
lishing Joseph at Madrid. As to his 
first proceedings in that city, Napoleon 
wrote to him as follows :— 

Valladolid, Jan. 12th, 1809. You must 
hang at Madrid a score of the worst characters. 
To-morrow I intend to have hanged here seven, 
notorious for their excesses. Rey have been 
secretly denounced to me by respectable per- 
sons, whom their existence disturbed, and who 
will recover their spirits when they are got rid 
of. If Madrid is not delivered of at least one 
hundred of these fire-brands, you will be able 
to do nothing. Out of this hundred hang or 
shoot twelve or fifteen, and send the rest to 
France to the galleys. I had no peace in 
France, I could not restore confidence to the 
respectable portion of the community, until I 
had arrested two hundred fire-brand assassins 
of September, and sent them to the colonies. 
From that time the spirit of the capital changed, 
as if by the waving of a wand.” 


The act which Napoleon thus stimu- 
lated Joseph to imitate was one of his 
own worse crimes. He had taken ad- 
vantage of the excitement produced in 
Paris, by the explosion of the infernal 
machine, near the end of the year 1800, 
by which it was attempted to kill him 
while on his way to the opera, to arrest 
and, without trial, to transport to the 
deadly shores of Cayenne, by a mere 
act of tyrannical power, a hundred and 
sixty of the leaders.of the republican 
party. The only fault of many of these 
victims was, having been members of 
the National Convention, or of the Com- 
mune of Paris, arid being reputed still 
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to entertain their original democratic 
opinions, while there was not one of 
them who was proved, or even really 
suspected of having had anything to do 
with the infernal machine. Indeed, that 
attempt upon Napoleon’s life was short- 
ly after distinctly fixed upon certain 
partisans of the Bourbons, who were 
duly punished; notwithstanding which 
the republican exiles were left to perish 
in the swamps of Cayenne. The Rev. 
John C. S. Abbott, according to his 
characteristic method of whitewashin 

his hero, informs us, in his so-calle 

Life of Napoleon, that ‘* the decree was 
passed; but Napoleon, strong ir po- 
pularity, became so convinced of the 
powerlessness and insignificance of 
those Jacobins, that the decree was 
never enforced against them. They 
remained in France, but they were con- 
scious that the eye of the police was 
upon them.” Napoleon himself says, 
on the other hand, that they were sent 
to the colonies, and boasts of it as a 
great act of political wisdom, which 
Joseph ought to imitate—and as to this 
matter we are induced to regard Napo- 
leon, though at times quite a match at 
telling a story for the Rev. John C. §. 
Abbott himself, as, on the whole, the 
better authority. 

Three days after, Napoleon, by a 
natural transition from murder to rob- 
bery, wrote as follows : 

“ Denon is anxious for some pictures; I wish 
you to seize ell that you can find in the confis- 


cated houses and or convents, and to 
make me a present of fifty chefs d'ceuvre, which 


I want for the museumin Paris. At some future 
time I will give you others in their places. 
Consult Denon for this purpose. You are 
aware that I want only what is really good, 
one Py is supposed that you are richly pro- 
vided.” 


Soon after Napoleon’s return to Paris, 
he wrote (Jan. 28th, 1809) : 

‘“ The suppression of your apanage was part 
of a general measure; remarks were made 
about it, and I did not choose it to appear in 
the accounts, but you need not be in the least 
uneasy.” 


This referred to a pension of 1,500,000 
francs, which Joseph enjoyedasa French 
prince. The suppression of it ‘in the 
accounts” affords a curious instance 
of Napoleon’s susceptibility to public 
opinion. It continued, however, to be 
paid in fact, and constituted the fund 
upon which Joseph’s wife and daughters 
lived in Paris, the condition of Spain, 
. so long as Joseph remained in it, never 
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being settled enough to allow his family 
to join him at Madrid. | 

The following letter of Joseph’s, 
written about a month after his re-entry 
into Madrid, exhibits but a painful pic- 
ture of the position in which he found 
himself there : 


“ Feb. 19th, 1809. Sire,—It grieves me to 
infer from your letter of the 6th of February, 
that, with respect to the affairs at Madrid, you 
listen to persons who are interested in deceiv- 
ingyou. [N — had written, “ I am sorry 
that you are changing the system of govern- 
ment at Madrid, and becoming too indulgent.” 
I have not your entire confidence, and y 
without it my position is not tenable. I shall 
not repeat all that I have ——— written 
on the state of the finances. I devote to busi- 
ness all my faculties, from seven in the morn- 
ing till eleven at night. I have not a farthin 
to giveto anybody. Iam in the fourth year o' 
my reign [that is, since he had first been made 
king of Naples], and my guarde are still wearing 
the same coats which I gave them four years 
ago. All complaints are addressed to me; all 
prejudices are dtome. I have no real 
power beyond Madrid, and even at Madrid I 
am every day counteracted by people who 
grieve that things are not managed according 
to their own system. They accuse me of be- 
ing too mild; they would become infamous if 
1 were more severe, and left them to the judg- 
ment of the tribunals. 

‘You thought proper to sequester the pro- 
perty of ten families; more than twice that 
number have been thus treated. Officers are 
in possession of every habitable house; two 
thousand servants belonging to the sequestered 
families have been turned into the streets. All 
beg; the boldest try to reb and to assassinate 
my officers. All those who, with me, sacrificed 
their position in the kingdom of Naples, aro 
still billeted on the inhabitants. Without any 
capital, without any revenue, without an 
money, what am I todo? This picture, dar 
as it is, is not exaggerated. I am not dismay- 
ed; I shall surmount these difficulties. Heaven 
has given to me qualities which will enable 
me to triumph over obstacles and enemies ; 
but what Heaven has not given me, is a tem- 
per capable of bearing the opposition and the 
insults of those who ought to serve me, and, 
above all, a temper capable of enduring the 
displeasure of one whom I have too much 
loved to be able ever to hate him. 

“If, then, sire, my whole life does not en- 
title me to your perfect confidence, if you 
think it necess to surround me by r 
creatures who make me blush for myself, if 
I must be insulted even in my own capital, if 
I am denied the right of naming the governors 
and cummanders who are always before me, 
and make me contemptible to the Spaniards, 
and powerless to do good ; if, instead of judg- 
ing me by results, you put me on my trial in 
every detail—under such circumstances, sire, 
I have no alternative. I am king of Spain 
only through the force of your arms—I might 
be so through the love of the Spanish e; 
but, for that purpose, I must govern them 
in my own way. 1 have often heard you 
say, every animal has its instinct and ought 
to follow it. I will be such a king as the 
brother and friend of your majesty ought to 
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be, or [ will return to Mortefontaine [Joseph's 
country seat near Paris], where I ask for no 
— but to live without humiliation, 
and to die with a good conscience. 

“ Only a fool remains long in a false posi- 
tion. In forty years of life I have learnt only 
what I knew almost at the beginning: that 
all is vanity except a good conscience and 
self-esteem. 

‘“ A Spaniard has let me know that he has 
been ordered to give to Marshal Duroc, da 
by day, an exact account of all that I do. 
am complained of for having allowed five 
councilors of Castile to return while fifteen 
more were free. [Napoleon had written, “ li 
is a pity that when the members of the council 
of Castile were arrested, they were not per- 
mitted to cometo France. A residence of two 
or three years in France would have changed 
their ideas, and they might have been turned 
into useful citizens.”] Why did I do so? 
Because advantage had been taken of their 
absence to pill their houses. Sire, my 
misery is as much as I can bear; what I de- 
serve and what I expect from you is, consola- 
tion and encouragement; without them the 
burden becomes intolerable. I must slip from 
from under it before it crushes me. 

“ If there is a man on earth whom you esteem 
and love more than you do me, I ought not to 
be king of Spain, and my happiness requires 
me to cease to be so. I write to you my whole 
=e for I will not deceive you or my- 
self. 

‘IT do not chooge to have an advocate with 
you; as soon as that becomes necessary I 
retire. During your whole life I shall be your 
best, perhaps your only friend. I will not 
remain king of. Spain unless you can think 
this of me. Many illusions have left me; I 
cling alittle to that of your friendship; neces- 
sary as it is to my happinsss, I ought not to con- 
— to risk losing it by playing the part of a 

upe.” 


To this letter, so full of vexation and 
dissatisfaction, Napoleon replied thus 
coolly and briefly: 

“ Paris, Feb. 27, 1809. My brother—I have 
received your letter of the 17th of February, 
in answer to my letter No. 2 (that of Feb. 6), 
of which you think that you have a right to 
complain, as well as of the advice given to the 
commander-in-chief of my armies in Spain. 
[The letter of Feb. 6 had contained some cri- 
ticisms on late military movements.} My 
letter does not justify or even account for 
many passages in yours. I think that if you 
were to read it over again calmly you would 
share my opinion. I earnestly hope that events 
may not oblige you some day to acknowledge 
that there were many things in my letter re- 
quiring consideration.” 

It was not merely of the contents of 
the letter of the 6th of Feb., but of 
many other things, that Joseph com- 
plained—of being, under the name of a 
king, but a mere puppet without au- 
thority or money, thwarted and dis- 
obeyed by those nominally under him, 
but really set over him, and, in fact, of 
being himself placed as it were under 
surveillance. ‘To these points Napoleon 
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made no answer, nor as to these matters 
did Joseph get any redress. 

Indisposed to submit any longer to 
the freedom of remonstrance which his 
brother had at last taken on himself 
to indulge in, Napoleon declined any 
further direct correspondence with him 
on Spanish affairs. Not that those af- 
fairs did not occupy a great share of 
his attention, and draw from him very 
minute directions; but these are from 
this time in the shape not of confiden- 
tial letters to Joseph, but of orders and 
letters addressed to Clarke and Ber- 
thier, giving directions as to letters 
which were to be written in his name 
to Joseph, or more frequently to the 
commanding generals. 

While Napoleon was engaged, in the 
spring and summer of 1809, in the cam- 
paign against Austria, which, after the 
battles of Aspern and Wagram, resulted 
in the treaty of Schénbrunn, events oc- 
curred in Spain which rendered the po- 
sition of Joseph still more painful, pre- 
carious, and dependent. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley [the future duke of Welling- 
ton] had landed in Portugal, had renew- 
ed the Portuguese insurrection, had 
surprised Marshal Soult at Oporto, had 
driven him from Portugal, and advanc- 
ing into Spain had defeated Marshal 
Jourdan in the battle of Talavera, which 
was fought on the 28th of July, about 
three weeks after Napoleon’s victory at 
Wagram. Henceforth the Spanish in- 
surrection revived, and, with the pro- 
gress of military events, Joseph became 
more and more a cipher. 

Of a complimentary letter on his 
birthday, Napoteon wrote the following 
brief acknowledgment : 

“ Schiénbrunn, Sept. 2d, 1809. My brother 
—I have received the letter which you wrote 
to me on my birthday ; I thank you for all 
your good wishes.” 


Of the divorce from Josephine—the 
carrying out in his own person of what 
he had exacted from Jerome, and had 
tried to exact from Lucien—the only 
notice in this correspondence is the 
following letter, dated two days after 
Napoleon and Josephine had announced 
their divorce to the imperial family. 


“Trianon, Dec. 17th. Monsieur mon frére 
—I send your majesty the ‘ Moniteur,’ whiclr 
will inform your majesty of the step that I 
have thought proper to take.” 

To Napoleon’s marriage to the new 
empress, which took place on the Ist of 
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April followjng, there is no allusion in 
this correspondence. 

By a decree of Napoleon’s, of the 8th 
of February, 1810, Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, Biscay, Burgos, and Valla- 
dolid, with Placencia and Toros—thus 
including the whole north of Spain, all 
of it, indeed, except the district round 
Madrid, of which the French had pos- 
session—were created into as many 
governments, under the absolute con- 
trol, civil as well as military, of six 
French generals who corresponded di- 
rectly with Napoleon, and were virtual- 
ly independent of Joseph. 

In Napoleon’s letter to Berthier, di- 
recting this decree to be communicated 
to Joseph, he says: 

“TI intend the administration of the con- 
quered provinces to be in future in the hands 
of the military commandants, in order that all 
their resources may be applied to the mainte- 
nance of the army. In future I shall be atile 
to send only two millions a month to pay the 
troops which surround Madrid, and which 
form the nucleus of the army.” 


Soult, the commander of that army, 
had on foot an expedition against Anda- 
lusia, with the view of besieging and 
taking Cadiz,while Massena, placed soon 
after at the head of the army of Portu- 
gal, gradually drove back Wellington, 
and finally compelled him to retire be- 
hind the famous lines of Torres Vedras, 
near Lisbon. 

Of the orders given to these inde- 
pendent commanders, the following let- 
ter from Berthier to Suchet, who com- 
manded in Aragon, may serve as a 
specimen. Some care is taken to avoid 
touching Joseph’s pride unnecessarily, 
but the orders are peremptory. 


“Rambouillet, Feb. 22d, 1810. The emper- 
or wishes that Aragon, which is placed in a 
state of siege, should communicate as little as 
possible with Madrid. Placing this province 
in a state of siege gives you aieolnte authori- 
ty, and it is your duty to apply all its resources 
to the pay, the food, and the clothing of your 
army. If the king [Joseph], as commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Spain. should give you 
any orders affecting your administration, then 
and then only you will declare, that, as Aragon 
has been placed in a state of siege, your army 
receives its orders only from the emperor. 
You must feel, M. le Comte, that this declara- 
tion is to be made only in the case of absolute 
necessity ; his majesty relies on your O segrer 
on your devotion to his person, and on your 
attachment to the French empire. ‘This com- 
munication, M. le Comte, is between you and 
me alone.” 


These flimsy and transparent pre- 
cautions could not, however, prevent 
the sensitive Joseph from understanding 
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his position ; and he thus expressed him- 
self on the subject, in a letter to his wife, 
who remained at Paris with their two 
daughters. In a former letter to Na- 

oleon he had scorned the idea of hav- 
Ing an advocate with him; but since 
his direct business correspondence with 
his brother was interrupted, he appears 
to have employed in that character 
Julie, always a favorite with Napoleon. 

“ Cordova, April 12th, 1810. Ma chere 
amie—M. Deslandes will explain to you my 
position, and will tell you how necessary it is 
that it should end, and that I should know 
what are the real _—T of the emperor to- 
wards me. As far as I can judge from the 
facts, they are unfavorable, and yet I cannot 
account for them. What does he want with 
Spain and with me? Let him once announce 
to me his will, and I should no longer be 
pe between what I appear to be and what 

really am, in a country in which unresisting 
provinces are given up to the discretion of the 
generals, who tax them as they like, and are 
ordered not to attend to me. If the emperor 
wishes to disgust me with Spain, I wish for 
nothing but to retire immediately. I am satis- 
fied with having twice tried the experiment of 
being a king, I do not wish to continue it. I 
wish either to buy an estate in France far 
from Paris and to live there quietly, or to be 
treated as a king and a brother. 

“Tf the emperor has been irritated against 
me by mischief-makers, by the persons who 
calumniated me to the Spanish people (and 
thus, indeed, did me good when I became 
known), and if you cannot make him see the 
truth, I repeat that I must retire. I beg Ps sag 
therefore, to prepare for me the means of liv- 
ing independently in retirement and of being 
just to those who serve me well. I embrace 
you and Zenaide and Charlotte.” 

It does not appear that Julie was able 
to obtain any explanations; while the 
letters that follow from Napoleon, con- 
cerning the orders to be sent to Spain, 
abound with sharp censures upon Joseph 
for presuming to intermeddle with the 
disposal of the British goods seized and 
confiscated in Andalusia, which Napo- 
leon required to go exclusively to the 
pay of his soldiers; for persisting in 
the policy which he had adopted at 
Naples, of enlisting native regiments; 
for paying civilians in preference to 
soldiers ; and for not levying contribu- 
tions on Seville, Malaga, and ‘all those 
fine countries,” for the pay of the arm 
employed in the siege of Cadiz, whic 
had fallen nine months in arrear. To 
pay this army, Napoleon sent on three 
millions under a special escort, with ex- 

ress orders to carry it untouched to 
its destination; no money to be sub- 
tracted from it, not even at Madrid. 

The rumors which reached Joseph 
that Soult was to be appointed to a 
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command in Andalusia, similar to that 
enjoyed by the independent command- 
ers of the north, drew from him a 
letter to Napoleon, dated Madrid, Aug. 
9th, 1810, in which he talked about re- 
questing to be allowed to join his fami- 
ly, from which he had been separated 
for six years, and to find in obscurity 
and domestic affections a peace of which 
the throne had robbed him. 


“Tf your majesty deprives me of the com- 
mand of the army of Andalusia, and devotes 
the revenues of the province exclusively to 
the army, I have nothing to do but to throw 
up the game; in so doing I should be scarcely 
a free agent. In the present state of affairs in 
Spain, the commander-in-chief in a province 
is its king. All its resources become inade- 

uate, because what are called the wants of 
the wir f are indefinite, and the general in- 
creases them as he sees the means of supplying 
them. Thus the provinces, ebtnanted by 
generals who are not under my orders, are 
nothing tome. In Andalusia I hoped to find 
a few resources, after having assigned to the 
army what was supposed to be sufficient, if 
your majesty continues to send two millions 
every month. But to give the command of the 
troops tu a general who does not recognize 
my «authority, is to give him the administration 
and government of the country. It is to take 
from me the only province in which I could 
hope to live; it is to confine me to Madrid, 
which gives me only eight hundred thousand 
francs per month, while my indispensable ex- 

enses exceed four millions per month. I am 

ere surrounded by the ruins of a great nation. 
I have a guard, 1 have dépéts, I have hospi- 
tals, a garrison, a household, a ministry, a 
privy council, refugees from the other pro- 
vinees, etc., ete. Even if my honor, if the 
sentiment of what is due to me, allowed me to 
maintain so humiliating a position, this state 
of things could not last two months. For, in 
fact, if the army of Andalusia is taken from 
me, what shall be? The porter of the hospi- 
tals of Madrid and of the dépéts of the army, 
and the jailor of the prisoners. 

“Sire, [am your brother. You presented 
me to Spain as a second self. I feel the exag- 
a of this praise as respects my talents, 

ut I shall not fall below it as respects the 
faithfulness of my character, the magnanimity 
of my feelings, and the tenderness of my love 
for my brother. 

“I always hoped that your majesty would 
come to Spain. FThere are several indications 
in these letters that Napoleon had really intend- 
ed to do so; but he was now fully engaged in 
enforcing his famous continental system ; and, 
seeing how matters were going on in the Pen- 
insula, he preferred advising and criticising 
the marshals from a distance, to again taking 
the command in person. The Spaniards were 
a sort of enemy he was not accustomed to, and 
did not like. They did not know when they 
were beat.]} With this expectation I bore u 
against everything ; but this hope recedes, an 
circumstances press on me.” 


Joseph then proceeds to express his 
opinion that the only way to serve 
Spain, was to give everything up to his 
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control, and to anticipate emost disas- 
trous consequences, should he withdraw. 
The letter closes as follows : 

“T implore your majesty to see in this letter 
only what I have endeavored to put into it— 
the simple truth, dictated by the fraternal 
friendship which attached me to you in pd 
cradle, and, whatever may happen, will ac- 
company me to my tomb. Can the emotion 
which I feel at this instant, and which inter- 
rupts my writing, be caused by personal feel- 
ing or by selfish regret? No, sire, it is not 
so. I weep over the weakness of human na- 
ture ; over the dispersion of a family once so 
united ; over the change in the heart of my 
brother; over the gradual diminution of an 
immense glory, which would have been better 
preserved by generosity and heroism, than by 
any extension of power. 

“Sire, if the conclusion of my letter does 
not recall to you the tender and valued friend 
of your infancy ; if it does not tell you that I 
am to you what no other man can be, I have 
nothing to do but retire.” 

No doubt Joseph intended this frater- 
nal pathos to be quite overwhelming, 
and, no doubt, he sealed up and dis- 
patched his letter in the full conviction 
that it would be so. But Napoleon, 
who took no notiée of this letter, knew 
his brother Joseph perfectly well. 


“ He often took leave, but was loth to depart.” 


The younger brother, Louis, unwill- 
ing longer to be made the tool of 
Napoleon’s cruelties in forcing the con- 
tinental system on the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Holland, had resigned his crown 
and retired to private life. Joseph, for 
aught that appears, might readily have 
done the same if he would; but though 
he talked perpetually about resigning, 
it was all for effect; and for three years 
longer, amid increased mortifications 
and constant forebodings of what was 
to happen, he clung convulsively to his 
nominal sovereignty, till he was fairly 
pushed out of Spain at the point of the 
English bayonets. In spite of his re- 
monstrances, Andalusia passed under 
the authority of Soult, but Joseph was 
consoled by being placed at the head of 
a new army of the centre, of which the 
headquarters was to be at Madrid, to 
be kept in readiness as a reserve to ex- 
tend succor to such points as might 
need it most. For this army of the 
centre, Napoleon appointed as chief of 
the staff, General Belliard, who had 
held hitherto, also, by Napoleon’s ap- 
pointment, the place of governor of 
Madrid. Joseph hastened to take ad- 
vantage of his new appointment, to 
supersede him in his old office, to which 
he appointed General Blaniac of his 
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own Spanish army—a body of troops 
for which Napoleon, on all occasions, 
expressed as much contempt and dis- 
trust as he had been accustomed to do 
for Joseph’s Neapolitan army. But 
this attempt of Joseph, to select his own 
governor of Madrid, only subjected 
him to a new mortification, since it 
drew from Napoleon the following let- 
ter addressed to Berthier, then minister 
of war: 


“Paris, Jan. 17th, 1811. My cousin: Let 
the king of Spain know, that having giving 
the government of Madrid to General Belliard, 
who has continued to serve me well, I do not 
choose that it should be taken from him, nor, 
above all, that it should be given to an officer 
who is not in the service of France; that if it 
be true that the king has deprived General 
Belliard of the gen wa of Madrid, he 
must restore it to him without delay ; that this 
is my formal order ; that, omen speaking, 
I do not intend any French troops to be under 
the command of officers in the Spanish ser- 
vice.” 


Joseph’s obsequiousness, in spite of 
occasional remonstrances, to every wish 
of his brother, was soon after rewarded 
by the following gracious epistles : 


“ Paris, March 20th, 181]. Monsieur mon 
frére: I hasten to announce to your majesty 
that the empress, my dear wife, has just been 
safely delivered of a prince, who, at his birth, 
received the title of king of Rome; your 
majesty’s constant affection towards me, con- 
vinces me that you will share in the satisfac- 
tion which I feel at an event of such import- 
ance to my family, and to the welfare of my 
subjects. 

“This conviction is very agreeable to me. 
Your majesty is aware of my attachments, 
and cannot doubt the pleasure with which I 
seize this opportunity of repeating the assur- 
ances of the sincere esteem and friendship 
with which I am, etc., etc.” 

“ March 20th, 18f1. [This letter commences 
with some details as to the birth of the child 
which the English editor is too modest to 
tranelate, but which the French editor gives 
as affording a proof of the friendly intimacy be- 
tween the brothers] This evening, at eight 
o'clock, the child is to be privately baptized. 
As I do not intend the public christening to 
take place for the next six weeks, I shall en- 
trust General Defrance, my equerry, who will 
be the bearer of this letter, with another, in 
which I shall ask you to stand godfather to 
your nephew.” 


Joseph, accordingly, visited Paris on 
the occasion of the christening, where 
—if we are to believe a statement of 
Napoleon’s, to be presently quoted—his 
brother was anxious to have him remain. 
Joseph is represented in his memoirs as 
having been induced to go back by pro- 
mises of money and of an extension of 
his military authority, neither of which 
promises was kept. However, when 
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Napoleon, a year afterwards, was about 
setting out on his fatal campaign against 
Russia, from the necessity of having 
some head to the operations in Spain, 
he restored, on the 15th of March, 1812, 
the command in chief to Joseph, with 
whom, as well as with the French min- 
ister of war, the commanding generals 
were directed to correspond, and who 
was required to take into his military 
councils Marshal Jourdan, in retire- 
ment since the defeat of Talavera, but 
now appointed chief of the staff. The 
marshals, however, were little disposed 
to give up their independent authority ; 
and as Napoleon, far advanced into 
Russia, was preparing for the battle of 
Borodino, news reached him of a de- 
feat at Salamanca, on the 23d of July, 
1812, which he ascribed to a spirit of 
insubordination on the part of Mar- 
mont, who had succeeded to Massena’s 
command. Marmont had been obliged 
to retire before Wellington, now again 
advancing from Portugal, but instead 
of waiting to be joined by Joseph, who 
was marching with the army of the 
centre to his assistance, and anxious to 
engross to himself the glory of beating 
the English—at least, such was the 
construction which Napoleon put on 
his conduct—he gave battle and suf- 
fered a defeat, of which the conse- 
quences were very disastrous. Soult 
was obliged to abandon the siege of 
Cadiz, and to withdraw his army from 
the south of Spain, while Joseph, driven 
from Madrid, retired to Valencia, then 
recently taken and held by Suchet, to 
whom Napoleon had confided the com- 
mand of the three eastern provinces of 
Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia. 

Again Joseph came to the conclusion 
that his kingdom of Spain was a hope- 
less affair, and that he ought to retire; 
but, instead of doing so, he dispatched 
an aide-de-camp to Napoleon, with 
apologies for himself in relation to the 
battle of Salamanca and the subsequent 
events, and with a complaint against 
Soult, who, it seems, had written a let- 
ter, which somehow had fallen into. Jo- 
seph’s hands, expressing suspicions that 
Joseph was betraying the French cause 
in the hope of — Spaniards, 
getting rid of the French, and retaining 
his throne with the consent of the Eng- 
lish. Joseph, on the other hand, 
charged Soult with treasonable projects, 
and insisted on his removal. 

The aide-de-camp, sent on this mis- 
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sion, reached Moscow on the 18th of 
October, just as Napoleon was com- 
mencing his disastrous retreat, and in 
a very curious letter, written from Paris 
on the 3d of January, 1813, and pub- 
lished in this collection, he gives an ac- 
count of his interview with Napoleon, 
and of the subsequent ruin of the grand 
army, of which he was an eye-witness. 
As to Soult’s suspicions, and what Na- 
poleon said on that subject, the aide-de- 
camp writes as follows : 


“The emperor then proceeded to the duke 
of Dalmatia’s |Soult’s] letter ; he told me that 
it had already reached him through another 
channel, but that he had attached no import- 
ance to it; that Marshal Soult was in error, 
that he te egeee, could not attend to such 
trifles while he was at the head of half a mil- 
lion of men, and engaged in enormous under- 
takings—these were his expressions; that, 
however, the duke of Dalmatia’s suspicions 
did not much surprise him; that they are 
shared by many generals belonging to the 
army of Spain, who think that your majesty 
prefers Spain to France; that he was con- 
vinced that you had a French heart, but that 
those who judged you by your public speech- 
es might think otherwise. He added, that 
Marshal Soult’s was the only military head in 
Spain; that he could not withdraw him with- 
out endangering the army; that, on the other 
hand, he was perfectly easy as to Marshal 
Soult’s intentions, as he had just learned, from 
the English newspapers, that the marshal was 
evacuating Andalusia and joining the armies 
of the centre and of Aragon; that this junc- 
tion will make them strong enough to take up 
the offensive; that he had no orders to send; 
that it was impossible to give orders from 
such a distance ; that he did not disguise from 
himself the extent of the evil: and that he 
more than ever regretted that your majesty 
had not followed his advice not to return to 
Spain.” 

Joseph, as we have seen, had been 
in Paris in the spring of 1811, to at- 
tend the christening of the King of 
Rome, and it was, doubtless, then that 
this advice was given, from which it 
seems clear that Joseph had nobody to 
blame but himself and his own hanker- 
ings after royalty, for having continued, 
at least after that period, mixed up with 
Spanish affairs. 
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Thus driven from his capital, and re- 
duced to follow the retreating French 
army, Joseph continued for near a year 
longer to squabble with the marshals, 
and to call himself King of Spain. But 
every day the French became more and 
more restricted to a narrower line of 
operations, and even the communica- 
tions with France were greatly inter- 
rupted. Napoleon, whose grand army 
had perished in the retreat from Moscow, 
and who had drawn down an avalanche 
on himself, was no longer able to afford 
any assistance. The battle of Vittoria, 
fought on the 20th of June, 1813, in 
which Joseph’s carriage was taken, he 
himself escaping with difficulty, drove 
him and the French army out of Spain. 
A letter to his wife, dated Yrursun, 
June 23d, 1813, after a short account 
of that battle, concludes as follows: 

“Tf the emperor has returned, tell him, as 
soon as I have placed my army on the fron- 
tier, and united it to those of the north and of 
Aragon, I shall repair to Mortefontaine, as I 
told you at the time that I ought to have done 
after Salamanca. Let me have the emperor's 
answer. Whatever it be, I shall gohome. I 
can do no good here. Teil Clary [the banker, 
his wife’s brother] to transmit, through James 
and Brocq, a hundred thousand francs to my 
secretary, M. Presle. Among the killed were 
M. Thibaud, defending my treasure, and poor 
Alphonse, whom I loved though I scolded 
him. [Alphonse was wounded and taken pris- 
oner. He afterwards joined Joseph in Ameri- 
ca.}] Send me back the courier. I shall not 
stop at Paris, but at Mortefontaine, whether 
you are there or at a watering-place. Kisses 
to you and to the children.” 


This time, being no longer able to 
help himself, Joseph carried out his 
threats of retirement. Here ended his 
unlucky experiments of royalty; and 
here, too, we must end for the present, 
reserving, for a concluding article, the 
history of Napoleon’s family relations 
as developed in the closing part of 
this correspondence, which, in many 
points of view, relating as it does to the 
period of Napoleon’s downfall, is the 
most interesting portion of it. 
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ANNIE AT THE CORNER: 


THE HISTORY OF A HEART. 


L 
FROM A WINDOW. 


AM not a married man, and I do 


not think that all my lady acquaint- 
ances are angels; consequently, I am a 
miserable old bachelor. 

There is absolutely no doubt upon 
the subject, I am informed by my 
friends; and.so, because I think that 
something more’ than the want of wings 
distinguishes the fair from the other 
class, and because I spend my life in a 
suit of apartments, undisturbed by the 
musical laughter of children—for these 
reasons, as I have said, I am a crusty, 
musty, miserable old unmarried misan- 
thrope. 

I have been substantially notified of 
the fact more than once, by Miss Tabi- 
tha Ringgold, who lives in the hand- 
some house opposite; and though I am 
charitable, my friend, I should not be 
surprised if that fair lady were, at the 
present moment, directing her private 
spy-glass into my chamber from behind 
her white curtain, a corner of which 
is, I perceive, slightly raised; I would 
not be at all surprised if Miss Tabitha 
were there, looking through the open 
window here, and lamenting the failure 
of science to discover ear-trumpets, such 
as might be used to catch a distant con- 
versation. 

Miss Tabitha often arranges herself 
in her best finery, and leans from the 
window, with nods and smiles, and 
silent invitations to come in, when I 
chance to pass. I do not accept these 
invitations often, as you will understand, 
if you listen further; but sometimes I 
do go over, and take a hand at whist in 
the small parlor; in consequence of 
which, I am considered, I believe, an 
admirer of Miss Tabitha, and more than 
once my cynical and discourteous 
bachelor companions have gone so far 
as to declare, that Miss Tabitha has 
long been engaged in the pleasing occu- 
pation of setting her maiden cap at me 
and my six per cents. Of course I do 
not give any credit to these scandalous 
jests and rumors, and I invariably re- 
prove Bob when he gives utterance to 
them. There is, of course, no truth in 
the charge, and I'm glad of it. I regret 
to say that, even if there were not 


other objections, I would not solicit the 
honor of a matrimonial alliance with 
Miss Tabitha—my affections being en- 
gaged. 

Ah! do you start a little? Do you 
look at me with astonishment, and ask, 
with your eloquent eyes, if I am not ut- 
tering a pleasant jest? J engaged— 
you seem to say with a change of the 
pronoun—-I, the incorrigible old bachelor, 
the woman-hater, the misanthrope, the 
miserable, disagreeable, outrageous, old 
curmudgeon! My affections engaged, 
when the utmost inquisition of feminine 
curiosity eternally on the watch, has 
never discovered the least loop to han, 
a report upon? Well, my dear friend, 
perhaps there is some ground for sur- 
prise, and your astonishment is not sin- 
gular. My engagement is certainly not 
exactly what the world would call binding 
—and yet it binds me. Such things must 
frequently result in a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the man and the woman 
—at least sometimes: now, my engage- 
ment will not probably have any such 
termination. Gossips talk about Cory- 
don, when he goes constantly to visit 
Chloe, in glossy patent leathers, a 
flowery waistcoat, hair elegantly curled, 
and a perfumed handkerchief gentl 
waved in a diamond-decorated hand. 
They talk a great deal about that young 
man, and the talk rises into a hubbub, 
when the watchful eyes perceive the 
youth finally emerging from the man- 
sion of his love, with beaming eyes, and 
nose raised high aloft with triumph, 
while Chloe sends a golden smile to- 
ward him as he goes, from behind the 
curtain of the drawing-room. The gos- 
sips, I say, talk about Corydon’s en- 
gagement for a month thereafter; but 
the most inveterate and ferocious tattle 
never occupies itself with my little 

air. 

I never speak of it, and the object of 
my affections preserves silence, too; 
and not even Miss Tabitha suspects our 
little arrangement. If I tell you all 
about it now, good friend of rag | years, 
I do so, because ’tis scarcely loyal to 
our friendship to have aught of reserve ; 
but, above all, because my burden of 
thought and feeling cries aloud for 
utterance. 

I linger on the threshold—let me lin- 
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ger a moment longer yet, and ask you, 
if I have never seemed eccentric ‘to 
you? Often in passing to your count- 
ing-house, you send me a friendly nod 
as I lean from my window in the sun- 
shine; and, doubtless, you go on to 
= arduous toils, thinking what a 

appy fellow I am to afford to be idle, 
when you and your whole establishment 
will all day be struggling to balance the 
books of the firm. You honestly con- 
sider me idle at such moments: my 
friend, I am never busier. You think 
me solitary: I am surrounded by com- 
— The street may be wholly 

eserted ; the public square yonder may 
not tempt a single child to enjoy its 
green sward and shadow—Miss Tabitha 
even may be busy at her invisible 
toilet, and her window deserted—yet I 
am not alone. 

When the real figures of actual, 
living personages appear, however, 
they do not, by any means, disturb my 
reverie. Iam not at war with my kind, 
but often find in the forms of men, wo- 
men, and children what pleases me, 
and heightens the zest of my recollec- 
tions. 

I lean upon the sill of my window, 
and, thrumming idly with my fingers, 
scan the different wayfarers with smil- 
ing attention. I see my friend Dives 
with his jingling watch-seals, his creak- 
ing boots, his spotless shirt bosom, and 
his dignified look, go ed to his ware- 
house, saluted respectfully by the heads 
of our two “ first families’’—the Scribes 
and Pharisees—who sometimes invite 
me to their palaces up town. And, as 
Dives disappears like a moving bank 
round the corner,I perceive Lazarus, with 
his maimed limbs, swinging himself by, 


’ onhis hands, inserted in wooden gloves— 


the shadow of his low figure mingling 
with that of Dives. Of course I do not 
know Lazarus, as I move in good so- 
ciety : yet I am glad to see him with 
his cheerful smile on his pale, thin face ; 
and when he passes on this side of the 
street, I sometimes drop slily a piece 
of money into his bosom, and laugh to 
myself, as I draw back, fancying his 
puzzled expression. I related this inci- 
dent at dinner, the other day, to my 
friend Dives and his guests; but he 
raised the question, whether such things 
were advisable, the public charities be- 
ing amply sufficient for meritorious suf- 
ferers; while individual relief encou- 
raged pauperism and idleness. 


‘* But, my dear Dives,” I said with a 
smile, ‘* suppose the coin which I drop- 
ped bought some small articles for the 
children of Lazarus, and so gave them 
pleasure far greater than any I could 
have enjoyed by spending the money ?” 

‘The principle in the thing,” replied 
my friend, sipping his claret and shak- 
ing his head, ‘the principle is bad. As 
members of society, we are bound to 
observe the laws of society; and as, in 
a state of society, we must be governed 
by the rules and regulations of that so- 
ciety, so I think, as a member of that 
society, you were rather bound to have 
this individual sent to prison, as a va- 
grant on society, than to encourage him 
in what must eventually render it neces- 
sary to make an example of him for the 
good of society.” 

Those were the words of Dives ; and, 
as my friend the Reverend A. Caiphas 
asked me at the moment to take wine, 
the discussion was not resumed. I am 
obstinate, nevertheless, and shall prob- 
ably continue to outrage the rules and 
regulations of. “ society,” if the whim 
seizes me, when Lazarus passes beneath 
my window. 

I am running on pretty much at ran- 
dom, and shall not, at this rate, get to 
my story. But I take so much interest 
in my window observations, that I am 
led to weary you with them. A word 
more, and I shall get regularly to my 
narrative. ; 

Besides Dives and Lazarus, I see 
many other figures pass on the street. 
I see Strephon go o in the tightest 
boots, the finest kid gloves, and the 
glossiest hat, escorting Miss Almira, the 
daughter of old Two-per-cent; and I 
stand, or rather lean, in silent admira- 
tion of her gorgeous appearance, as she 
sails by, rustling in silks and satins, with 
a bird of paradise upon her bonnet. 
She has chosen to walk on account of 
the sunshine, and the great carriage, 
with its liveried driver and footman, 
rolls by, unoccupied. It is a pity that 
the poor girl yonder slinking round the 
corner, and looking so faint and weak, 
cannot ride a little in it; and I fancy 
Strephon might procure this favor for 
her, as the weak girl exchanges a look 
with him, which seems to indicate ac- 
quaintance. The three figures pass on, 
and disappear ; but somehow, the look 
of the pale, weak girl dwells in my 
memory, and haunts me. Well, I 
weary you, good friend, and another 
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word ends my window pictures. In 
addition to the figures I have men- 
tioned, my observant eyes descry the 
merry forms of children dancing over 
the velvet sward of the public square— 
rolling their hoops, playing by the foun- 
tain, and shouting at their play. Their 
sweet faces please me; and the bright 
eyes seem to make the day more bril- 
liant, the deep blue sky of a softer 
azure. It is only in the afternoon that 
I see them, for in the morning they are 
at school. 

One of them wears a blue dress, and 
a white chip hat, secured beneath her 
chin by a pink ribbon—and, thus ac- 
coutred, she passes, every morning, to 
school, directly opposite my window. 

As I gaze, with my shoulders droop- 
ing, my fingers inveterately thrumming, 
my eyes half-closed, and my lips wreath- 
ed with smiles, a little sad, perhaps, in 
their expression, I see my little friend 
come tripping along by the row of elms, 
cased in their square boxes, and I am 
pleased to see her bright figure, lit up 
by the sunlight which dances on her 
curls, her straw hat, her checkered flag 
satchel, gaily swung upon the bare arm, 
and the little boots of crimson morocco, 
tightly fitting to her delicate ankles. I 
wait for her, and look for her appear- 
ance, and when she comes, I follow her 
with my eyes, as she arrives opposite, 
and then disappears round the corner. 
She is different from some other young 
ladies of my acquaintance, who pass on 
a similar errand. These latter look up 
as they pass, at my grizzled hair, my 
gray mustache, my carelessly thrum- 
ming fingers, and I know very well, 
that at such times, they are thinking 
who on earth the old fellow at the win- 
dow can be; the curious old fellow, al- 
ways leaning from the very same open- 
ing, in the very same way, and smiling 
as he beats his tattoo, with the very 
same idle and dreamy expression. 

My little friend of the blue dress and 
white chip hat does not treat me quite 
so cavaliérly. As she passes, every 
morning, she raises her blue eyes, and 
smiles in the most winning way, nod- 
ding her head in token of recognition, 
and thus causing a profusion of brown 
curls to ripple around the brightest 
cheeks in the world. Having thus in- 
dicated the pleasure she experiences in 
seeing me smiling and well, my little 
friend kisses her ber laughing, and 
tripping on more rapidly, to make up 
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for lost time, vanishes round the corner, 
singing ‘‘ Lucy Neal,” or ‘ Lily Dale,” 
or some other melody dear to the hearts 
of organ-grinders. 

This brief and flitting exchange of 
friendly attentions, between myself and 
the child, takes place every morning, 
and, when she disappears, I close my 
window, and leaning back in my favor- 
ite chair, the red velvet yonder, light 
my old meerschaum and ponder. I 
generally remain thus, silent and mo- 
tionless, for an hour before I commence 
reading the newspapers, over whose con- 
tents it is my habit to growl and vitu- 
perate. 

I am going now to tell you what I 
think about in these morning reveries, 
and to explain the circumstances. which 
attended my engagement, which en- 
gagement unfortunately interferes with 
any matrimonial views in connection 
with my friend, Miss Tabitha. I see 
that. the corner of her curtain has fallen, 
and so we are entirely to ourselves.” 


II. 
THE SCHOOL GIRL. 

I reached the age of twenty-five 
without ever having been in love. 

I do not deny, that two or three times 
I had fancied myself smitten by the 
charms of young ladies, with pretty 
lips and rosy faces. I am sure, however, 
that I by no means loved them, and that, 
simply because their smiles or frowns 
neither pleased nor grieved me in any 
considerable measure—an excellent test, 
in my opinion, and one which quite 
satisfies me. 

I tranquilly pursued my daily occu- 
pation, which was that of a clerk, with a 
moderate salary, in the house of Wop- 
per & Son, now dissolved; and after 
my routine in the counting-house, gene- 
rally spent my evenings in strolling 
about and reflecting upon my prospects. 
I was an orphan, and there were very 
few congenial companions at the house 
where I boarded, so I was left pretty 
much to myself, and was not embar- 
rassed in the selection of amusements, 
by any one’s suggestions. 

Thrown thus upon my own resources, 
I looked around for something to in- 
terest and occupy my mind, and I 
found this object of interest in a girl 
whom I met regularly every morning 
at the corner yonder, where my present 
little friend disappears on her way to 
school. 


- 
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The figure of the maiden of old 
times was not unlike my little friend’s 
to-day ; but the former one was much 
less gaily clad; her face was covered 
with a green veil, and she was older— 
about seventeen. 

Regularly every morning, after break- 
fast, as I went to Wopper & Son’s, 
with the punctuality of a clock, I met 
my friend coming round this corner, and 
the encounter became an expected plea- 
sure, which I could not forego. I knew 
nothing of the girl, except that she, 
doubtless, liked blue tints, which every- 
where appeared in her cheap and simple 
clothing. She generally walked with 
her head down, conning a school-book 
which she held beneath her green veil, 
and for some time she never encounter- 
ed my eyes with her own. 

At last, as we went by each other at 
the same hour every morning, and as 
my dress was seldom altered in those 
days, she noticed me, and we would ex- 
change looks. Then I saw her, with 
her veil raised, come around the corner 
looking for my familiar figure, then we 
exchanged glances of half recognition. 

Things had reached this stage, when, 
one day, as I was coming up to dinner, 
and just as I was crossing the street, 
half-way down the square yonder, by 
the little wooden house, my attention 
was attracted by a scream ; I raised my 
head quickly, and at the same moment 
saw the breast of a horse strike the 
form of a girl within two paces of me. 
I was an active young fellow then, and 
with a single motion of my hand caught 
the animal by the bit, forced his foam- 
ing mouth backward, and with the other 
arm supported the girl, who was near 
fainting. The horse was ridden by an 
urchin who could not manage him, and 
galloping down the street he had nearly 
crushed the girl. 

She now half leaned upen my arm in 
an attitude of terror and weakness, and 
a glance at her countenance told me 
that she was my friend of the corner. 
I need not say that the circumstance 
did not displease me; and when she 
came to understand that her deliverer, 
as the romance writers say, was the 
owner of the face so familiar to her, 
too, I don’t think she was less pleased 
than myself. 

I asked where she lived; and she re- 
plied, in a hurried and timid tone, that 
the little wooden house you see yonder 
was her mother’s, and that she was re- 
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turning thither from school. I offered 
ber my arm with that simplicity and sin- 
cere respect which sprung then, as it 
springs now, from my admiration for a 
pure woman, young or old; and, lean- 
ing upon the arm, the girl reached her 
mother’s, and, in the same timid tone, 
asked me to enter. 

I was very glad to obey, and found 
myself in a small apartment, very poorly 
and cheaply furnished, but with an air 
of senpuohibillty and neatness about it, 
which indicated taste and refinement in 
the occupants. Igy one corner sat an 
old lady in a black bombazine dress, 
busily knitting, which operation she fol- 
lowed with eyes covered with large 
spectacles. 

The old lady looked very much 
frightened when the girl related her ad- 
venture ; and the expression of grati- 
tude upon her thin countenance, when 
my part was described, remains with 
me even now, as one of my most de- 
lightful recollections. 

I will not lengthen out the descrip- 
tion of this scene, when, for the first 
time, I made the “ speaking acquaint- 
ance” of Annie Claston. Her mother 
was the widow of a poor clergyman, 
and managed, as I afterwards learned, 
by close and rigid labor and economy, 
to supply the wants of the little house- 
hold, and send Annie to school. The 
girl had protested, almost with tears, 
against this, declaring that she was old 
enough to help her mother, and not be 
a burden; but the old lady still pre- 
served her ideas about training and edu- 
cation, and Annie was forced to sub- 
mit. 

The acquaintance thus auspiciously 
commenced, was not suffered to lan- 
guish. More than ever, I had an object 
of interest to occupy my thoughts, and 
soon it began to occupy my heart. I 
now looked more eagerly than ever to 
see Annie at the corner; and I think 
I may add, that judging from the bright 
expression of her countenance, she was 
also pleased at our meetings. We 
generally paused a moment to exchange 
a clasp of the hand, and a few words 
and smiles, and then we passed on. I 
do not know that she thought of me 
again until we met next morning; but 
I am very certain that her image never 
left my duuies for fifteen consecutive 
minutes throughout the day. Old Wop- 
per, more than once, had occasion to 
ask me if I was asleep, and whether the 
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pile of goods wuuld be shipped if I 
only stared them out of countenance ; 
and I think, if my imagination had been 
a photographic medium, the ledgers of 
the firm would have been covered with 
ten thousand pictures of a young girl 
in a blue dress, with curls on her neck. 
These pictures would have pleased most 
persons more than the entries; and this 
introduces a brief outline of Annie. 

She had deep blue eyes, brown hair, 
a complexion as white as snow, and lips 
as crimson as carnations—I have never 
seen any sored. A delicate pale rose 
tint touched the centre of each cheek, 
and the expression of her countenance 
was the perfection of modesty. Look! 
here is her miniature, taken long after- 
wards, from a pencil sketch I made, 
and the likeness is excellent. Now 
that you see I have not painted a figure 
of my imagination, I will proceed. 

A few days after the accident, I called 
one evening, with a beating heart, at 
Annie’s mother’s—with a beating heart, 
I say—for those “long, long thoughts,”’ 
as the poet says, and our regular meet- 
ings had suddenly, in a single night, as 
it were, blossomed into love. 

I was warmly received by mother and 
daughter, who, with the simplicity and 
confiding sincerity of elevated nature, 
did not doubt for an instant that I was 
what I seemed. I spent an evening, 
every moment of which appeared to me 
a separate and perfect world of happi- 
ness, and when I returned to my poor 
chamber I leaned my head upon my 
hand, and remained lost in thought for 
an hour, and when I lay down, I dream- 
ed of her, and woke thinking of the 
girl; and trying to ask God to bless and 
protect her. I am not ashamed of 
that prayer, friend of years, and do not 
doubt that it rose to the throne of the 
Almighty. Let what will happen—let 
things look as they may—I bow my 
head and submit myself, as a child, to 
Him who rules us, and sends the sun- 
shine or the storm, as He wills. 

I will not lengthen out this portion of 
my brief story either, but get on to the 
end of it. Forsome months I continu- 
ed to visit Annie, almost every evening 
now; and as I met her as of old, at the 
corner yonder, her beauty and goodness 
filled my life, as it were, and riveted 
those chains which her loveliness and 
purity had bound me with. I loved her 
with all the deep and earnest passion of 
my nature, and she saw that I did, and 
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was too innocent and destitute of art to 
feign indifference. I had, at the end 
of the time I have mentioned, the un- 
speakable happiness of knowing that I 
was as dear to her as she was to me; 
and, now, looking back through a life of 
many decades, I recall no sensation ap- 
proaching in blissful intensity of hap- 
piness that first throb of rapture, upon 
finding that the lovely and pure-hearted 
girl had dowered me with the whole af- 
fection of her nature. I think God 
gives us on this earth few purer or hap- 
pier emotions, and I humbly thank Him 
for this gift to me, His unworthy crea- 
ture. 
I was Annie’s accepted lover. 


IIl. 
TWO RIVALS. 

With the exception of three or four 
elderly ladies of the neighborhood, re- 
duced in circumstances, like Mrs. Clas- 
ton, no one visited at the house to which 
I so regularly bent my way, but a young 
man named Lackland. 

He was the son of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had formerly been a parish- 
ioner of Annie’s father, in the country, 
and his acquaintance with thé young 
girl had commenced accidentally at a 
small evening party in the neighbor- 
hood. Lackland was about my own 
age, and might havé been called hand- 
some, but for the weak and irresolute 
expression of his lips, and the lurking 
and uneasy glance of his eye—charac- 
teristics which he vainly tried to con- 
ceal beneath a laughing and careless 
manner. 

From the first moment of his mect- 
ing with Annie, he fell in love with her, 
as completely as was possible with him, 
and as his father’s wealth was placed, 
in a great measure, at his disposal, he 
understood the advantage which the cir- 
cumstance gave him, and used it. 

I will tell you in a moment how he 
managed to impress upon the young girl 
the possession by himself of exactly 
what I lacked—an abundance of money. 
I will say first, that the young man 
dressed in the most splendid fashion; 
that his equipage was in the finest taste, 
and that every trait of his manner, 
down to the most unconscious move- 
ment, showed that he was accustomed to 
the highest and most fashionable society. 

Nevertheless, he did not advance in 
the opinion of Annie, or her mother, 
and I had, what to a lover is the pro- 
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foundest pleasure—the conviction that 
a moment of my society was more 
valued by Annie than an hour of 
his. 

The wealthy young lover affected not 
to understand this, although it was 
plain to the commonest apprehension, 
I thought. In spite of everything, he 
did not seem to understand that his 
visits were unwelcome, and persisted 
in frequently coming in the evenings, in 
spite of his cool reception. On these 
occasions he bowed with an easy air; 
saluted me, when I was present, with 
friendly familiarity, and sat down, play- 
ing with his hat and smiling. It was 
impossible for Annie to treat any one 
discourteously, and though she had 
taken a dislike, almost, to Mr. Lackland, 
she did not betray this impression, but 
met all his advances with the most per- 
fect and maidenly courtesy, but nothing 
more. I have never seen a more per- 
fect exhibition of what is called the 
‘*high-bred air,” than that of the girl 
on these occasions, and Lackland seemed 
to think as I did, that any man might 
be proud of such a wife. 

The visits of the young man were 
continued as regularly after our engage- 
ment as before, and he had for some 
time been sending Annie very hand- 
some presents, anonymously, and in 
such a way that they could not be re- 
turned, but just with that transparent 
veil thrown over them, which the eye 
easily pierced. 

One evening a servant handed to the 
maid at the door a small box, and then 
disappeared without waiting for an an- 
swer, or leaving any gentleman’s name. 
The box was succinctly addressed to 
‘*Miss Annie Claston,” and contained 
a pair of magnificent bracelets. 

When I came, Annie showed me the 
jewels. and I at once recognized them, 
having seen Lackland purchase them 
that morning at White’s. The young 
lady asked me to advise her what to do, 
as she was convinced that Mr. Lackland 
had sent them. I did not mention my 
meeting with him, and felt unpleasant- 
ly about it. I begged her not to give 
herself any annoyance, that I would 
return them, frankly informing Mr. 
Lackland of her disinclination ; and on 
the next morning I did so. 

I met my gentleman coming out of 
the Club, whither I had gone to seek 


him, and handing him the box, said that 
Miss Claston had commissioned me to 
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thank him, but to beg him to receive 
back the jewels. 

“Jewels!” said the young man, 
swinging his ivory-headed cane, and 
holding his other hand behind his back, 
‘‘ what can you mean, my dear fellow ?” 

“In the present instance, jewels 
means bracelets, Mr. Lackland,” I re- 
plied calmly. 

** Bracelets!’ he returned, with an 
air of surprise. 

“Yes, sir, bracelets which you sent 
to Miss Claston last evening.” 

‘TI! he repeated in the same tone, 
‘treally, you are going too fast, sir.” 

*“‘T think, Mr. Lackland, I move at a 
pace exactly in accordance with my 
calling, which is that of a mercantile 
clerk. I am now on my way to the 
counting-house, and my time is valua- 
ble. I beg to repeat, that Miss Claston 
has commissioned me to thank you for 
these jewels, but begs that you will 
pardon her for returning them.” 

The irresolute and uneasy expression 
came to his face, and mingled itself with 
the irritation. 

“ Really, sir!’ he said, “I am sub- 
jected to actual persecution. You wish 
to force me to receive back what I 
never sent.” 

“Mr. Lackland !”” I said, profoundly 
astonished at this falsehood. 

‘‘ Sir!” he said, stiffly. 

‘¢ You will pardon me,’’ I said satiric- 
ally, ‘‘but I saw you purchase these 
very jewels yesterday morning at 
White’s. Doubtless the circumstance 
has escaped your recollection.”’ 

His face turned crimson as I spoke, 
and an angry flash shot from his eyes. 

“Well, sir!’ he said angrily, ** you 
seem to make it your business to keep 
watch over my movements! Suppose I 
did send that box, and suppose I did 
wish to conceal my agency in sending 
it—what concern is it of yours, sir?” 

‘*T choose to make it my concern, 
sir,” I replied coldly, ‘and if you ad- 
dress another observation to me in that 
tone, you shall answer it elsewhere.” 

I never knew before that he was a 
coward. His cheek blanched, his eyes 
lowered themselves before my angry 
glance, and he did not reply. 

“Mr. Lackland,” I said, “I regret 
that this conversation should have taken 
a turn so unpleasant. I have not the 
least desire to quarrel with you, sir, and 
wish simply to discharge the commis- 
sion which I have undertaken, as a 
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friend of Miss Claston. She begs to 
thank you for this gift, but cannot re- 
ceive it, and I now return it.” 

With these words I placed the box in 
Lackland’s hand, and bowed, and left 
him. From that moment, as I knew 
afterwards, he hated me with all the 
bitterness and malice of a small and 
cunning nature. You will see how his 
hatred developed itself. 


IV. 
PARTING. 


Annie and myself had entered into 
our engagement with that thoughtless 
precipitancy of youth, which older and 
wiser heads visit with so much repro- 
bation. My salary was entirely insuffi- 
cient for the comfortable support of 
two persons united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, and, after long and sad 
discussions upon the subject, it was the 
conclusion of the little household that 
we must wait for happier times. 

Long engagements are a great evil; 
and they should, I think, be avoided if 
possible in all cases. To see the phan- 
tom of married happiness constantly 
fly before you—eluding your grasp, 
and laughing pitilessly at your despair 
—this is sufficiently saddening. But 
there is the further consideration of the 
young lady’s position. The knowledge 
of her engagement on the part of her 
associates is more or less embarrassing 
—and I have known many gentlemen 
who declared it impossible to enjoy the 
society of such a lady—* talking to you 
at random, and looking over your shoul- 
der, at her intended.” It is true Annie 
did not give a thought to this, and she 
declared her willingness to wait just as 
long as she lived: but altogether it 
was disheartening. 

Just when we had arrived finally at 
the conclusion that we must wait, and 
that I must look around for some im- 
provement in my situation, I was one 
morning accosted by an old merchant 
who had professed a great friendship 
for me, and informed that he had a pro- 
posal to make me. He soon unfolded 
his idea: it was, that I should go to 
Rio de Janeiro for a year or two, and 
act as his mercantile correspondent; 
and he supported his proposition by 
offering me just thrice the salary which 
I then received. He would give me a 
week to think of it, he said, and then 
we parted. . 

I need not tell you that this propo- 
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sition was the subject of the most 
anxious consideration to me, through- 
out the week: for the idea of leaving 
Annie nearly unmanned me, and para- 
lyzed my resolution. The dear girl 
saw the struggle in my breast, and un- 
derstood perfectly that she was the 
obstacle in the way. She besought me 
not to refuse—that, great as her distress 
would be to part with me, it would 
distress her still more to reflect that she 
embarrassed my movements, and clog- 
ged my advances toward prosperity ; 
and she added that I need not be uneasy 
about them at home, for they were now 
very comfortable. Mrs. Claston urged 
the very same views. 

It was not until Annie and myself 
were alone, that leaning her lovely head 
upon my shoulder, she cried, and said, 
she would remain ‘mine in life and 
death.” I recollected these words after- 
wards. 

Well, not to lengthen out my story, 
at the end of the week, I accepted the 
offer of my friend Mr. Aiken; and hav- 
ing made every arrangement with the 
house where I had been employed, I 
sailed in a month. 

I went on shipboard one night; and 
thus remained with Annie and her 
mother all the evening. I recall that 
evening now perfectly; and especially 
the crimson sunset flooding the trees 
of the square yonder, from: whose sum- 
mits crowns of gold seemed gradually 
lifted by the fingers of the night. Mrs. 
Claston was a little indisposed, and I 
took leave of her in her chamber—re- 
ceiving with tears almost that blessing 
which she gave me, laying her thin 
white hand on my head, as I kneeled 
beside her. The storms of many years 
have beaten upon my brow, and changed 
to gray my raven hair, or swept it away, 
but still the touch of that pale thin 
hand of the pure lady is on my brow, 
and I kneel before her once more, on 
that night of parting. 

Annie and myself lingered long in the 
little parlor, I need not say; and the 
golden crowns all disappeared from the 
fringed summits of the elms before we 
parted. It was not “in one blind cry 
of passion and of pain’’—but it went 
near to unman me. Those caresses and 
endearments which are the language of 
lovers, and have therefore been derided 
by the cold and stupid world which does 
not know that God has given them to 
His creatures to express the depth of 
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pure and holy love—thoes faltering 
words, and tearful pressures of the 
hand, which say so much, were a thou- 
sand times ended and renewed; and 
then the end came. 

Annie wrung her hands, and like a 
fearful child followed me to the door. 
It was nearly dark, and I must go. I 
turned to take leave of her again—but 
throwing a handkerchief over her head, 
which made her countenance resemble 
a Madonna’s weeping, she drew me 
toward the corner, some steps distant 
only as you see, there to bid me fare- 
well. 

I had there first met with her—there 
she had seen me, too, for the first time. 
As our eyes now met in a long, long 
look, the whole past rose up again, and 
condensed itself into a moment—a mo- 
ment crammed with love and happiness, 
the recollection of which threw a glory 
almost over the canopy of night. 

And there at the old corner we parted, 
—a long embrace; smiles breaking 
through tears in the eyes of a man and 
a woman—that was the spectacle which 
the friendly stars beheld. 

Annie went back, crying, and I con- 
tinued my way to the wharf and embark- 
ed. Wher peat my eyes the sun 
was rising over the Atlantic. But I 
saw nothing but the figure of the maiden 
—I felt nothing but the sweet agony, 
the bitter pleasure of that parting. 

It is well that I looked back instead 
of forward: but let me proceed in se- 
quence. 


¥. 
THE RETURN 


I was reading, the other day, a book 
which has been much spoken of in Eu- 
rope—the story of a poor, lost girl, 
from the dark gulf of whose nature, 
full of woeful depravity, and misery eat- 
ing into her heart like a cankerworm, a 
flower of innocent love springs up, and 
purifies her, smoothing her dying pillow. 
I thought at first that the work was a 
fiction : but it was too strange. 

Only the thoughtless and unobservant 
will consider what I have said a para- 
dox. We do not get at fact anywhere, 


because it wraps itself in the triple folds 
of self-esteem, reserve, and fear—and 
thus, seeing only the outside of life, 
some persons think that it is new, pro- 
saic, and commonplace, and that all the 
tragedies are attributable solely to the 
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vivid imagination of dramatists and ro- 
mancers. 

I know family histories, which I would 
not dare to relate in their naked, simple 
details, though the scene were laid in 
another land, and the names changed 
—for the majority of my listeners would 
declare me crazy. I know histories of 
individuals which I could verify step by 
step, incident by incident, from yellow 
and moth-eaten letters and papers— 
which histories the world would no more 
believe, than they would the existence 
of devils in a man of this century. 
They would rather say that I forged 
the papers, than credit what would 
make their hair stand on end. But I 
am wandering from my story, which is 
not quite so terrible as some others, my 
dear friend, though, at the time, it 
seemed to me that woeful tragedy and 
despair had touched its climax. 

I remained in Rio de Janeiro for three 
years; and at the end of that time set 
sail homeward, with the satisfactory 
feeling that I possessed what was amply 
sufficient to enable Annie and myself to 
commence housekeeping. My delight, 
as I approached the friendly shores of 
my native land, was even increased by 
the fact that I had not received one line 
from home for more than a year; and 
while the explanation of this lay simply 
in the fact that the ocean mails were 
very irregular, I had often felt a sort of 
foreboding, such as most persons expe- 
rience when they love deeply. Atsuch 
times we fear that such an immensity 
of happiness, as we dream of, cannot 
be unmixed, even if it exist: the heart 
doubts, however powerfully the mind 
reasons against these doubts; and we 
wait, in trembling suspense, the sight 
of the familiar shores, the old mansion, 
the beloved face. 

Thus, while I experienced the most 
exquisite delight, as I saw the well- 
known rows of buildings, and discerned 
many ‘familiar forms upon the wharf, I 
waited with anxious expectation for the 
moment when I should recognize a 
building more familiar still, a face more 
dear to me than all the world. 

Ten minutes after entering the hotel, 
and after throwing merely a passing 
glance at my brown face and long, black 
mustache in the mirror, I was at the 
door of the little wooden house yonder. 
Everything was just as I had left it— 
the honeysuckle blossomed on the 
porch, as it did on that evening in June 
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when I parted with Annie—a pigeon or 
two circled in the golden atmosphere, 
or lit upon the roof—even the curtain 
at the window of the little parlor. from 
behind which Annie watched with ten- 
der eyes, as I left her every evening, 
was still there—the trees, lastly, of the 
beautiful square rustled in the warm 
breath of the summer evening, and on 
their imperial summits the same crowns 
of gold were slowly lifted by the dusky 
fingers of the twilight. Every object, 
every ray, every shadow, every odor— 
there was nothing that did not speak 
eloquently of Annie ; and leaning for 
an instant against one of the white pil- 
lars, I placed a hand upon my heart to 
still its throbbing. I look back now on 
the figure of myself, standing there on 
the very threshold of my fate, and al- 
most feel again what I felt soon after. 

A strange servant came to the door. 
Was Mrs. Claston, or Miss Annie at 
home ?7—Sir? Was Mrs. Claston at 
home? I repeated; if so, tell her that a 
friend had come to see her. The reply 
was that Mrs. Claston did not live there, 
but she would see. The maid went and 
told her master, who came at once and 
invited me in. I entered the little par- 
lor, and, for a moment, thought the 
beating of my heart would alarm the 
host. He did not seem to observe my 
agitation, however—he was a fat, good- 
humored old gentleman, not given to 
imaginative exertions—but in a polite 
and smiling fashion invited me to be 
seated. 

I sat down; and again my eyes made 
the circuit of the apartment, whose 
mantel-piece, cornice, wainscoting, and 
curtain, brought vividly back the old 
days with Annie. With Annie !—yes, 
with Annie! I was losing time—and I 
turned to my host. 

The information which he conveyed 
to me, was briefly as follows: Mrs. 
Claston had been dead for a year, and 
he had understood that her daughter 
had gone to live with an aunt at the 
other end of the city, whose name he 
had heard, but did not remember. Was 
Mrs. Claston a friend of mine? He 
was extremely sorry to have uttered 
what seemed to distress me so much. 

And, seeing me almost unmanned by 
the distressing intelligence he commu- 
nicated, the kind old gentleman bustled 
out and returned with some wine, which 
he forced upon me. I touched the glass 
only to my lips, and, thanking him, 
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rose to go. He suddenly called me back 
as my foot touched the threshold, and 
said that he now remembered the name 
of the lady with whom Mrs. Claston’s 
daughter went to live—Mrs. Peters. I 
thanked him again and took my depart- 
ure, leaving, with slow steps and a 
heavy heart, that house in which I had 
been so happy. I had thus lost one 
most dear to me: that blessing, as I 
knelt by her, was to be an eternal one, 
never to be renewed: beyond the stars 
of the bright evening, the white face 
shone with the glories of heaven. The 
kind, pure lady was gone; but she had 
left me a priceless consolation in Annie. 
As I thought of the girl, my heart 
throbbed and my cheek glowed—from 
death I returned to life. 

I went to a shop and asked for a di- 
rectory ; I had known the man, but he 
did not recognize me, with my hair 
crisped by the tropical sun, my cheeks 
burned of a deep brown, and my lips 
covered with a long, black mustache. 
I easily found the address of Mrs. 
Peters, and thanking the man, who said 
I was very welcome, and I thought 
gazed curiously at my foreign dress, I 
walked rapidly away. 

I preferred walking, as the exertion 
was some relief to my overburdened 
feelings—feelings oscillating like a pen- 
dulum, uneasily, between gloom and 
delight, between hope and fear. 


VI. 
A WOMAN 


I had gone two or three squares, and 
was crossing the street, when a carriage, 
drawn by two splendid horses, with a 
driver and footman in livery, passed 
rapidly before me—and as the brilliant 
equipage flashed on, enveloping my 
person in a cloud of dust, I distinctly 
perceived, framed as it were in the vel- 
vet-edged opening, the face of Annie. 

I stood gazing after the carriage, 
which disappeared around a corner, 
with an expression upon my counte- 
nance, I am sure, of perfect stupefac- 
tion. Then I had found the person I 
was hastening to meet and clasp to my 
bosom with a hundred kisses—I had 
found the Annie of old days, of the 
humble dwelling, of the timid and mod- 
est existence, returning, as it were, be- 
neai¥i the shadow of the old elms which 
threw their wide arms above the humble 
roof—this Annie of my heart and my 
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dreams, I had found in the splendidly 
dressed woman, glittering with jewels 
and satin and lace, and darting onward 
like a meteor in the downy velvet of a 
splendid chariot, which scattered dust 
upon me as I stood, within two paces, 
unrecognized. 

I was not seen, it is true: but had I 
been seen, would I have been recog- 
nized? Iwas simply a sunburnt stran- 
ger—a pedestrian, who looked at a fine 
carriage as it passed. Had the world 
turned from east to west, or was I insane 
or dreaming? 

Then the face of Annie, as she pass- 
ed, rose before me again; I thought 
she looked pale beneath the load of 
flowers above her brow—she looked sad 
in the midst of this splendor. What 
did it mean ? 

There was an easy solution. I should 
doubtless know all from Mrs. Peters, 
whose carriage she probably used. I 
had heard of this lady, the sister of An- 
nie’s father, long a widow—afd, as well 
as I could remember, not much had 
been uttered in her praise. Well, we 
would see. And I set forward rapidly 
again toward the house. 

I found it at last. It was a very 
handsome residence, the front door ap- 
proached by marble steps, with an orna- 
mental iron railing. I ascended and 
knocked. 

A servant appeared, and I bade him 
carry my card to his mistress, and say 
that I desired to see her. 

I was shown into a magnificent parlor, 
in which everything was overpowering- 
ly splendid, and arranged with the prim- 
mest elegance; and in ten minutes a 
rustling of silk upon the stairway pre- 
luded the entrance of Mrs. Peters. 

She entered, and inclined her head 
stiffly. She was a woman of about fif- 
ty, with hard, cold features, an icy gray 
eye, and the heavy double chin in- 
dicated a tendency towards good liv- 
ing. 

S; You wished to see me, sir?’ she 
said, coldly, subsiding into a seat, and 
holding the tip of my card, as if she 
would be glad to toss it, as one does a 
worthless piece of pasteboard, into tho 
fire-place. ‘Pray, to what am I in- 
debted for the honor of your call ?” 

I saw in an instant that this woman 
had distinctly made up her mind to op- 
oe and overcome me, and I had plain- 
y nothing to expect from her but cold- 
ness, perhaps insult. 


“‘T came, madam,” I replied calmly, 
‘to see a friend of mine.” 

*« Ah, sir!’ she said, in the same tone 
of coldness. 

‘*T refer to Miss Annie Claston, who 
is a very dear friend.” 

** Of yours, sir?” 

And barbed with the deadliest hau- 
teur, her insult struck me full in front ; 
but I only grew colder, in spite of the 
beating of my heart. 

“Of mine, madam,” I said, calmly. 
‘Tt may possibly astonish you, that I, 
a poor stranger—though not, I perceive, 
a complete stranger even to yourself— 
that I should speak of Miss Claston as 
I do. But what I have said is simply 
the truth, and it is quite impossible for 
me all at once to adopt an air of cere- 
mony in speaking of one—I may as 
well say—so dear to me. You cannot 
be ignorant of the relations existing be- 
tween myself and your niece—you must 
understand 

“‘T understand nothing, sir!” she 
said, contracting her brows with sudden 
and haughty anger, “ and I desire that 
you will not further confide to me your 
private affairs !’’ 

I rose from my seat and bowed, a 
movement which the lady imitated, ina 
manner which indicated dismissal. 

‘“‘T am sorry to have offended Mrs. 
Peters,” I said, with a fiushed cheek, 
“but I have at least the satisfaction, in 
leaving her, to know that I have not 
uttered a single word which could be 
construed into an impropriety. I have 
simply said that Miss Claston occupies 
a position toward myself which it is 
impossible for you to be ignorant of.’ 

“ And I have replied, sir,’”’ said the 
lady, flushing like myself with indignant 
fire, ‘‘ I have replied, sir, that I under- 
stand nothing.”’ 

“Is it possible that Annie has not 
told you?” I said, coldly. 

“ Will you be good enough to termi- 
nate this interview, sir?” 

And trembling with anger and dis- 
dain, the lady deliberately tossed my 
card into the fire-place. 

“T shall certainly do so at once, 
madam,” I said, with the most ceremo- 
nious bow. ‘I am not naturally fond 
of insults, which you seem to take plea- 
sure in inflicting upon an unoffending 
gentleman.” 

My coldness, and the shadow of dis- 
dain in my voice, must have profoundly 
enraged her; for, advancing a step, 
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with flashing eyes, the folds of her 
eat chin swelling, and her lips quiver- 
ing, she said : : 

‘“‘T do not regard you as a gentleman 
—I know you perfectly well, sir, and I 
see in you only the individual who at- 
tempted to take advantage of the unsus- 
pecting innocence of my niece, in order 
to inherit my property! I do mean to 
insult you, sir! If Annie had married 
you, she might have starved and died 
in a gutter, before I would have given 
her a mouthful! You need not put on 
that air of a great lord, sir!” cried the 
furious woman ; * that is what she would 
have come to, had you been successful 
in persuading her to follow your beg- 
garly fortunes! You practiced dishonor- 
ably upon her feelings, and inveigled 
her into your toils, and it was a year 
before I could do away the effect of 
your arts. But I succeeded, sir; I got 
the better of you. She confessed that 
you had tricked and deceived her—said 
that she would never again think of you, 
sir! And I now inform you, for your 
satisfaction, that my niece has been for 
six months the wife of Mr. Lackland.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen upon my 
bare brow, it could scarcely have pro- 
duced a more terrible effect upon me 
than did these words. I staggered, and 
raised my hand to my eyes, before 
which a cloud, of the color of blood, 
seemed to pass, from whose folds horri- 
ble faces peered at me, and pointed to 
me with long, bony fingers, and diabol- 
ical laughter. I gasped for breath; my 
bosom seemed weighed down with a 
huge load, and gigantic fingers seemed 
to compress my choking throat, and in- 
ject my temples with burning floods. 

In the midst of this terrible phantas- 
magoria—when I was still oscillating 
upon my feet—I saw indistinctly the 
face of the woman who had struck me 
to the heart ; and her countenance wore 
an expression of hateful triumph, for 
she profoundly detested me, and enjoy- 
ed my agony. 

But she was nothing to me now at all. 
I did not look ather again. Idid not utter 
another word, but, putting on my hat, 
went away, feeling cold, though the 
day was warm. 

I remember stopping at the crossing 
where I had seen the carriage pass, and 
smiling at my foolish fancy, that this 
fine lady, with the nodding plumes, had 
any connection with my Annie—that 
she resembled her. I would go to the 
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hotel and change my dusty garments, 
and before the golden crowns rose from 
the summits of the trees, would clasp to 
my heart the pure and faithful girl, and 
her dear mother, and mine. 

I hastened on,. and wondered if the 
passers by suspected my happiness: 
poor creatures ! 

Before the hotel some Italians were 
playing on hand-organs, and a crowd 
was laughing at the antics of some dan- 
cing dogs. I had time to look at them, 
and sitting down, I commenced thrum- 
ming with my fingers, and gazing with 
smiles and delight at the merry dogs. 

Five minutes afterwards, a sort of 
cloud swept before my eyes, I heard a 
loud exclamation, and some servants 
ran to me and lifted me from the pave- 
sti upon which I had fallen sense- 

ess. 

For three months I was prostrated by 
brain fever, accompanied by delirium, 
which brought me to the brink of the 


grave. 


VII. 
THE OLD HOUSE. 
Once, when I was traveling in Italy, 
I met, between Naples and Salerno, 


a woman, who walked wearily along the 
highway, and, indeed, seemed scarcely 
able to get out of the track of my horses. 
She was old and thin, and I offered her a 
seat in my vehicle, which she accepted, 
with a sort of wonder. 

I asked her where she was going, and 
she told me her history. Her husband, 
sister, father, and three children, had 
died, within ten days of each other, a 
month before, and she was going to Sa- 
lerno, to try and get employment. 

She related all this without agitation, 
and scarcely sighing. I asked her how 
she had been able to forget so soon—for, 
you know, I am a curious student of 
human nature. The woman looked at 
me simply, and said, in her calm voice: 
**God consoled me. My loss was a 
blessing.” . 

**T understand,” I said; ** but these 
pious impressions might have been made 
upon your mind, without this immense 
misfortune.” 

I shall not soon forget her reply. 

‘“‘Signor,” she said, looking at me 
calmly, ‘‘ on the blue days, we play, and 
sing, and keep the carnival. It is only 
when the sirocco burns from the south, 
that we feel who gives us the flowering 
laurels, and the cool breezes of the sea.’’ 
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The woman’s answer touched the 
chord of memory, and I felt that we had 
gone through a similar ordeal. 

I rose from my sick bed, entirely 
changed, and I trust that my life, since 
that time, though not so useful as it 
might have been, has not been without 
benefit to my species. The sirocco had 
burnt into my very soul, and I bowed 
my head, and submitted without groan- 
ing, after a while—and now wait: for 
the hour when the grass, if not the lau- 
rels, will whisper over me. 

I converted my small savings into a 
letter of credit, and went abroad— 
traveling for five years, through Europe 
and the East. I saw a great deal of hu- 
man nature, I think; for I mixed with 
peasants and nobles—the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor—coming, for 
all my pains, to the final and most 
rational conclusion, that humanity is 
much the same in every land—that Gio- 
vanni laughs or groans under much the 
same influences as John—that a knot of 
ribbon and a festival pleases Lisette in 
Paris, as it does Molly in the country 
here—that it’s all the same old story. 

I was beginning to count the florins 
in my purse now, when, one day, a 

acket, with a red seal, was brought me, 

y a servant of my friend the consul’s, 
and I had the pleasure of being informed, 
by Israel Jones, attorney-at-law, etc., 
etc., of my native county, that I was 
sole legatee of my respectable uncle, 
deceased, who had always quarreled 
with me, and that the estate was esti- 
mated to be worth from seventy-five to 
one hundred thousand dollars. I was 
glad to hear it, and, as I had seen enough 
of Europe, I thought I would return 
home, or to what had once been a sort 
of home to me—to the spot where I had 
been, for a brief season, wholly, com- 
pletely, supremely happy. The song 
says truly, that ‘’tis home where the 
heart is ;’? and I was just as strongly 
drawn toward the old place, and figure, 
as when I sat in the counting-house at 
Rio de Janeiro, and sent my heart across 
the seas, to Annie, praying for me in 
another land. 

Do you know why I loved her? We 
are considering, let us say, a mere series 
of events, and, therefore, we may phi- 
losophize. My unabated love, then, for 
this woman, in whom I had implicitly 
trusted, and who had broken my heart, 
sprung from the fact, that, as a living 
person, she was completely dead.to me. 


As far as I was concerned, she did not 
exist—she was mouldered to dust, be- 
neath a piece of emerald sward—out of 
her breast grew flowers. It was the 
Annie of my youth—for when I returned 
I was already growing old—the Annie 
of former years that I loved. Since the 
momentary glance which I had caught, 
on that evening as she passed onward in 
her carriage, 1 had never laid my eyes 
on her; and I did not wish to see her. 
All was broken between us—she was 
nothing to me, I nothing to her; we 
went different ways—I and Mrs. Lack- 
land. 

My Annie was not Mrs. Lackland. 
She was the ever splendid and gracious 
vision of my youthful dreams and hopes 
—the pure, faithful maiden, with the 
kind, frank eyes, holding no trace of 
guile. My Annie never could have 
yielded to the threats of a base and de- 
graded woman, and broken an honest 
heart, which was wrapped up in her— 
ruined a man, who cared nothing for 
life without her love. Mrs. Lackland 
lived in a splendid house—my Annie in 
the humble cottage beneath the elms. 
Mrs. Lackland rode in. an elegant car- 
riage, and wore satins, and jewels, and 
birds of paradise—my Annie walked, 
and was clad in a little blue dress, and 
chip hat. Mrs. Lackland was a false 
woman, pining in magnificent misery— 
the Annie of my memory and my heart 
was an angel, with an angel’s purity and 
happiness in her azure eyes. But I 
will not continue this dissection of my 
heart—I will proceed with my story, 
which draws to an end. 

The five years of my second absence 
had worked greater changes even than 
the three years formerly—or as great. 
Every familiar face seemed to have dis- 
appeared from the scene—even the faces 
of those who had wounded me most cru- 
elly ; and I walked alone, not even en- 
countering enemies—only strangers. 

Lackland the elder had completely 
failed in business, two years before, and 
I soon heard had wholly impoverished 
Mrs. Peters, who sank under the blow, 
and died, soon afterwards, of apoplexy. 

Young Lackland had become the slave 
of intemperance—had treated his wife 
with notorious cruelty, and, finally, the 
father and son, with the wife of the lat- 
ter had disappeared, no one knew where. 
Thus every face was gone—I had not 
even a successful rival to welcome me. 
I went to the little house, and found a 
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new tenant, who stared at me, and evi- 
dently thought me a suspicious charac- 
ter, when I looked around the walls of 
the little parlor, and sighed wearily. 

I asked the name of the owner of the 
house, and, on the next morning, pur- 
chased it. Three months afterwards, I 
occupied the house myself. 

1 will not pause to speak of the bitter 
pleasure which I experienced in this 
house, where those golden days of the 
past had flown on, brilliant and serene, 
like a morning of June, in the light of 
eyes now dim, or dead tome. For long 
hours, I sat in the little parlor, where 
I had so often sat with Annie; dreamin 
of the past, and breaking my heart wit 
her image. There she had stood, rest- 
ing her white hand on the old mantel- 
piece, and looking* at me, with eyes 
moist with tenderness, when I rose to 
go; yonder she had sat, by the little 
table, with the light upon her hair, the 
white collar around her snowy neck, her 
fingers busily sewing in the long even- 
ings, as I sat beside her; finally, there 
was the window, and the curtain, which 
she thrust aside, to follow me with her 
kind, tender eyes. I will not further 
dwell upon those hours of agony and 
delight, of joy and anguish. One morn- 
ing, I knelt down on the spot where she 
had stood so often, covered my face 
with my hands, and, crying like a child, 
prayed and sobbed; and rose, finally, 
and went away. 

I returned to Europe, and remained 
abroad for ten years this time—a wan- 
derer in many lands. As before, I oc- 
cupied myself with that eternal, endless 
study—humanity. At the end of the 
ten years, I came back again, led by a 
presentiment that something connected 
with my past was to happen tome. [ 
was not mistaken, as you will perceive, 
when I have briefly related what oc- 
curred, soon after my arrival. 

Briefly, I say; for upon this I dwell 
even less than upon other scenes; and 
my history draws to its close. 


VIII. 
AT THE CORNER. 

I came back, then, and found that the 
home of my early manhood was stranger 
and more unfamiliar to me than the de- 
sert, Damascus, Rome, or the furthest 
bounds of the East. ‘Here a god did 
dwell,” as says the Latin poet ; but his 
fane was desolate, and the contrast made 
the familiar sceies more strange than an 
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untrodden wilderness. But the old house 
remained—because it was mine. While 
I live it will stand, as it did nearly half a 
century ago. 

This house and the corner where I 
had first met with the woman who had 
ruined me, were the only landmarks by 
which I recognized the locality. Asmy 
object was to live in the dead days, ra- 
ther than the living, I secured the apart- 
ments which I now occupy, and had thus 
before my eyes, constantly, the two ob- 
jects. 

The neighbors talked for a month 
about the foreigner who lived so seclu- 
ded, and then they gave up talking, be- 
cause they could discover nothing. All 
that they found out was, my habit of 
walking about after nightfall—and, after 
awhile, this habit failed, too, to excite 
curiosity. I went on dreaming and 
promenading. 

One night I had walked to the other 
end of the city—had returned nearly to 
my apartments—and was passing the 
corner yonder, when a woman with a 
baby in her arms touched my sleeve, 
and in a stifled voice asked charity. I 
was wrapped in my cloak, wore a wide, 
drooping hat, and stood with my back 
to the gas-light. The light thus fell 
upon the face of the woman—it was 
Annie ! 

I stretched out one hand, and leaned 
thus upon the cold iron of the lamp-post, 
for a deadly faintness invaded my 
frame, and arrested my blood. 

She was wretchedly clad, her face 
was as thin and pale as a ghost’s, and 
her broken words were still further 
broken by a hacking cough. She said 
that she was suffering from hunger, 
and that her child would die unless I 
aided her—* For the love of God, sir!” 

She held down her head as she spoke, 
and cried in silence, and this silence was 
broken by myself. 

I strangled a groan and a sob, which 
tore its way through my breast, and 
said : 

‘“* Have you no husband ?” 

As I spoke, she raised her head 
quickly, with a wild light in her hollow 
eyes, and gazed at me with a look of 
startled surprise—-almost terror—which 
I shall never forget. 

“Yes!” I groaned. ‘I see you re- 
cogitize me. I am George!” 

She turned as pale as death, and tot- 
tered. I caught her in my arms, or she 
would have fallen to the ground. 
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* No! do not! do not!” she cried, 
wildly. ‘Iam not worthy to lean upon 
your arm! Let me kneel to you, and 
ask you to forgive me, for I am miser- 
able and heart-broken. But it was not 
my fault. They told me that you were 
unfaithful !—that you were dead! And 
my aunt forced me to marry the father 
of my child! Oh, no! no! Let mo 
go away—lI will receive nothing from 
you. Ican die now that I have told 
you, George! God has led me here to 
give me one consolation before I die. 
It was not my fault! I struggled long! 


_ No letters came from you, and in a 


weak hour I yielded! Let me go—I 
am happy now, and can die more peace- 
fully! Good-by !” 

As she spoke thus, sobbing and shed- 
ding floods of tears, she withdrew her- 
self from me, and turned to go. But 
the agitation of the meeting in her pros- 
trated condition was too much for her, 
and her weak steps wandered. She 
would have fallen upon the pavement, 
had I not received her form in my arms. 
This time she had fainted. 

I forced open the door of the house 
there at the corner, and laid the cold 
form upon a couch, in the midst 
of a startled group assembled around 
the evening fire. A few words, how- 
ever, explained all; and very soon 
Annie revived, and was assisted to a 
chamber by the kind and compassionate 
ladies of the house. 

In that chamber she died. With her 
last breath she explained all, and beg- 
ged my forgiveness. “The diabolical 
plot, concocted by the woman Peters 
and Lackland, was revealed in all its 
hideous deformity. They had endeav- 
ored at first to tempt the girl by rich 
presents, and by representations of my 
poverty. Then, finding this unavailing, 
they stated that I was married to an- 
other. Finding that the girl did not 
believe this, a letter was forged, an- 
nouncing my death. This was so adroit- 
ly done, that Annie had been convinced. 
That I was unfaithful, she never would 
believe ; but she was forced to give cre- 
dence to the story, that I had fallen a 
victim to the fevers of the tropics. When 
she“was still prostrated by this intelli- 
gence, Mrs. Peters, to whose house she 
had gone on the death of her mother, 
commenced a systematic attack upon 
her. She resisted for a whole year; 
and then, worn out, despairing, more 
dead than alive, went like a phantom to 


the altar, and yielded herself up. Mrs. 
Peters was rewarded for her exertions, 
and the girl was the wife of Lackland. 

He possessed a body—the heart and 
soul were paralyzed or dead. They 
gave her splendid dresses—she received 
them passively. They endeavored to 
cheer ot spirits—she gazed blankly at 
them, with eyes fixed far away, as on 
that evening when she had passed me 
in her carriage —a phantom covered 
with satin and jewels. 

Then had come the failure of the 
elder Lackland—the intemperance of 
her husband—the ruin of the family. 
Since that time she had been carried 
from city to city by her drunken and 
tyrannical husband—abused, ill-treated, 
struck more than once—and then, this 
man had been killed-in a drunken brawl, 
leaving her worn down by ill usage and 
sickness, with an infant at her breast. 

She had struggled against her misery 
for a little space—then had come to un- 
derstand that the seeds of death were 
in her frame; and she had bent her 
steps toward the scene of her brief hap- 
piness and after misery, to lie down 
and die upon the threshold of her early 
home, or on the grave of her mother. 
She had reached the place, without 
money, and exhausted by her journey, 
during which the exposure had aggra- 
vated her complaint, and, for the first 
time, had begged assistance from a 
stranger. 

That stranger was myself 

You know now, from this brief rela- 
tion, the whole current of this woeful 
life, in which a poor girl was betrayed 
and brought to the grave, by a base and 
inhuman woman, swayed only by ava- 
rice, and a cowardly man, who was 
guilty of forgery to effect his purpose. 
She told me everything in those last 
moments, when all was again clear be- 

een us—when no cloud obscured the 

ast-—when, faint and pale, like a white 
flower of autumn, she slowly faded, and 
went from me. 

It was the thin, white hand of my 
Annie which I held now in my own, 
and covered with tears and kisses, pray- 
ing, as I did so, with agonized Hw 
cations, that God, in His mercy, would 
preserve her life, and bless me with the 
privilege of consoling and comforting 
one whom I loved still, as no woman 
ever was loved. 

But it was unavailing. She slowly 
sank—the slow, gentle, gradual undula- 
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tion of her slender form became faint- 
er—with her hand in mine, and her 
dreamy eyes fixed to the last upon my 
own, she went away from me; having 
to console her the conviction, that my 
love was greater even than before, and 
that I would be a father to her child. 

And past that corner, where I had 
first met her, young, smiling, with the 
light upon her hair—past that corner 
she now went again, with nodding 
plumes; but, oh! such sable plumes, 
which waved mysteriously toward an- 
other land! There, I pray God, that I 
may join her; that we may once more 
be united—forever united, where the 
light upon her hair is the light of hea- 
ven. There, the two hearts, so cruelly 
severed upon earth, will never again be 
separated—and hand in hand we shall 
live and love eternally — for God is 
love. 


IX. 
CONCLUSION. 


My story is done, good friend. I 
have sélased it calmly—with no sobs, no 
tears, as you see. 

Why should I? I do not look back, 
shuddering and moaning; because, from 
that dim region, a figure rises stretch- 
ing toward me the softest and tenderest 
hands, smiling upon me with the kindest 
and most loving eyes—consoling, and 
soothing, and whispering to me of fairer 
scenes in another existence. 

I think Iam happy. You consider 
me sad sometimes, when I am only tran- 
quil. The dim look in my eyes, which 
you often refer to, with the solicitude 
of a friend, does not spring from sorrow- 
ful recollections—for I am thinking of 
Annie. All the grief and passion has 
disappeared—tranquillity and kindness 


remain. I enjoy many things—I do not 
keep away from my species. Dives 
invites me to dinner, and I go; and 


when Mrs. Grundy sends me word that 
a few friends will assemble at her resi- 
dence, on Thursday next, I put on a 
white waistcoat, and go up and fulfill 
my social duty, by talking to all the 
elderly ladies, and exchanging views 
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with Mrs. Grundy upon the events and 
personages of the day, upon which occa- 
sions I generally hear a good deal to 
amuse me. Asa contrast to this “ high 
life,’ I entertain myself, as you know, 
with Lazarus, who is certainly a low 
fellow, I must admit; but he interests 
me. I have told you that I sometimés 
call at Miss Tabitha’s, who certainly is 
an extraordinary likeness of a former 
friend of mine, long since dead—Mrs. 
Peters. 

As I retire, after one of these little 
evenings at Miss Tabitha’s, I am apt to 
murmur to myself, ‘forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” 

To prove to you that I am not the 
sad, miserable old misanthrope and dis- 
appointed individual the world may 
think me—to show you that I am still 
pleased with the simplest things—I will 
add, that even the sight of my little 
school-friend, the one with the blue 
dress, who passes my window every 
morning, touches and pleases me. 

Her name is Annie Lackland. 

The child lives with the family at the 
corner yonder; and when I make a 
— call upon these excellent people, 
she calls me “‘ Uncle George.” I have 
a fine young relative, about eighteen, 
who is studying for the bar, and the 
rogue has already fallen desperately in 
love with the little maiden of fifteen. 
Well—the match will not be imprudent, 
as my whole property will go at my 
death to the young people. 

What a fine evening itis! My story 
has filled the afternoon, and the golden 
crowns are slowly rising from the sum- 
mits of the elms, which glitter in the 
sunset. The little mansion basks in 
the warm light—and look at that pigeon 
which has lit upon the portico, em- 
bowered in the fragrant honey-suckle ! 

The street is filling with the merriest 
children — they dance, and laugh, and 
play in front of the old house, which 
smiles upon them—the fountain in the 
square is tossing up a cloud of cooling 
foam—and look! down there! do you 
see? There is Annie at the corner! 
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OUR LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 


“* Myriad lights illuminate the sea, 
Encircling continent and ocean vast, 
In one humanity.” 


fue protection of commerce is a seri- 
ous thing; for modern science, skill, 
and enterprise have given to navigation 
a broad development, which makes past 
achievements shrink to insignificance, 
Over three-fourths of the earth’s surface, 
the pathless keel glides onward, and in- 
numerable vessels weave a mesh of 
circling tracks around the world such 
as no Ariadne of the sea can unravel. 
To us, the Argonauts, Ulysses, ineas, 
and all who; through the Pillars of Her- 
cules, sought Atlantis, are only heroic by 
courtesy of the imagination. However 
we may admire Vasco, Columbus, or 
Cook, we cannot conceive any Camoens 
so insane as to frame a Lusiad in ‘this 
age of steamers. Two thousand years 
ago, commerce cautiously crept along a 
few hundred miles of shore; now, all 
seas are whitened with its sails, and the 
obscurest precincts of barbarism testify 
to the ubiquity of commercial enter- 
prise and the extent of modern naviga- 
tion. From Archangel to Patagonia, 
from Grinnel Land to Cape Town, and 
throughout Oceanica, the adventurers 
of commerce range in quest of whatever 
will minister to human necessity, conve- 
nience, taste, or luxury. No longer is the 
shore hugged; butitis, rather, dreaded as 
dangerous. No peril suffices to prevent 
each year from contributing its increment 
to the amount of life and property afloat, 
until we may well ask when and how this 
rapid crescendo will terminate. It is a 
fearful thought, that the sea is becom- 
ing a great cemetery. Had we a true 
census of the living now on the ocean, 
and of the dead beneath its surface, we 
should stand alike aghast at both re- 
sults. Vast, indeed, is the multitude 
of those who now ‘‘ go down to the sea 
in ships,” and vast, too, is that portion 
of man’s wealth which has at some 
time been thus transported. When, 
therefore, we advocate the best possible 
system of aids to navigation, our advo- 
eacy concerns an interest such as none 
can gainsay, and a seafaring multitude 
whose security touches the inner life of 
the nation. 

Isolated states can only take frag- 
mentary parts in establishing a univer- 


sal system of aids to navigation, which 
shall look to giving security to the 
world’s commerce as a unit. Each 
civilized community is certainly bound 
to make its own coasts as secure as 


‘it can. Barbarous shores, where no 


local power exists competent to erect 
a light-house, have hitherto been main- 
ly left in congenial darkness. But 
the time must come, perhaps it has 
come, when civilized nations, in the 
name of our common humanity, shall 
associate themselves for the purpose 
of devising and executing some ap- 
propriate system of aids to naviga- 
tion, wherever they may be needed. 

It would be an enduring honor to our 
country, judiciously to take the initia- 
tive in this field, and thus to testify 
that its fostering care follows the Ame- 
rican flag over all waters. It would 
certainly be no impossible achievement 
of diplomacy, to form a Board, forever 
neutral, in which all the associated 
nations should be duly represented ac- 
cording to tonnage, and which should 
have power to light all shores now in 
darkness. Till such a consummation 
is realized, each nation is, at the least, 
bound to take good heed that no unne- 
cessary dangers beset its own coasts. 

Two widely dissimilar systems of 
light-house support have been exten- 
sively practiced. ‘The first continues 
to prevail in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den. It consists in levying special light 
dues on vessels passing each light, either 
by special collectors or by arrangement 
with the collectors of national customs. 
The other system prevails in France, 
Prussia, Russia, and the United States. 
The government, assuming the system 
of aids to navigation as a national trust 
or duty, proceeds, in these countries, 
by direct appropriations, to construct 
and maintain the works required for 
this object. The first system is mis- 
erable in theory and practice. It has 
in England led to utterly indefens- 
ible extortions. It affords either too 
little revenue to properly effect its pur- 
pose, or so much as to breed gross cor- 
ruption and maladministration. It lacks 
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unity, is limited in responsibility, in- 
volves costly machinery of collection, 
and has almost every attribute of a bad 
system. As all maritime nations derive 
a large portion of their revenues from 
import customs, it is peculiarly proper 
that the cost of all aids to navigation 
should be defrayed by their general 
treasuries. By. a direct national as- 
sumption of the light-house establish- 
ment, it is disentangled from all private 
privileges, and can be organized in the 
simplest and most efficient manner. In 
respect of international comity, there 
is as much to commend the national as 
there is to condemn the extortional 
system. Toll-gates are always public 
nuisances, and every petty tax hampers 
commerce with disproportionate vexa- 
tions and obstructions. It is truly un- 
gracious for Great Britain, Holland, etc., 
to levy exorbitant light dues on our 
vessels, while we are maintaining as 
many free lights as all the tax-gatherers 
combined; but it is a downright impo- 
sition for England to impose on foreign 
vessels, under the guise of light dues, a 
large portion of the 8,766 pensions paid 
by the Trinity House Corporation to 
decayed British seamen and their fa- 
milies. The intelligent mercantile opin- 
ion in Great Britain is undoubtedly 
strongly averse to the whole system of 
light dues, with its concomitant extra- 
vagancies and pension list; nor do we 
think any disinterested man of sense 
can examine the relative workings of 
the English and French light-house sys- 
tems, without mingled contempt and 
indignation towards the former, and 
souly unqualified admiration of the 
latter. 

Before entering on a detailed expo- 
sition of our own light-house establish- 
ment, it will be a useful preliminary 
rapidly to review the history and pres- 
ent condition of light-house administra- 
tion in other countries. Historic re- 
cords indicate, that but few light-houses 
existed until quite recent dates, and 
these must have been extremely ineffi- 
cient. The Colossus of Rhodes, the 
Pharos of Alexandria, the towers of 
Sestos and Abydos, the towers at. Ostia 
and Ravenna, one on the coast of Ba- 
tavia, the tower of Corunna, the stone 
light-house of Cassio, Ceesar’s altar at 
Dover, and the Roman structures at 
Holywell and Flamborough-head, are 
all we can name, anterior to the truly 
magnificent Corduan tower at the mouth 
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of the Garonne, begun in 1584 and 
finished in 1610. This tower enjoys the 
eminent distinction of having been the 
first one furnished with each of the two 
systems of illuminating apparatus, now 
in use, and of having been always an 
exponent of the highest proficiency in 
sea-coast illumination. The Eddystone, 
Bell Rock, Skerryvore, Carlingford, 
Genoa, Belle-Isle, Carysfort, Sand Key 
and Brandywine towers, with many 
others, may be mentioned as celebrated 
or striking works of art and engineer- 
ing. We much doubt if the renowned 
Alexandrian Pharos would, in any ra- 
tional and practical respect, even as a 
construction, bear comparison with 
these. 

The general control of the English 
lights is now vested in the Trinity House 
Corporation of Deptford Strond. This 
body was recognized by Queen Eliza- 
beth, as “*a company of the chiefest and 
most expert masters and governors of 
ships, incorporate within themselves,” 
and she conferred on it the offices, 
rights, and emoluments of buoyage, 
beaconage, and ballastage. The charter 
now in force was given by James II. 
In 1851, the Trinity Board consisted of 
thirty-two Elder Brethren—the Duke of 
Wellington being Master, Capt. Sir J. G. 
Pelly, Deputy Master, and Jacob Her- 
bert, Esq., Secretary: twenty of the 
Elder Brethren were naval and merchant 
captains, and eleven were admirals or 
heads of departments. In 1844, there 
were, in England, sixty-five fixed and 
twenty-five floating lights under the 
Trinity Board, besides seventy-five 
fixed and nine floating harbor or local 
lights, primarily under Trinity House 
direction, and secondarily under local 
boards or managements. The Admiral- 
ty list of 1854 gives a total of 183 Eng- 
lish lights of all descriptions. In the 
year 1831-2, the gross collection for six- 
ty-nine English lights was £162,717, the 
collection charge £16,914, and the ex- 
pense of maintaining the lights £45,013 ; 
leaving £100,789 net surplus levied on 
shipping in one year more than was re- 

uired for supporting the lights. In 1844, 
the total light and buoyage dues received 
by Trinity House, from seventy-two 
establishments, amounted to £254,910. 
In 1843, the whole revenue of Trinity 
House was £300,190—of which only 
£59,746 was expended in the mainte- 
nance of lights, and £111,537 directly 
on aids to navigation. 
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The light-houses of England were, 
to a great extent, built under grants to 
individuals as rewards for political ser- 
vices, eminent dirty work, and high 
birth. - The misery of a disgraceful 
history hangs around them still. An 
ancient odor of Old Sarum, makes it 
unpleasant to retrace their annals, and 
the extortionate rates, in various in- 
stances, established, indicate that the 
Vikings had abandaned the sea and con- 
tracted a fondness for the shore. In 
1822, the select Parliamentary commit- 
tee on commerce somewhat investiga- 
ted Trinity House matters; and in 1834, 
and 1845, two successive select com- 
mittees on light-houses, both headed by 
Mr. Hume, thoroughly exposed the 
vices of the prevailing system, and re- 
commended various important modifica- 
tions, especially the extinction of pri- 
vate light tenures, the abandonment 
of light dues, and the formation of a 
central Board for Great Britain and 
Treland. In 1836, Trinity corporation 
was empowered to purchase certain out- 
standing private lights and leases. Ten 
lights and leases were thus bought in 
at an aggregate cost of £1,182,546, 
most of which stands as a debt against 
the corporation—a striking proof of.the 
extortionate character of the legalized 
light dues. Some of the officers of 
Trinity Board have since set up the 
monstrous pretension, that the English 
lights are not held by the Board in 
trust; but that the corporation has an 
absolute fee simple ownership of them, 
and can do what it pleases with the 
dues. Nothing but a pretension. thus 
broad would afford a decent justifica- 
tion of the long endured Trinity pen- 
sion system. The admission of such a 
claim makes the light administration 
totally irresponsible to Parliament, and 
excludes all guarantee against the inde- 
finite continuance of exorbitant rates. 
In illustration of the oppressive opera- 
tion of these rates, we may instance, 
that in 1844, four 368 ton vessels paid 
£643, light dues. In Scotland, a singlo 
small coasting steamer, which really 
made no use of the lights, had to pay 
£702, light dues, in a year. Imposts 
so utterly unreasonable, cannot be 


meekly borne forever by navigation. 
America has a special right to protest 
against this system, and such a protest 
would be obligatory, were not the Eng- 
lish lights actually very good, and well 
kept, despite the vicious exactions by 
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which they are supported. , We believe 
the Trinity Board, now, really does its 
duty as well as it can—that it is not 
responsible for the faults, of histor 


. from which it suffers, and that a liberal, 


humane spirit among its members af- 
fords a fortunate corrective to the bad 
tendencies of an irresponsible light due 
system, and gives a pledge that its 
worst evils will, ere long, be abated. 
Scotland can boast of its Bell Rock 
and Skerryvore towers, and of the 
names of Brewster and Stevenson, so 
honored in light-house history. In 1786, 
an act of Parliament established the 
Board of ‘‘ Commissioners of Northern 
Lights,’’ now consisting of twenty-five 
members, serving gratuitously, who are 
chiefly provosts, baillies, and sheriffs, 
without a single nautical or scientific 
member. It would seem singular and 
unaccountable, that a lawyer light-house 
board should have the honor to preside 
overoneof the most efficient, economical, 
and well-managed establishments in the 
world, were it not that Robert, Alan, and 
David Stevenson have, successively, long 
filled the post of Northern Lights er- 
gineer, with full power to bring their 
talents effectively to bear on the con- 
struction, apparatus, inspection, and 
administration of these lights. The 
Secretary—an officer now of much im- 
portance—is Mr. A. Cunningham. The 
Bell Rock Committee does most of the 
business of the Commissioners, and 
from an incidental origin has become 
permanent. It is certainly a most un- 
lucky organization which gives no place 
for men like Brewster and Forbes, in 
the direction of lights. The northern 
lights are supported by tonnage light 
dues—the gross amount levied being 
£37,463 in 1834, and £44,117 in 1843. 
An examination of receipts and expend- 
itures, shows a tolerably economical ad- 
ministration, and reveals no extortion 
in the aggregates, though the operation 
of these dues must be quite unequal, 
and, in some cases, extremely oppres- 
sive. All the public lights of Scotland 
are under the charge of the Commis- 
sioners—the local, or harbor lights, being 
maintained by special dues, and man- 
aged by local trustees. In 1844, there 
were twenty-nine public lights, and 
thirty-eight local ones, in Scotland. In 
1851, the total number was seventy ; 
and in 1854 it was eighty-five. Asa 
whole, the northern light establishment 
(not its organization or revenue system), 
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does honor to the country, and is admi- 
rably administered. 

The lights of Ireland are under the 
charge and control of the Ballast Board, 
or ** Corporation for preserving and im- 
proving the port of Dublin,” and their 
administration is a special branch of the 
duties of this Board. It consists of 
twenty-two members, five of whom are 
Dublin municipal officers, and seven- 
teen are life members, chiefly mer- 
chants; also, a Comptroller, Secretary, 
Inspector, with an Assistant, and a Su- 
perintendent of light-vessels. The in- 
spector is the engineer, and main execu- 
tive officer, and this post has long been 
filled by Mr. Geo. Halpin. The estab- 
lishment is supported by light dues, 
the amount of which, levied in 1834, 
was £45,773, and in 1844, £57,465. 
The expenditure of surplus dues has 
been quite faithfully applied to building 
new lights, and a reasonable economy 
characterizes the administration. The 
constructions have been very thorough, 
and though the organization seems 
anomalous, a rigid accountability has, 
in fact, prevailed. The total number 
of Irish lights, in 1844, was sixty, 
of which, twenty-seven were general 
coast lights, twenty-nine harbor lights, 
and three floating lights, under the Bal- 
last Board, besides one free light. In 
1851, this total was sixty-six, and in 
1854, it was seventy-three. 

Some of the British colonial lights are 
among the best and most useful in the 
world. We may specify the Morant 
Point, Gun Cay, Cay Sal, Gibbs’ Hill, 
and Cape |’Agulhas, as peculiarly valu- 
able. In 1853, the aggregate number 
of lights in the British North Ameri- 
can colonies was 117. There were then 
twenty-seven English lights on the West 
India Islands and the coasts adjacent. 
In Africa, there were, in 1853, nine 
English lights, and of the seventy-five 
lights on the Asiatic coasts, and the 
East India Islands, a large part are 
British. 

‘* The Merchant Shipping Law Amend- 
ment Act,” which went into operation 
on Oct. 1, 1853, is a highly important 
legislative step towards a liberal fiscal 

olicy in the administration of the 

ritish lights. It is a most honorable 
monument of the ability and enlarged 
views of Mr. Cardwell, M. P., a man 
among the foremost in sagacity and 
good works. This act, while leaving 
most of the prior organization un- 
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touched, subjects the Trinity Board, the 
Commissioners of the Northern Lights, 
and the Ballast Board, to a thoroughly 
effective and practical supervision by 
the Board of 'Trade, which consists of 
‘*the Committee of Privy Council, ap- 
pointed for the consideration of mat- 
ters relating to Trade and Foreign 
Plantations.’’ The act consolidates all 
the light and ballast dues of the Trinity, 
Northern Light, and Ballast Boards, 
with the receipts of the Board of Trade 
under the mercantile acts of 1850, and 
1851, into “the Mercantile. Marine 
fund,” the account of which is kept by 
her Majesty’s Paymaster General, and 
its application is directed by the Board 
of Trade, the Sovereign and. Privy 
Council fixing, from time to time, the 
amounts chargeable to the fund on ac- 
count of the several light establish 
ments. All estimates, accounts, and 
expenditures, must be sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade; and it has power 
to make loans for repairs and new con- 
structions. It has, moreover, power to 
appoint persons with full authority to 
inspect light-houses ; and Trinity House, 
with the sanction of the Board of Trade, 
is authorized to direct the other boards, 
concerning the ereetion, continuance, 
removal, or -alteration, of any light- 
house within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. The effect of this act is to con- 
centrate, in London, the fiscal manage- 
ment of all the lights, buoys, ete., of 
the United Kingdom (some harbor lights, 
etc., excepted), and to make all charge- 
able to one fund, regularly administer- 
ed by the Government, and only appli- 
cable to legitimate marine purposes. 
It is the first decided step towards an 
abolition of port dues, and it has al- 
ready effected a most welcome reduc- 
tion of their amount. Those who ef- 
fected so great a reform, will scarcely 
rest till Great Britain has freed her 
ag from all obnoxious charges, and 
as ceased to peddle beneficence by 
tonnage rates. The host who should 
demand a penny from each person who 
entered his house, as a ‘* due” for sup- 
porting his entrance lamp, is no fit model 
for a great nautical nation to imitate. 
The most systematic and efficient 
light-house establishment in the world, 
is, doubtless, that of France. It has 
always been well and nationally admin- 
istered, and is distinguished for its uni- 
form economy, efficiency, skillful selec- 
tion of sites, adaptation of structures, 
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and general perfection of towers and 
apparatus. Whatever contributions sci- 
ence has had to offer, have been can- 
didly and promptly received, as might 
be expected, from the eminent scien- 
tific character of its governing com- 
mission. In 1851, the Channel, Ocean, 
Mediterranean, and Colonial lights of 
France numbered 198, of which 132 
were lens lights, and of these, thirty- 
one were of the first, six of the second, 
eighteen of the third, and seventy-three 
of the fourth order. We have before 
us a detailed estimate of the annual ex- 
pense of lighting and maintaining the 
French light-houses, dated in 1848, in 
which the grand total amounts to 
400,936 francs, or about $80,000. Con- 
structions and special repairs of course 
make separate items. All the light- 
houses, buoys, and sea-marks of France 
are under the direction of the Light- 
house Commission, composed of naval 
officers, officers of the corps of bridges 
and roads (ponts et chaussées), and 
members of the Institute, all distin- 
guished for scientific and professional 
attainments. The preparation of plans 
and estimates, the details of administra- 
tion, and the execution of constructions 
and repairs, appertain to the general 
directory and departmental engineers 
of the ponts et chaussées. The secre- 
tary of the commission, an officer of 
ponts et chaussées, is of especial im- 
portance to the establishment, as on him 
devolves the management of the corre- 
spondence and the direction of the office 
of the commission, besides the import- 
ant duty of inspection. ‘This office has 
been successively filled by Augustin 
Fresnel, his brother, Leonor Fresnel, 
and now by L. Reynaud. In 1851, the 
commission consisted of the minister 
of public works, Arago, Mathieu of the 
Institute, Rear-Admiral Mathieu, De 
Hell, Leroux, Tretté de Laroche, L. 
Fresnel, and Reynaud, secretary. Such 
men know how to stimulate and welcome 
improvements, and faithfully to admin- 
ister a high trust. Who can wonder 
that the world owes so much of its pre- 
sent light-house knowledge to France! 
Political hacks and noble dolts would be 
sadly out of place in a commission so 
long honored by the devoted services of 
Augustin Fresnel, the profound analyst, 
the peerless optician. and the exquisite 
inventor. ; 

In Holland, the light-house establish- 
ment is under the department of the 
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marine, and is specially directed by the 
inspector general of pilotage. In 1844, 
there were in Holland forty-eight lights, 
sixteen of which were fitted with lenses, 
and ten were of the first class. They 
are very well managed, and the Schou- 
wen light is equal to any in the world. 
They are supported by light dues, vary- 
ing at different ports. The annual 
cost of maintaining a first class light 
is $2,269, and of a harbor light 
$2384. . In Belgium, there were, in 1846, 
one coast, three tide, and two harbor 
lights. 'The Danish lights, buoys, etc., 
are under the charge of the General 
Board of Customs and Commerce at 
Copenhagen, and are administered by 
the ‘*Inspector of Canals, Harbors, and 
Lights.”” A peculiar feature is, that 
there is a local inspector for each 
light, who is a person of standing and 
intelligence. In 1846, there were forty- 
five Danish lights, seven of which were 
lens, and four were floating lights. In 
1855, there were sixty-three. They 
are supported by the Sound dues or 
light dues, and have a very good repu- 
tation. In Prussia, the lights are under 
the control of the minister of finance. 
There is an apparent lack of system in 
administering aids to navigation; but as 
Prussia in 1846 had only eleven lights, 
this may be unimportant. There are 
no special light dues; but the provincial 
or commercial authorities, who receive 
the port dues, appropriate enough to 
maintain the lights, beacons, and buoys. 
The annual expenditure at the Terchoff 
and Ancona lights is about $800 for 
each. In 1844, there were thirty-four 
lights in Norway, sixteen of which were 
general coast lights, and eight were lens 
lights. There were forty-seven in 1855. 
They are said to be well kept and ad- 
ministered, and they are supported by 
light dues. Sweden had twenty-nine 
lights in 1844, of which one was float- 
ing, eleven fixed, seven revolving, one 
intermitting, and nine harbor lights. 
Of these, eight were lens lights. In 
1855, the number was thirty-seven. 
They are managed by officers of the 
Swedish navy, are supported by dues, 
and are regarded as quite good. In 
1846, Russia had six floating, forty-nine 
fixed, five revolving, and three beacon 
lights, and sixty-nine unlighted beacons. 
They have since been undergoing rapid 
improvements, and the younger Soleil 
has, under government patronage, estab- 
lished the manufacture of light-house 
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lenses at St. Petersburg. All the Rus- addition to the countries named, Italy, 
sian aids to navigation are supported Portugal, Egypt, Turkey, Mexico, Bra- 
by the national treasury, without any il, and various other states, have lights 
charge to vessels. Wehavenoprecise to some extent, and most have lens 
information concerning the Spanish lights. From the most recent materials 
lights, but we may remark that the lens at our command, we have compiled the 
lights at Havana and Cape San Antonio subjoined table, exhibiting the geo- 
in Cuba are excellent, and that the con- graphical distribution of lights over the 
struction of the Moro tower, as de- world. Some deficiencies we are unable 
scribed by Col. Don José Benites, does _ to supply, but, as a whole, we present a 
credit to Spanish skill and science. In correct picture of the world at night: 


General table of the distribution of light-houses, arranged geographically. 





























" No. 
LOCALITY OF LIGHTS. | Date. Lights LOCALITY OF LIGHTS. | Date. Lights 
England - + «= «+ | 1854] 173 || Mauritius Island - + 1853 2 
Scotland - . . é 6 85 || Arabia, S. coast - - . « 1 
Ireland : “Sai Bate 8 73 ||Malabarcoast - - - a 12 
Isle of Man : * 10 |;Ceylon - - - + - ny 3 
France, N. and W. consis - -* 148 || Coromandel coast - . « 15 
Belgium - - - - 1855 9 E. coast, Gulf of Bengal = - a 10 
NetherlanWs - : . . = 36 || KE. Indian Islands - - * 7 
Hanover - . ° ° 66 6 || Australia - . - - “ 13 
Hamburgh - + - - Be 11 || Tasmania - amy OA ha - 5 
Denmark - ota 4 © “ 63 || New Zealand - a # 2 
Prussia - - ° - “7 12 || Russian coast, N. Pacific - $8 7 
Russia, Baltic - - - se 37 || United States, Pacific coast - | 1856 15 
Sweden - - : es - 37 || Ecuador - = - 1853 1 
Norway - - «+ - “ GS |} GR se “ 1 
White Sea - - * 4 | Patagonia :  & * 1 
Spain, N. and W. consts - 1854 18 ||Buenos Ayres - - - 4 5 
do. Mediterranean - - | 1853 19 || Brazil - x 1° m 1 
Portugal - - - - 1854 13 || Coast of Guayana oh. *e _ 8 
Corsica - - | 1853 7 || Terra Firma and Mexico - * 18 
France, Mediterranean - 1854 25 || Cuba, and Bahamas Islands 4g 16 
Sardinia .- * . 1853 9 || West India Islands - - = 19, 
Tuscany - ‘ 5 || Bermudas, - - a: ra 
Roman States, Ww. coast . va 5 || New Brunswick oe - il 
Naples do. : “% 13 || Nova Scotia - : - a 27 
Sicily - ; - “ 15 || Newfoundland ¢ 7 
F Maltese Islands . ° es 4 || St. Lawrence, Gulf and River = 36 
Naples, W. Adriatic coast ” 9 || Lake St. Francis - asa 5 
Roman States do. - * 9 || Lake Ontario (Br) . 16 
AdriaticSea - - - a 8 Do. and St. Lawrence (U. 8.) 1856 16 
IonianSea - - - - “S 13 || Lake Erie (Br.)_— - 1853 ll 
Archipelago x. s ® ™ 16 Do. (US) - - 1854 29 
Sea of Marmora - - - 6 4 || Detroit River (Br.) + = | 1853 1 
Black Sea- - - - “ 15 |) Lake St. Clair (Br.) i Ey id 1 
aon OO aeet -) © jis 4 5 Do. (U.S) - - | 1854 2 
ria- - - 7 1 || Lake Huron a +.) * 1853 1 
ee 6 ee, ee Se - 1 Do. 8.) - + | 1854 9 . 
Tunis a LE! OP <e - 2 || Lake Michigan aes oda 2 2 
Algiers Se ee si 20 || Lake Superior (U.S.) - = - # 6 
Morocco” - - - > 3 || Lake Champlain - 1856 3 
Africa, W. coast - - - | 1855 6 || U.S. Atlantic coast, to Dry 
South Africa - + - 1853 7 | Tortugas - - os 300 
IsleofBourbon - - - ad 2 || U.S. Gulf of Mexico - _ 55 
Total - - - - - - - - - - - 1,745 





The history of American light-houses _ keep it burning until Congress should , 
dates back to a period anterior to the _ provide for itsgontinuance. The ninth dug 
Revolution, and it is somewhatremark- act of the firck Congress, bearing date 
able that one of our best towers, even April 7th, 1789, provides that all ex- 
now (Sandy Hook), was built in 1762. penses, after August 15th, 1789, for 
One of the first, if not the very first, of “the necessary support, maintenance, 
Washington’s official acts as President, and repairs, of all light-houses, bea- 
was to write a letter to the keeper of cons, buoys, and public piers, erected, 
Sandy Hook light, directing him to placed, or sunk, Soien the passing of 
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this act, at the entrance of, or within 
any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the 
United States, for rendering the 
navigation thereof easy and safe, shall 
be defrayed out of the treasury of 
the United States.” It also directs 
the secretary of the treasury to pro- 
vide ‘‘for rebuilding, when necessary, 
and keeping in good repair, the light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, 
in the several states,” etc. This law 
has fixed the administration of all aids 
to navigation in the treasury depart- 
ment, to the present hour. At that date 
we had only eight lights, and the secre- 
tary took personal supervision of them 
until 1792, when a “commissioner of 
revenue”’ was by law authorized, and the 
secretary assigned light-house matters 
to him. In April, 1802, this office was 
discontinued, and Mr. Gallatin, secre- 
tary of the treasury, took personal 
charge of the lights. 
1813, when the law reassigned the 
light-house duties of the former com- 
missioner. In 1817, it was finally 
abolished, and these duties reverted 
to the secretary. In the same year, 
the office of fifth auditor was created, 
and on July Ist, 1820, the light-house 
establishment was assigned to that 
branch of the treasury. Mr. Stephen 
Pleasanton was then ‘Rith auditor, and, 
as such, filled the post of general su- 
perintendent of the lights, until the law 
of August 31st, 1852, created the pre- 
sent organization, withdrew all charge of 
aids to navigation from the auditor, and 
lodged the whole establishment in the 
hands of the Light-house Board. 

Cape Henry light was the first one 
erected under the federal government, 
and in 1800 the whole number had only 
reached sixteen. In 1812, it had grown 
to forty-nine, scattered from Maine to 
Louisiana. To this date, only common 
spider lamps had been used, and in 1812, 
the patent of Mr. Winslow Lewis, for 
‘‘magnifying and reflecting lanterns,” 
or for spherical reflectors and lenses, 
was purchased by the government for 
$20,000, after which retlectors became 
a chronic rage. The introduction of 
parabolic reflectors, such as had been 
used for nearly thirty years in France, 
was a long stride in the right direction ; 
but Mr. Lewis’s plan, not original at 
that, of placing a heavy plano-convex 
lens of bad greenish glass, two and a 
half inches thick, at the centre, and 
nine inches diameter, in front of a 
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spherical reflector (sometimes parabo- 
loids seemed to have been aheuvdly 
used), was simply an expensive way of 
making a light worse. He was, how- 
ever, paid for fitting thirty-four light- 
houses with this failure, several speci- 
mens of which were in use in 1838, and 
one so late as 1840! In 1816, Mr. Lewis 
contracted to maintain the lights on 
receiving one half the oil previously 
consumed; and again in 1821, for one 
third of the old allowance. In 1822, 
the United States lights numbered 
seventy; in 1838, they numbered 204 
light-houses, and twenty-eight light- 
boats. In 1849, there were 270 light- 
houses, and thirty-two floating-lights. In 
1856, the list has grown to an aggregate 
of 431 light-houses, built and building, 
and fifty light-boats. 

We have subjected ourselves to the 
task of examining many documents re- 
lating to the operations, condition, and 
efficiency of our light-house establish- 
ment, prior to 1852. In November, 
1837, Messrs. E. and G. W. Blunt, the 
well-known chart and coast pilot pub- 
lishers, addressed an able letter to Mr. 
Woodbury, then secretary of the trea- 
sury, arraigning various faults in our 
light-house organization, condition, and 
administration. In June, 1838, the .u- 
ditor made a rejoinder, which, as the 
Messrs. Blunt demonstrated in a sur- 
rejoinder, was by no means a reply. 
In 1837, the light-house appropriation 
act directed the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners to have examinations made 
of all the sites of new works then ap- 
propriated for, and in case any of these 
works should be considered injurious, 
unnecessary, improperly placed, or un- 
important to navigation, the Board was 
directed to suspend them. The exami- 
nation was made, and thirty-one items 
out of one hundred and thirty-four 
were suspended. The Board took oc- 
casion to suggest the advantage of 
procuring such information as would 
secure the greatest public advantage 
from such appropriations hereafter, 
and the Hon. John Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, as chairman of the Senate 
committee on commerce, made an 
elaborate and able report, urging various 
inquiries andimprovements. The light- 
house appropriation act of that year 
provided bor a complete special exami- 
nation of our lights. The President 
arranged the coast in six districts, and 
assigned a naval officer for the exami- 
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nation of each district. Their reports, 
submitted in December, 1838, showed 
that much was wrong in our light-house 
raatters, and we would specify that of 
Lieut. G. M. Bache, as a model of fair- 
ness, Clearness, and intelligent com- 

rehension. Capt., (now Com.) M. C. 

erry, under this law, made the pur- 
chase in Paris of the Navesink Fresnel 
lenses, and obtained much valuable in- 
formation. Col. B. Aycrigg, about the 
same time, made a full report on the 
Barfleur and Ostend lights. 

In May, 1842, Mr. Secretary Forward, 
under an item of $4,000 in the light- 
house appropriations, directed Mr. I. W. 
P. Lewis to make a survey of the light- 
houses: in executing this trust, Mr. J. 
A. Adams took the levels, and Mr. C. 
0. Boutelle observed for latitudes and 
longitudes, Mr. Lewis began at the N. 
E. boundary, and had proceeded as far 
as New Bedford, when the survey was 
suspended. The results were reported 
in Feb., 1843, and they were in the 
highest degree condemnatory of our 
light-house management. Mr. Winslow 
Lewis’s review of this report does not 
make a good case for the existing or- 
ganization, and, like the document re- 
viewed, too much abounds in sweepin 
accusations and personal side-issues A 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, to investigate the affairs of the 
New York custom-house, in 1842, 
brought out considerable strong evi- 
dence against the light-house adminis- 
tration. In June, 1846, Mr. Secre- 
tary Walker took up this subject with 
earnestness and ability, and procured 
the detail of Lieutenants Thornton, A. 
denkins, and Richard Bache, to make a 
aww examination of improvements in 

ight-houses, and other aids to naviga- 
tion; for which purpose, they went to 
Europe, and visited numerous British, 
French, Baltic, and American lights. 
The result was, a report, in Aug., 1846, 
which we consider superior, in grasp, 
clearness, fullness, and precision of 
knowledge, to any light-house essay 
with which we are acquainted. Its con- 
clusions were, that we were wholly in 
arrears of the civilized world, in most 
of the elements of a good light system, 
and especially in the illuminating appa- 
ratus used. An act of March 3, 1851, 
directed the organization of a Board, to 
inquire fully into the condition of our 
light-house establishment, and to make 
a full report thereon, as a guide to legis- 
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lation in improving our system. This 
Board consisted of Com. W. B. Shu- 
brick, President ; Gen. J. G. Totten, Lt. 
Col. Jas. Kearney, Capt. 8. F. Dupont, 
and Prof. A. D. Bache, members ;' and 
Lieut. T. A. Jenkins, secretary. They 
visited many of our lights, procured a 
great body of information, made many 
important suggestions, and treated the 
whole subject with a fullness which can 
only be appreciated by examining the 
report of Feb., 1852. This report ex- 
posed an array of faults in our system, 
which makes the list of-arraignments in 
the Declaration of Independence seem 
} oe meagre. This led to the act of 

ug. 31, 1852, which entirely reorgan- 
ized our light-house establishment, and 
constituted a light-house Board, for its 
governing head. In procuring the pas- 
sage of this act, the Hon. Alexander 
Evans, of Md., took the lead, and to him 
our present organization, in a great de- 
gree, owes its legal form. 

We have been surveying a battle- 
field, from which the smoke of conflict 
has cleared. The battle resulted in a 
complete revolution. We should fail in 
allegiance to sea-going humanity, if, in 
a matter of such vital moment, we did 
not speak out plainly, especially as we 
are sure that anys is a qualifica- 
tion which we can truly claim. The 
battle was between obsolete ideas, cou- 
pled with low conceptions of what navi- 
gation required, and a clear insight into 
possible improvements, elsewhere fully 
realized, joined to wider views of the 
great commercial movement along our 
shores. 

There is something unspeakably ab- 
surd in an auditor’s being charged with 
the administration of light-houses. We 
have heard a pertinent story of the late 
third auditor, who once endorsed on a 
voucher for some grass seed, which had 
been used in sowing the slopes of a fort, 
‘The auditor does not know what use 
can be made of grass seed in building 
forts.” The endorsed reply ran thus, 
and we commend the principle to special 
consideration, ‘auditors are not ex- 
pected to know any such things.” Now, 
why should the fifth auditor < expect- 
ed to understand a Fresnellens? It was 
cruel to suppose that he could, and cer- 
tainly he never did. How could an offi- 
cer, whose legitimate business was with 
the accounts of the state department 
and the Indian bureau, take time to 
gain that precise and comprehensive 
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knowledge of our entire sea-board 
which aloae would enable him correctly 
to fix the sites, character, and distinc- 
tions of three hundred lights! Itis only 
wonderful that he did not do worse still 
—and worse he must have done, but for 
his zeal and fidelity. 

The relation of Mr. Lewis to our 
light-houses was very sin , and, if 
he had not been an honest and honorable 
man (as we fully believe he was), he 
might have safely committed extensive 
frauds. A contractor to an unlimited 
extent, for reflectors, lamps, oil, building 
light-houses, etc., there seems to have 
been no effective or responsible super- 
vision ; but the auditor relied chiefly on 
his own report relative to the execution 
of these contracts. No man, however 
saintly, ought ever to be thus situated. 

Among the worst features of the old 
pseudo-system, was the mode of origi- 
nating appropriations. Whenever a few 
sea-coasters thought a light-house and 
its perquisites would be a good thing for 
themselves, a petition was started, the 
would-be keeper circulated it, it grew, 
went to Congress. Mr. M. C. presented 
it with a telling speech, an item was in- 
corporated into the appropriation bill, 
and duly passed. The auditor directed 
the local collector to contract for the 
building according to the stereotyped 
plan, Mr. Lewis or Mr. Snooks took the 
contract, ran up some rubble walls, in- 
nocent of cement, or some rude clap- 
board spider-web, the job was certified 
by a selected pliable mechanic, paid for, 

rofits pocketed, Mr. Jones appointed 

eeper (if orthodox), and thenceforth 
the U. S. light-house list included a new 
name. Every year, Mr. Jones’s salary, 
a bill for supplies, and a round sum for 
repairs, was the consequence—and all 
without the first real precaution being 
taken to ascertain if the light was need- 
ed, where it ought to be placed, how it 
should be discriminated, what kind of 
structure the site required, what height 
of tower should be given, and whether 
the work was executed faithfully, or 
was only a specious sham. 

The Collector was, ex officio, super- 
intendent of lights in his collection 
district, and, as such, was e ted to 
establish and purchase sites, make con- 
tracts for buildings, etc., nominate and 

ay the keepers, attend to placing buoys, 
insure the discipline and fidelity of the 
keepers, ete.—for all of which, he, proba- 
bly, had not the first special qualifica- 
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tion, and knew this fact so well, that he 
let things pretty much take care of them- 
selves. This state of organization and 
local influence caused lights to swarm 
on the thickly-inhabited portions of the 
coast ; while dangerous headlands, lone- 
ly islands and sandy spits, having no 
zealous Mr. Jones to urge their claims, 
were left to be strewn with unguided 
wrecks, and to give business to wreck- 
ers. It is now reported that the Carys- 
fort and Sand Key lights, with the iron 
beacons lately established along Florida 
reef, have driven a large portion of the 
Key West wrecking vessels from their 
old calling, and that the increased secu- 
rity authorizes a considerable reduction 
in the rates of marine insurance for the 
Florida passage. All this, however, is 
due to no diligence on the part of any 
local Jones: it has resulted from larger 
views of navigation in men who, proba- 
bly, never saw Florida. 

The accumulated effects of malor- 
ganization and maladministration still 
survive to a very great extent. We 
have between two hundred and three 
hundred light-houses and light-vessels, 
of the worst construction the world 
can show. All but four or five of our 
lights, in 1852, had illuminating appa- 
ratus, which was entirely behind the 
times, and its replacement yet lacks 
very much of being completed. The 
lanterns almost uniformly require renew- 
al. The keepers’ houses are mostly poor 
and inconvenient, and demand incessant 
repairs. But, worse than all, our sea- 
coast lights are, in great part, still un- 
equal to their duties, are not sufficiently 
distinguished from each other, are some- 
times misplaced, and sometimes useless, 
or injurious. We cannot safely criticize 
Scotch lawyer Boards, till our accumu- 
lation of. auditors’ rubbish is replaced by 
what our national dignity demands—a 
thoroughly systematized, durably con- 
structed, and faithfully administered ma- 
terial of aids to navigation. The forma- 
tion of such a material had to be begun 
in 1852, almost de novo, and several years 
of liberal appropriations and vigorous 
administration must precede a complete 
expurgation of obsolete contrivances, 
shabby constructions, and traditional 
perversion. We cannot too strongl 
reprehend the misorganization whic 
has brought us to such a state of 
light-house matters as that exhibited b 
the report of the Board in 1852. Wi 
all the liberality of Congress, and with 
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all possible zeal on the part of the new 
Board, years must elapse before we can 
challenge comparison with the French 
lights, or the English buoys. Our pre- 
sent organization is on trial, and must 
be judged by its fruits; but if, on fair 
experiment, it be found unequal to its 
task, why, then, let us find some other 
plan, which will compel success. In the 
name of drowning mariners and surf- 
tossed passengers, let us make sure of 
the main result; let us demand the best 
possible system of aids to navigation ; 
and let whatever opposes this consum- 
mation be sternly pushed aside. The 
task is Herculean, and we must have 
some patience ; but it must be done, and 
that, too, with all reasonable dispatch. 
Congress has always been liberal in ap- 
propriations for aiding navigation, and, 
thanks to the law of 1789, we are free 
from all reproach of light-dues; a few 
years more, and we may rightly expect 
to lead the nations, as surely as we have 
hitherto followed them, in whatever con- 
cerns this branch of administration. 
The new organization, enacted in 
1852, is now fully established, and has 
vigorously entered on its mission. Its 
position in the treasury department 
gives opportunity of associating the 
labors of army and navy officers, collect- 
ors, and civilians, in such manner as 
to afford the best results. The law re- 
quires the Board to consist of two naval 
officers of high rank, one engineer 
officer, one topographical engineer and 
two civilians of high scientific attain- 
ments, with an officer of the navy, and 
an army engineer as secretaries. It now 
consists of Mr. Secretary Guthrie, ex 
= President, Com. Shubrick, Gen. 
Totten, Lt. Col. Kearney, Prof. Bache, 
Prof. Henry, and Capt. Du Pont, mem- 
bers; with Capt. T A. Jenkins as naval 
secretary, and Capt. E. L. F. Hardcas- 
tle, U. 8. Top. Engs., as engineer secre- 
tary. The law assigns to the Board all 
administrative duties ‘relating to the 
construction, illumination, inspection, 
and superintendence of light-houses, 
light-vessels, beacons, buoys, sea- 
marks, and their appendages.” All ap- 
paratus, supplies, and materials for build- 
ing, renovating, and repairing, are in- 
cluded in its charge. It holds a quarterly 
meeting, and special meetings whenever 
required, for transacting business. All 
the previous light-house clerks and office 
material were transferred from the fifth 
auditor’s office. The Board was directed 
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by the law to distribute the Atlantic, 
Gulf, Pacific, and Lake coasts into light- 
house districts, not exceeding twelve in 
number, and for each district, the Presi- 
dent was required to detail an army or 
navy officer, to act as a light-house in- 
spector under the Board; who, as also 
each member of the Board, serves with- 
out additional pay or emoluments. 
Allrules, regulations, and instructions 
concerning light-house matters, proceed 
from the Board, also all plans and esti- 
mates must emanate from,or be approved 
by it. In districts where the inspector 
is a naval officer, the duties of construc- 
tion, as of location, plans, and estimates 
for new works, etc., are assigned to 
officers of engineers, or topographical 
engineers, who are either detailed for 
the purpose, or have these duties as- 
signed, in addition to their other labors. 
Thus, in some districts, one does the 
duties of inspector and engineer, while, 
in others, these functions are divided. 
Each inspector has charge, within his 
district, of the issue, expenditure, and 
preservation of supplies for lighting, 
etc.; of the administration of the light- 
vessels; of locating, repairing, and 
maintaining buoys ; of the police of the 
buildings and grounds; of the discipline 
and instruction of keepers, and of en- 
forcing their conformity ’to the estab- 
lished rules. He has also to examine 
sites for proposed improvements; to 
report whatever deficiencies he ma 
discover; and by all the modes which 
his frequent inspections may indicate, 
to advance the improvement of naviga-" 
tion in his district. The collectors re- 
tain their old titles and a portion of their 
former duties, as superintendents of 
lights in their respective collection dis- 
tricts. They disburse the keepers’ 
salaries, purchase and procure the juris- 
diction of new sites, and recommend 
nominees for keepers’ appointments. 
The two secretaries of the Board are 
highly important officers. On them de- 
volves the general care of the office re- 
cords and materials; the preparation of 
light-house lists, and notices to mariners ; 
the providing of administrative forms ; 


.the daily care of fiscal, administrative, 


and miscellaneous correspondence ; the 
preparation of business to come before 
the board, or before its several commit- 
tees, on finance, engineering, light-ves- 
sels, etc., lighting, and experiments, be- 
sides the daily direction of the office 
clerks, draughtsmen, and messengers. 
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The naval secretary has special care of 
the journal of the board, the office and 
office employés, correspondence and 
details, concerning light-vessels, float- 
ing beacons, buoys, supplies of oil, 
expenditures, inspection records, esti- 
mates, etc. The engineer secretary is 
specially charged with all engineering 
correspondence, drawings, plans, build- 
ing estimates, contracts and specifica- 
tions, the care and preservation of 
papers and materials relating to the 
engineer branch, and he is expected to 
be on the look-out for all novelties of 
construction, and for whatever concerns 
the durability of light-house foundations 
and superstructures. It is his duty to 
— and submit to the board all 

usiness of this nature which requires 
its action. 

At the risk of being tedious, we will 
give the limits of districts and the 
officers now acting as inspectors and 
engineers, with their office locations, as 
this will clearly exhibit the actual ma- 
chinery of our light-house management. 
The first district extends from the N. E. 
boundary to Hampton harbor, N. H., 
and Lieut. W. B. Franklin, U. 8. Top. 
Engs. (Portland), is the inspector and 
engineer. The second district extends 
to Gooseberry Point, Mass., Lieut. C. 
H. B. Caldwell, U. 8. N. (Boston), is 
inspector, and Major C. A. Ogden, U. 
S. Engs. (Boston), is the. engineer. 
Lieut. B. 8. Alexander, U. S. Engs. 
(Cohasset), has special charge of the 
extremely difficult construction in pro- 
fress on Minot’s Ledge. The third 
district extends to Squam Inlet, N. J., 
including Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson; Capt. A. L. Case, U. 8. N., 
is inspector (New York), and Capt. 
Geo. Dutton, U. 8. Engs. (N. Y.), is 
engineer ; Maj. Frazer, U. S. Engs., has 
the Champlain works, and Lieut. Hunt, 
U. S. Engs., has those in the R. I. sub- 
division. The fourth district extends 
to Metomkin Inlet, Va.; Lieut. Jas. S. 
Biddle, U. 8. N. (Philadelphia), is the 
inspector, and Lieut. Geo. G. Meade, 
U.S. Top. Engs. Philadelphia), is the 
engineer. The fifth district includes 


the Chesapeake, Albemarle, and Pam- . 


lico Sounds, and extends to New River, 
N. ©.; Lieut. A. M. Pinnock, U. 8. N. 
(Norfolk), is the inspector, and the engi- 
neer secretary and Capt. D. P. Wood- 
bury, U. S. Engs., have conducted the 
constructions. The sixth district ex- 
tends to Mosquito Inlet, Fa.; Lieut. C. 
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M. Morris, U. 8. N., is inspector, and the 
constructions have been partly conduct- 
ed by Capt. Woodbury, and partly b 
Capt. G. W. Cullum, and Capt. J. F. Gil- 
mer, U.S. Engs., wha have charge respec- 
tively of the Charleston and Savannah 
river works. The seventh district ex- 
tends to Egmont Key, Fa. ; Lieut. M. C. 
Watkins, U. S. N., is inspector, and 
Lieut. Meade conducts the construc- 
tions. In the eighth district, extend- 
ing from St. Mark’s te Barataria Bay, 
La., Capt. D. Leadbetter, U. S. Engs. 
(Mobile), is inspector and engineer, and 
Lieut. John Newton, U. S. Engs., is 
building a first-class light at Pensacola. 
In the ninth district, reaching to the 
Rio Grande, Lieut. W. H. Stevens, U. 
S. Engs. (Galveston), is inspector and 
engineer. The tenth district includes 
lakes Erie and Ontario, the Niagara and 
the St. Lawrence, and Capt. J. C. 
Woodruff, U. S. Top. Engs. (Buffalo), 
is inspector and engineer. The eleventh 
district, embracing lakes St. Clair, Hu- 
ron, Michigan, and Superior, and Green 
Bay, has Capt. L. Sitgreaves, U. S. 
Top. Engs. (Detroit), as inspector and 
engineer. The Pacific coast, or twelfth 
district, has Major Hartman Bache, U. 
S. Top. Engs. (San Francisco), as its 
engineer. 

When a new light is proposed, the 
inspector and engineer report on its 
utility, location, character, construction, 
and cost. Whatever information, bear- 
ing on these points, can be gathered, is, 
through the secretaries, laid before the 
board; the question is considered in all 
its bearings, and the light is definitely 
recommended or rejected. The recom- 
mendations of the board, thus carefully 
considered, before Congress, in a 
shape entitled to confidence, and they 
have thus far been treated with corre- 
sponding respect. When an appropria- 
tion is made for a new work, the first 
step is to purchase the site and to pro- 
cure a cession of jurisdiction by the 
state, as directed by the law of May 
15th, 1820. Should more precise hy- 
drographic information be required be- 
fore definitely fixing any such site, the 
laws of 1851 and 1852 require that a 
special examination and survey be made 
by the Coast Survey, when on the sea- 
board, and by the Topographical En- 
gineers, when onthe Lakes. The officer 
making this examination is required to 
report on the suitableness and proper 
location of the proposed light, its rela- 
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tion to other lights, if any substitute 
would be better, and whatever else he 
may think important. The determina- 
tion of the order and distinguishing 
characteristics of each light is made b 
the board, with a view to the entire navi- 
gation and total combination of lights 
along the particular coast. The sea- 
lights, especially, require to be so 
broadly distinguished from each other 
as to reduce to a minimum the chance 
of any one’s being mistaken for another. 
This study had been sadly neglected, 
and, in order to make a good series of 
combinations, it has been and will be 
necessary to change the characteristics 
of many old lights. 

Our lights are, for the first time, now 
duly classified as primary sea-coast 
lights, secondary sea-coast lights, light- 
vessels, and sound, bay, lake, river, and 
harbor lights. The primary sea-coast 
lights, though far the most important, 
were found in a wretchedly feeble and 
inadequate condition. Hence, special 
efforts have been made, at once to im- 
prove them, and already they are ap- 
proximating to their proper condition. 
Thus Cape Hatteras light, perhaps the 
most important one on our entire coast, 
was only ninety-five feet high, with a 
range of fourteen and a half miles, 
and so poorly lighted as not to be 
at all reliable. It has been renovated 
by Capt. Woodbury, is now 150 feet 
high, has a range of nineteen miles, fully 
clearing the outside shoals, has a first 
rate lens, and can be entirely relied on 
in clear weather. Lieut. Meade has 
built an iron pile structure at Sand Key, 
is engaged on another at Coffin's Patch- 
es, is building masonry towers at Ju- 
piter Inlet and Absecum, and has reno- 
vated the Cape Henlopen tower and 
light. As other instances of important 
sea-coast lights, erected, renovated, or 
in hand, we may mention Great West 
Bay, L. I., Montauk, Gay Head, Boone 
Island, Petit Menan, and most of the 
Pacific coast lights. In 1852, only four 
lens lights were established on our 
coasts; on July Ist, 1854, there were 
sixty-six, besides many small lenses, 
and now, on our ocean coasts alane, 
there are 167. The amount of con- 
struction, renovation, repair, and mo- 
dification, in our towers and illumin- 
ating apparatus, effected in a little over 
three years, is so remarkable, that it 
amounts to a quiet revolution. A lack 
of activity certainly cannot be charged 
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on the new organization. So numerous 
and wide-spread are these operations, 
that, we should despair of conveying, 
within reasonable limits, a more precise 
idea of their nature. Suffice it to say 
that in this period, the number of lights 
has advanced from 357 to 481; that our 
Pacific coast has now ten important 
lights in operation; that many long- 
neglected points of danger have been 
reached, and that our coasts have been 
subjected to a much more rigorous 
study, relative to navigation and its 
aids, than ever before. 

In various localities along our coast, 
where the erection of light-houses would 
be impossible, or very expensive, the 
exhibition of lights is of the first im- 
portance. A floating light is then the 
customary resort. Its cost of mainte- 
nance much exceeds that of a fixed light. 
It is constantly liable to break loose. 
from its moorings. When most needed, 
it cannot give much elevation to the 
illuminating apparatus, and this is det 
cidedly inferior in effective range to a 
fixed lens light. Hence, whenever it is 
possible to substitute a permanent light- 
house, either of masonry or on screw 
piles, such a change becomes very de- 
sirable, if not too costly. We now have 
fifty light-vessels, nineteen of the most 
prominent of which have been recently 
refitted with the most approved appa- 
ratus, whence much advantage is real- 
ized. Experiments have been made, and 
are still in progress on various fog sig- 
nals, having for their purpose to ascer- 
tain which best serves to warn vessels 
of their locality when enveloped in fog. 
In this appeal from eye to ear, the air- 
whistle is found too hard on the horses, 
unless three take turns. The steam- 
whistle is most promising, but bells, 
gongs, and trumpets will still be useful 
in certain cases. 

A well-managed system of beaconage 
and buoyage is scarcely less important 
than the light-system, to which they are 
adjuncts. Vessels, navigating channels, 
rivers, bays, and harbors, or amid rocks 
and shoals, are essentially dependent on 
beacons, buoys, etc., to indicate hid- 
den dangers, and — channels. 
When permanent ms or spindles 
can be placed without disproportionate 
expense, they are much to be preferred, 
because they are permanent, and are 
less exacting of repairs and replace- 
ments. In certain localities of prime 
importance, floating beacons are used ; 
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and we now have nine bell-beacons, on 
which the rolling sea keeps the bells 
perpetually resounding. The service 
of cannon and spar buoys, to mark 
channels, shoals, rocks, etc., is one of 
very great extent, and involves the care, 
repair, painting, and replacing of many 
thousand buoys. In Narragansett bay, 
for instance, the beacons and buoys 
number no less than eighty-eight. The 
inspectors bestow special care on estab- 
lishing buoys in their proper places, 
preparing acourate descriptive lists, 
directing the annual cleaning, painting, 
and repairs, replacing those removed 
by fraud, carelessness, ice, or gales, and 
in every way insuring their being al- 
ways in place, andinorder. Spar buoys 
are so much bored by the tereds, and 
made foul by sea-weed, that they are 
fast giving place to iron ones, which are 
more durable and conspicuous. In 1850, 
a law was passed, systematizing the col- 
exing of buoys, so that everywhere in 
the United States a navigator with his 
eyes open can read their meaning at a 
glance. When you are passing up the 
coast, or are inward bound, the buoys 
to be passed on your starboard hand are 
painted red, and have even numbers; 
those on your larboard are black, with 
odd numbers; those which may be 
— on either hand have red and 

lack stripes, and channel-way buoys 
have alternate black and white perpen- 
dicular stripes. These rules greatly 
increase the utility of buoys, and their 
universal adoption would be a univer- 
sal advantage. 

Classic Rome thought it wise to be 
instructed, even by enemies. Commer- 
cial New York ought to esteem it a 
privilege to learn from friendly Liver- 
pool how to buoy out harbor-channels, 
and how to conduct a life-boat service. 
We suppose that no better example of 
well-organized aids to navigation could 
be cited than that which has grown up 
under the auspices of the Liverpool 
Dock Company, chiefly through the 
able and judicious labors of its marine 
surveyor, Lieut. William Lord, R. N. 
Light-ships, buoys, etc., reveal to the 
nautical eye all thé secrets of the Mer- 
sey and its approaches. Certainly no 
port is so fully entitled to the best pos- 
sible system of buoyage as New York. 
The highways of commerce across its 
circumjacent waters should be so 
plainly indicated, that he who runs of 
read the finger-posts, though half blind, 
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and very stupid. Liverpool is proof 
that this is entirely possible; and what 
Mr. Lord has done there is not too great 
a boon to ask for our chief harbor of for- 
eign entry. The vast commerce of 
New York is, moreover, entitled, at the 
least, to a life-boat organization equal to 
that whose perpetual vigilance gives 
safety to the approaches of the Mersey. 
At different points of Liverpool bay 
and harbor are stationed nine life-boats, 
mounted on carriages, in convenient 
boat-houses, and provided with horses, 
to draw them promptly to the desired 
place of launching. A gun and dis- 
tress flags are arranged to summon, 
when needed, the regularly-paid and 
well-trained crews of picked boatmen 
and fishermen, who have repeatedly 
manned, launched, and started their 
boats to the wreck in seventeen or 
eighteen minutes after the first distress 
signal. Now, why should such things 
be impossible on our own shores? We 
believe they are yet to be outdone on 
our inhospitable Jersey beaches. Space 
forbids us now to plead for an improved 
life-boat service; nor need we plead: 
for every heart, which could ever be 
touched, will at once respond to any call 
for the best possible system of carrying 
relief to the stranded. 

In one important item, the Board has 
effected a much-needed reform. There 
had been much complaint, that old lights 
were changed, new lights established, 
light-ships removed, etc., without due 
notice being given to navigators. This 
misplaced taciturnity led to various 
mishaps—as, for instance, the Galaxy, 
of New York, was wrecked, with a loss 
of over $50,000, because the lighting of 
Barnegat light was only published in 
an Egg Harbor paper! Now these no- 
tices are issued a reasonable time be- 
forehand, are sent to and posted in all 
our custom-houses, are sent to foreign 
ports and offices, and are extensively 
published in leading commercial papers. 
The light-house lists are kept thorough- 
ly posted up, and have been much im- 

roved in other respects. We would, 

owever, be glad to see the style of the 
French list adopted; and if it be not 
impracticable, we should rejoice to see 
a complete, universal list of light-houses 
published under the auspices of our 
Board. Light-houses belong to all na- 
tions, and why should not all light-house 
information be thus consolidated for the 
general good? Might not this lead to 
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maritime conferences, which would give 
more uniformity of system throughout 
the world, to the aids, usages, and 
practices of navigation ? 

There is one economy imposed on 
our establishment which we think is no 
longer commendable. A law of 1828 
still limits the annual salaries of keep- 
ers to an average of $400. This no 
longer suffices to command the ser- 
vices of men really fitted for so respons- 
ible a trust. When we remember that 
keepers are mostly stationed on lonely 
ocean out-posts, subjected to inclemen- 
cies of weather, and often called upon 
to expose life in saving the wrecked, an 
increase of pay, proportionate to the 
depreciation of money since 1828, 
seems clearly their due, and we cannot 
doubt that it would, in the end, prove a 
true economy to add at least $100 to 
the annual average. Inadequate com- 
pensation drives them to collateral and 
injurious modes of eking out a sub- 
sistence. Fishing, farming, keeping 
boarders, etc., by consuming time 
needed in the keeper’s proper duties, 
are among the greatest enemies to a 
faithful keepership of lights; and we 
can scarcely vanquish them, or procure 
the needed grade of intelligence under 
our venerable, and hence inadequate, 
rate of pay. As our lights, unlike a 
large proportion of foreign ones, have 
but one keeper, the proper care of light- 
ing apparatus, the police, cleaning, im- 
provement and custody of the buildings 
and grounds require his full services. 
It is of little use freely to consume oil, 
if the lenses, reflectors, and lantern- 
panes are soiled and smoked; if the 
lamps are out of adjustment, or badly 
trimmed ; if the glass is frosted; if the 
revolving clock-work is not kept in or- 
der; or if the proper hours of lighting 
are not observed. The inspectors have 
a difficult and responsible task in fer- 
reting out and correcting such neglects 
and abuses; in enforcing the economi- 
cal but efficient use of supplies; in 
maintaining accountability, and in en- 
couraging fidelity. They are entitled 
to the means for these ends, and chief 
among these is such arate of pay as 
will secure the entire time of intelligent 
keepers. We hope, and we believe, that 
the atrocity of basing appointments and 
removals of keepers on political grounds 
is permanently corrected; and we feel 
sure that a detected unfaithful keeper 
would now be summarily and ignomini- 
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ously ejected, without the question of 
his orthodoxy once being mooted. The 
man who puts obstructions on a rail- 
road is hardly more criminal than the 
keeper whose neglect of trust provides 
for and breeds shipwreck. It would be 
as impertinent for a keeper to plead 
politics in such a case, as for an indict- 
ed incendiary to urge right voting as 
an offset for his crime. 

In cenclusion, we will recapitulate 
the main points of light-house finance. 
In 1825, $84,036 were expended in 
light-house building operations, and 
$83,063 in maintaining 101 lights; in 
1830, in building, $43,922, and in main- 
tenance, $151,687 for 161 lights; in 
1839, $260,412 in building, and $456,- 
639 in maintaining 242 lights. In 1847, 
$501,250 were appropriated for build- 
ing purposes. The amount expended 
in building light-houses, ete., in the 
year ending June 30, 1853, was $3235,- 
975, and for support and maintenance 
of lights, $615, 638. The same items, — 
in the year ending June 30, 1854, were 
respectively $556,098, and $758,354, 
and, for the year ending June 30, 1855, 
$843,686, and $1,002,124 for 471 lights. 
We ought here to remark that the regu- 
lar charge for maintenance of lights 
has, since 1852, been estimated for by 
applying the previous rate pro rata to 
the old and new lights, and that, from 
the amounts thus determined, enough 
has becn saved to purchase the great 
number of new lenses of the three 
smaller orders since added. The proper 
expenses of maintenance are actually 
undergoing a rapid reduction, pro rata, 
counting all the lights, and the limit is 
by no means yet reached. With the 
growth of the establishment, the ex- 
penditures have necessarily increased 
at a rapid rate. The extensive opera- 
tions of repair now going on, and 
the numerous new constructions, great- 
ly increase the current aggregates, but 
are, in fact, mainly of the character 
of permanent investments. -It is, un- 
doubtedly, true economy to make all 
the light-house structures so durable 
as to stanch the ceaseless outlays for 
repairs. This demands large present 
expenditures. A considerable expendi- 
ture is now being ineurred for lenses; 
but when the 511 lights, now author- 
ized, are thus fitted, an annual saving, 
of $126,562, for oil alone, will be ef- 
fected. Among the most costly con- 
structions are those on the Pacific 
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coast, which our sudden commercial 
development in that region had made 
of primary importance. 

The question naturally arises, wheth- 
er our light-house establishment is to 
grow indefinitely in the cost of main- 
tenance, by a perpetual addition of new 
lights? Its answer is unmistakably in- 
dicated by the nature of the case, and 
by European experience. For a con- 
siderable time, France and England 
have been adding, relatively, very few 
new lights, and they have nearly reached 
the limit of aids which navigation along 
their coasts can ever need. We are 
still far off from this result; for, along 
our immense extent of coast, commerce 
is rapidly penetrating inlets and har- 
bors, hitherto unfrequented. Nature 
has obviously shaped us for the great- 
est commercial nation, and, with this 
preéminence, we must accept the inci- 
dental burdens. Should we no further 

_ enlarge our borders, an end to the new 
lights needed is a clearly apprehensible 
result. The older portions of our coast 
have already approached the limit of their 
needs, in number, though not in quali- 
ty, of lights. The remainder are still in 
the course of construction, and many 
years must pass before our entire sea- 
board reaches the period of simple 
maintenance. By virtue of the measures 
now in progress, various items of the 
cost of maintenance are undergoing a 
permanent curtailment at the expense 
of enlarged current aggregates. Let 
us have all our lights once supplied 
with Fresnel lenses, and all our light- 
ship illuminating apparatus properly 
renovated, and a great permanent reduc- 
tion in the cost of illumination will follow. 
Let our towers and keepers’ dwellings 
once be properly and durably built, and 
the immense outlay for repairs will ever 
after be curtailed. Let our light-house 
foundations and grounds once be prop- 
erly arranged and protected, and we 
shall not have a new tinker’s bill after 
every storm. ‘Till the entire material 
of the establishment is, once for all, 
in durable condition, we must expect 
maintenance to be a word suggestive of 
alarming amounts, Good constructions, 
the best apparatus, well-trained and 
faithful keepers, a rigid accountability, 
and the best possible general adminis- 

tration, while they are undeniably due 
to our immense commerce, are the only 
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certain retrenchers of maintenance ex- 
penses, and the only conjoiners of 
economy and efficiency. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1855, the U.S. revenue from customs 
was $53,025,794. In that year our im- 
ports were $261,468,520, and our ex- 
ports were $275,156,846. Our total 
ocean tonnage, registered and licensed, 
is 5,212,001 tons. In the census of 
1850, our domestic manufactures for 
the year were valued at $1,055,595,899, 
and our agricultural products at $956,- 


924,640. At least one-half of these 
immense aggregates may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have been transported past 


some of our lights, beacons, and buoys, 
either in the coasting-trade, on the 
lakes, or on our lighted rivers. If the 
cost of a thorough system of aids to 
navigation should, at any time, seem 
to us a heavy burden, we need but look 
to these inconceivably grand move- 
ments of import, export, coasting, lake, 
river, and harbor commerce, all using 
these aids, fully to realize that even 
the pecuniary interests of navigation 
form much too vast a stake to be wisely 
ventured on any petty economies. An 
unsafe navigation can never be economy 
for us, and no amount, supposable in the 
case, is too much to pay for a policy of 
insurance on an annual commerce of fif- 
teen hundred millions. As an argument 
for light-house efficiency, this considera- 
tion is overwhelming; but it affurds no 
palliation for extravagance, reckless ex- 
penditure, or easy fiscal responsibility. 

Our commerce, already so immense, 
appears to be only beginning; its future 
magnitude, who can conceive? To pro- 
mote its security we have already 
erected more than twice as many lights 
as illuminate the shores of the British 
Islands, and near one-third as many as 
all other nations combined. What 
though we should soon outnumber the 
aggregate of all foreign shores, this 
would but be a token of our continued 
growth. Nearly four-fifths of our na- 
tional income is now levied on imports 
across the seas, and, of this income, 
less than one-thirtieth, even in this pe- 
riod of general renovation and growth, 
is applied to the construction, support, 
and maintenance of aids to navigation. 
In the future, we see nothing to fear, 
and much to hope from our present en- 
larged policy. 

















Summer at last! And so—just as our 
city squares begin to look green and warm, 
and just as the sky begins to smile over- 
head, and the delicious atmosphere con- 
verts our daily business-walk into a pleasant 
promenade, and the sunlight makes our 
homes cheery all day, and the moonlight 
makes the streets romantic all night—off 
we must go, and leave the empty town to 
the million or so of people who remain 
after “‘ everybody has departed.” 

What a thoroughly modern phenomenon 
it is, this practice of “emptying” the town! 
But a few years ago, you might have count- 
ed upon your fingers the families which 
habitually “ went into the country,” every 
summer, from any of our great cities. 
Real invalids used to toddle off to the 
Springs, or down to the sea-shore ; adven- 
turous young people made up parties to 
explore the Hudson, or visit the Falls; but 
the great multitude, and the most respecta- 
ble and flourishing citizens of Boston and 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore, 
kept themselves as cool as they could in 
their city houses; darkening the windows 
by day, and wandering about in the moon- 
light by night, in search of ice-creams. 

Now all this has been changed. The 
Baltimoreans follow their orioles north- 
wards, or vanish in the direction of the 
watering-places which are said to exist in 
the interior of Maryland and the south of 
Pennsylvania. Saratoga and Newport, 
Sharon and Rockaway, grow familiar with 
the flat sound of the letter a, and with the 
subdued toilette which marks the perfect 
Philadelphian. Our own citizens, like the 
influences of their city, disperse themselves 
throughout the land ; elbow the Bostonians 
in their own Nahant ; outclimb the natives 
up the New Hampshire hills; criticise the 
fortifications of Quebec, and ride tourna- 
ments, with the chivalry, at the Virginia 


Springs. What comes of all this wander- “ 


ing, is a question most fit to be asked, but 
not very easily to be answered. 

If the object of it all were health—health 
of mind as well as of body! But is it so? 
It isa good thing to escape the heat of the 
city ; but then the city heats the spirit as 
well as the flesh—and it is the fever of the 
soul which makes the ‘most and the worst 
victims: and it is to be feared, that of the 
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hurrying thousands, whom the rushing, 
screaming trains, and the swift-gliding 
steamers, bear ifito all the recesses of the 
rural world, and all the nooks of the surf- 
beaten shore, a goodly number carry the 
winter’s giant with them into the summer’s 
retreat. Mere change of air is wholesome, 
no doubt, but that complex creature, man, 
does not live by air alone; he breathes a 
double atmosphere ; and all the pure oxy- 
gen the Newport breezes bring, will hardly 
chase the weariness and weakness from his 
heart, if the human world about him teem 
still with the deadly azote of an artificial 
society. Monotony is the mother of all 
manner of mischiefs; but you cannot es- 
cape from monotony by a mere change of 
scenes, without a change of pursuits. The 
growth of the spirit is dependent upon the 
expansion of the mind’s horizon. If the 
same people—a people of the same sort, 
the same interests, or analogous interests— 
surround a man in June, that surrounded 
him in January, it is of slight importance, 
comparatively, whether he stands under a 
gray sky or a blue, in the slush of the city 
streets, or on the sand of the shining 
beaches. It is because cobblers, in general, 
have not gone beyond their lasts, that a 
cobbler who does go beyond his last seems 
ridiculous. If all cobblers made a practice 
of going beyond their lasts, at convenient 
seasons, they would be better men, bright- 
er talkers, and, probably, not the worse 
cobblers. 

And, certainly, if the men and women of 
the world would avail themselves of the 
genial invitations of nature, who is “at 
home” in so many lovely places through 
the pleasant season now begun; if they 
would throw themselves somewhat out of 
their habitual associations, and see new 
faces, and think new thoughts, and 
aim at new objects, they would find life 
considerably more rich than we fancy 
it will seem to them at the end of another 
three months of monotonous excitements 
and familiar adventures. From which 
text, we shall preach a longer sermon at 
another day. Those who need the sermon, 
to be sure, need it most now, at the begin- 
ning of the season; but precisely for that 
reason, we know that they will not attend 
to it now. It is only the bitterly repent. 
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ant who understand and appreciate the 
value of good advice, and few will be 
saints till they have learned how very 
dreary a thing it is to be sinners. So our 
revelers must run their old race—chase 
the old vanities—weep the old tears, and 
then come back to us—contrite, because 
disappointed, and penitent, because they 
have been so sadly bored—and listen to 
wisdom, when it is too late to be wise, and 
approve of exhortations which they can no 
longer improve! 

To the few, already wise, who welcome 
the summer as the bringer of peace and 
quiet, and cheerful variety, and healthful 
stimulus—the few who will find the plea- 
sure they seek, and bring back the sun- 
shine of the sky, and the beauty of a 
thousand scenes in their hearts and minds, 
we have no sermons to make. Them we 
cordially congratulate on the advent of 
this opening month of the annual villeggia- 
tura. June has come, and in June, you 
know, the poets tell us— 


“ If ever, come perfect days.” 


And what gift of God is more divine, to a 
wise and genial human soul, than the gift 
of a perfect day? 

We habitually undervalue the sky and 
the air; and few of us think how much of 
the good and the evil in ourselves must be 
traced to the atmosphere. In fact, there is 
not a small number of worthy persons who 
consider it a lowering of their human dig- 
nity, to admit that the weather has any 
influence on their moods. 

We knew such a person once: a school- 
mistress of eminent gravity, who used to 
snub her scholars for looking solemn in 
November, and for smiling in May. Per- 
haps the schoolmistress was right, but we 
hardly think so. We lean to the belief, 
that Providence meant that the body of 
man should have some influence upon his 
soul ; and though it may be very “ credit- 
able to be jolly under the circumstances” 
of a London fog, we think. it is very dis- 
creditable not to be slightly intoxicated 
with delight, when every breath we 
breathe is soft and sweet, and every sight 
we see is gay and glancing. We pity the 
man who can preserve the dull equilibrium 
of his ordinary decorum, when heaven sends 
him one of our prize-days—such days as 
come to us in this lovely month of June, 
and shame the very tropics, and make dim 
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our dreams of Italy. For though we can- 
not claim the highest praises for our cli- 
mate, we do aver, that nowhere on earth 
can certain days of our year be surpassed ; 
luminous constant days, 
‘“* Charmed days, 
When the genius of God doth flow ; 


The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow.” 


Such days, when they come, are to be re- 

ceived as roses are, and music heard at 

midnight, welcomed like the sail 

“That brings a friend up from the under- 
world,” 

with a joy that is religious in its depth, 

and child-like in its exuberance. 

Such days may well make us happy, 
even in the city; and, in fact, it is just 
possible that one may get more health 
out of a June day, heartily enjoyed on the 
Battery, or even in Broadway, than the 
same twenty-four hours would yield, if 
they were passed under the supervision of 
polite enemies, and in the skirmishes of 
social warfare, amid the loveliest scenes of 
all the land. 

In which some consolation may be found 
by the millions who must remain in New 
York after “ everybody’’ has departed. 

Provided, that is, always, that our mu- 
nicipal authorities do not dash this and all 
other consolations from our lips, by invit- 
ing pestilence to come, when fashion goes. 
Are we to have our “days of June” one 
season of horror and fear, more dreadful to 
anticipate, more fatal in its devastations, 
than these terrible “ days of June” which 
Paris shall never forget ? 

It will not be very easy for our grand- 
children (at least, let us hope so) to believe 
that, in the year of our Lord 1856, the citi- 
zens and the government of the first city in 
America, having been well and frequently 
advised of the imminent danger of such a 
plague as had wasted two sister cities, in the 
year before, and plunged a mighty common- 
wealth into mourning, took no steps to 
avert the impending catastrophe, but calmly 
succumbing to the majesty of dirt and dis- 
order, awaited the stroke of fate with a 
more than Constantinopolitan composure. 
Is it not a crying scandal, that a people 
who profess to govern themselves, should 
not take such common precautions to pro- 
tect their city from pestilence, as an imbe- 
cile old bachelor would take to save him- 
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self from acatarrh? Perhaps the pestilence 
will not come, you say. Perhaps not; but 
is the prosperity of a great community— 
are the lives of thousands of human beings 
to have no better protection than a “ per- 
haps 2?” 

We have no desire to propagate a panic ; 
but the shameful indifference which our 
authorities have shown to the welfare of 
the public, ought to provoke the mildest- 
mannered mortals into energetic speech. 
We have allowed our functionaries to spend 
their time over punch and politics, while 
our streets went uncleaned of snow, and 
our business was interrupted, and our plea- 
sures were converted into perils; we 
have made no stir while every week 
swelled the calendar of crime, and the 
monthly returns of “wounded and miss- 
ing” from among our population exceeded 
the average annual casualties of a South 
American war; we have laughed over the 
details of disgraceful trials, in which our 
civic authorities were implicated, by turns, 
as witnesses and as criminals; we have 
watched, with silent sorrow, the gradual 
elongation of our tax-bills, till by contrast 
with the least of them, an undertaker’s 
face, at the funeral of a millionaire, seems 
short, and fat, and jovial. Is there no limit 
to our comfortable complacency—to our 
dangerous good-nature? Are we to shrug 
our shoulders, and submit to the decima- 
tion of our population? 

It is long now since a true pestilence ra- 
vaged New York. We have been visited by 
the cholera in recent time, it is true, and 
severely visited ; but even the cholera, in its 
wrath, laid notso terrible a scourge upon us 
as the malignant fever, which this year men- 
aces the Northern cities, has wielded over 
the seaboard towns of the South. The hor- 
rors of the Crimean campaign made all the 
world shudder—but what are the horrors 
of a Crimean campaign, to those of a visita- 
tion which sweeps away, in a few weeks, 
one-third of the citizens of a prosperous 
city, involving in one indiscriminate ruin 
the rich and the poor, the old and the 
young, parents and children, the strength 
of the present generation, and the hope of 
the generation to come? War brings mourn- 
ing into many a home—but pestilence blots 
out the home itself from the earth; the 
scythe of war cuts down the stalk of the 
flower—but the poison of pestilence full 
often reaches the root itself. It cannot be 
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that we really mean to leave all the ave- 
nues of approach to our homes unguarded 
before the march of an enemy so fearful, 
That his banners have been seen within a 
few hundred miles of our city, should be 
reason enough for arming ourselves, and 
throwing up defenses against him. 

Instead of thus preparing ourselves, how- 
ever, we are really giving him aid and 
comfort, and insisting upon the favor of a 
visit from his devastating hordes. 

As one of our contemporaries has well 
expressed it, “we hold out the promise of 
his favorite food to the malignant demon. 
We suffer all manner of foulness and filth 
to accumulate in our streets, that he may 
have wherewithal to make merry when he 
comes to us. We permit whole flocks of 
tenement houses to stand unswept, un- 
cleansed, teeming with a diseased and neg- 
lected population, in the midst of garbage 
and refuse without measure, as without a 
name.” And yet if the scourge should fall 
upon us, we shall hear the good people de- 
claiming solemnly upon the “ mysterious 
dispensation of Providence which has laid 
waste our city.” Do you thiuk it a myste- 
rious dispensation that your bed should 
burn up when you leave a lighted candle 
beside the curtains ? 

We are more knowing than our ances- 
tors, perhaps, but, .after all, not very much 
wiser than they—for a man’s wisdom is 
rather to be seen in his manner of using 
his opportunities and his materials, than 
in the abundance of opportunities and of 
materials which he may enjoy. At least, 
if our forefathers had no very intelligent 
notions of the origin of their disasters, they 
acted resolutely upon such notions as they 
had. It was neither very philosophical, nor 
very humane in the good people of Ger- 
many to imagine that the “ black death,” 
which swept Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was a consequence of the toleration 
impiously shown to the Jews. That the 
average number of Hebrews assassinated 
or kicked to death in the streets of the im- 
perial cities had for years been steadily 
decreasing, was a fact upon which no true 
believer could look without dismay and 
disgust. Every right-minded and religious 
person of these times, whenever in his 
walks he met a Jew who bore no marks of 
a very recent flagellation, whose counte 
nance was undisfigured, and whose robes 
were whole, must have anticipated mis- 
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chief. The mischief came at last; whole 
towns depopulated, provinces laid waste, 
gay cities turned into vast charnels. Then 
it was that Boccacio, leaving behind him 
Florence, and her hundred thousand dead, 
cheated his spirit out of a world of horror, 
into a realm of song and satire, among the 
gardens of Fiesole ; then it was that at 
Paris the pestilence scattered the priest- 
hood far and wide, and only the saintly 
sisters of charity, the unknown Florence 
Nightingales, who passed through silence 
and oblivion into paradise, five hundred 
years ago, moved as shapes of mercy along 
the streets choked with the dying and the 
dead. A short year then hushed the lays 
of the troubadours in Provence, and turned 
the meistersingers of Swabia into monks. 
Death was everywhere triumphant. And 
what did the Germans, who knew that he 
came to punish their unchristian meekness? 
They rose at once, resolved to do away 
the cause of this great evil. “In Germany,” 
says William de Nangis, “ they slew, and 
burned, and massacred thousands of Jews, 
without distinction of age or sex.’’ Could 
we show, in dealing with our commissioners 
and councilmen, who are the real and im- 
periling causes of the dangers that menace 
us, but a little of the energy which our be- 
nighted forefathers thus exhibited in ex- 
tirpating the imaginary source of their 
calamity, how much more comfortably we 
should all sleep in our beds! 

But we do our government some injus- 
tice. We had really forgotten, for the 
moment, that this spring has given us the 
promise of a great public park—which is 
to serve as the lungs of our metropolis. 
There is not so utter an indifference to our 
lives and health, then, on the part of our 
rulers, as we had, for a moment, suffered 
ourselves to imagine! It is a fine and 
considerate thing, thus to lay out a noble 
pleasure-ground for the use and behoof of 
eur grandchildren. To care for the future, 
is the distinguishing mark of the civilized 
races. What Indian chief was it, who ac- 
counted for the continual victory of the 
whites over the red men, by the fact that 
the red men thought only of the living 
generation—while the white men no sooner 
cleared an acre of land, than they began 
to make provision for the growing wants 
of those who should come after them? We 
cannot recall the polysyllabic grunt which 
passes for his name among his own people, 


but he was a shrewd fellow, and if many 
as shrewd had smoked the pipe of reflection 
in the wigwams of the west, Tecumseh 
might now be wearing the scalp of Colonel 
Johnson at his royal belt. Fortunately, 
however, for Colonel Johnson, and the 
great republic in general, the most of the 
Indians have always been of the mind of 
a Dutch colonist, whom Captain Cowper 
Rose found living at the Cape, on a mag- 
nificent farm, quite bare of trees. “Why 
don’t you plant trees?’’ quoth the captain. 
“Because I should be dead before they 
were big enough to shade me!”’ “But for 
your children’s sake.’ “If my children 
want trees, let them plant them.” We 
have been planting, or we mean to plant 
trees for our children—and it is not, per- 
haps, quite absurd, to dream of a not dis- 
tant day, when Manhattan Park shall be 
as green and beautiful as Hyde Park, or 
the Regent’s ; and stately houses shall sur- 
round it; and noble equipages, and gallant 
cavaliers shall roll and prance along its 
grateful alleys ; and well-dressed children 
shall trundle the hoop of joy about its 
walks ; and comely nurse-maids shall ex- 
change the ejaculations of sympathy and 
the whispers of confidence beneath its arch- 
ing trees! 

Meanwhile, that vast open space is 
secured to us as a “ reservoir of pure air.” 
For which, let us be thankful. But, while 
we are thankful for the “reservoir of pure 
air,” are we to put up quietly with the re- 
servoirs of air quite the reverse of pure? 
Because we have a medicine-chest up stairs, 
is that any reason why we should acquiesce 
in a muck-heap under the back windows? 
We trow not, and we devoutly hope that, 
in the universal avatar of “ spring-clean- 
ing,” the streets will not be forgotten, even 
if the householders have to turn out them- 
selves en masse, and achieve the work 
which their faithless servants so puuctili- 
ously neglect. When invasion is at the 
doors, the mildest citizen girds on the 
sword, nor thinks that martial tool dis- 
graceful to his erst pacific hand. Believe 
us, oh civic reader, that the besom and the 
mop, Wielded in a nation’s cause, would 
never shame their bearers! With such 
weapons are to be won the victories of 
peace, more benign, more truly glorious, 
than the victories of war. So much more 
benign, so much more truly glorious, that 
even the dull world is beginning so to see 
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them. It is a comfortable thing that no- 
body seems to care one half so much for 
the “heroes of the Crimea,” now the war is 
ended, as people used to care for “ heroes’’ 
but a few years ago. Florence Nightin- 
gale hasmade a more illustrious name, even 
in the estimation of the living age, than 
all the admirals and generals have won. 
Is this wholly due to the greater hu- 
manity of our times, or to the greater 
indifference of our times, which is itself 
the fruit of the vast increase of individual 
effort and enterprise since the peace of 
1815? Certain it is that there never was 
a war of equal magnitude in its propor- 
tions, or equal importance in its conse- 
quences, which filled so small a space, 
comparatively, in the history of its times, 
as has this war in the East, which has been 
just brought to an end at Paris, in the midst 
of songs and suppers, fire-works and baby- 
linen. The energies of Russia alone have 
been absorbed in the conflict. In England 
and France, the gigantic struggle has only 
over-topped, not over-mastered, all other 
public interests. And now that.it is all 
over, we, in America, have almost ceased 
to think about it. These fearful fights, that 
long agony of the siege, these innumerable, 
indistinguishable graves, filled with the 
dust that, but three years ago, laughed, 
and spoke, and walked, and loved, and 
thought, and wished—a multitude of hale 
and vigorous men—all, all have passed into 
the dimness of history. That “fire of hell,” 
which roared for so many months in the 
ears of the world, has subsided into silence 
as utterly, its splendors and its terrors have 
vanished as completely, as the smoke and 
the sputter of the crackers that our boys 
exploded on the last Fourth of July. The 
past is past; its greatest and its least 
events, once fleeted by, are to the mul- 
titude as if they had never been. The 
warring nations return to their diplomacy 
and their traffic, as last night’s revelers 
wake again to their daily business with a 
smart headache, and an indefinite sense 
of a very long bill to pay. 

Not that nothing real remains to human 
history of all this strange-enacted drama. 
No! much remains—of sorrow and of 
strength—of weakness and wickedness how 
much more! Over against the brutalizing 
of so many men, the fierce revival of hot 
and terrible instincts in so many hearts, 
what have we to set? A ballad of Balak- 
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lava for England ; for France, a new series of 
storming battle pictures,by Horace Vernet ; 
more furious horses, more passionate men, 

more sabres and smoke, dashed off with ma- 
gical force and speed upon stupendous can- 
vases! And nothing more? We shall see— 
we shall see. But such speculations would 
lead us now too far from this our world of 
New York. And yet, does not our world 
of New York touch ata thousand points 
the larger world, whereof France and Eng- 
land, Austria and Russia, Sebastopol siege, 
and farcical reverences done about impe- 
rial cradles, are but episodes and chapters, 
mere sections and paragraphs? If every 
man is a microcosm, imaging in his one 
poor heart, that shall so soon cease to beat, 
the passions and the woes, the march and 
mystery of the mighty race, mankind, 
surely a city like this of ours, where every 
human family finds a representative, and 
the stir of life in remotest lands finds a 
quick echo, real though perhaps all unheard 
in the hum of the thousands, is an epitome 
of the earth. Nothing that touches human 
interest, but helps to mould and move our 
great metropolis. Yonder slatternly wretch’ 
in slops of dabbled blue, who crouches by 
the Park gates, and shivers in our cold winds 
over his poor, paltry box of miserable 
cigars and nauseous quids— yonder flat- 
faced, yellow-skinned being, the sport of 
thoughtless boys and heartless men, who 
is too abject of soul to look up, when the 
passing stranger drops a trifle at his feet, 
has a stake, however slight, in the myste- 
rious convulsions that are now shaking the 
Central Flowery Empire through and 
through. If you could find the last bulle- 
tin of some imperial victory, and read to 
him the names of all the Chungs and 
Mungs whose heads were sliced off on the 
compendious guillotine of Chinese justice, 
it might well be that among those names 
that hapless fellow might start to hear that 
of a brother, a father, or a friend. Call 
this a wayward fancy, as no doubt it is, 
(but if it moves you to look with more pity 
upon these forlorn exiles of the East, we 
shall not repent your half contemptuous 
smile) ; yet this, at least, is no fancy—that 
every steamer which brings its quota of 

news from Italy and Germany, from Tur- 

key and Spain, brings a thrill of keenest 

joy or keenest sorrow to hundreds of hearts 
here in New York. We dawdle listlessly 

at-our breakfasts over the tale of murders 
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at Parma, or intrigues at Madrid, which 
are perused at the same moment, within 
reach of our doors, by men whose eyes 
flash and whose blood warms as they read. 
It is strange, indeed, if we will but pause 
to let the impression gather on the mind, 
to think how small a part we, you and I, 
reader, know of this world-city in which 
we live ; what hundreds upon hundreds of- 
keen, active, intelligent mortals are living 
here so near to us, yet as far from us in all 
their sympathies, in all their interests, in 
all, briefly, that makes the world to them, 
as if we were in Boston and they in Bag- 
dad. Very singularly was the impression 
brought home to us but a little while ago, 
as we walked about the city after night. 
The night was the night of the first fair 
Sunday of the spring. Do you remember 
how lovely a day that Sunday was? A 
day to be praised only in George Herbert’s 
words—words that time can never stale, 
nor eternal quotation cloy ; a day 


* So cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky,” 


yet doomed, like all such days, to die, at 
last,in night. We watched itsdying beau- 
ty, with a friend, far up-town, in one of 
those streets which the bustle of the week- 
day, even, never reaches, and which, upon 
the Sabbath, are still as the seat of Saturn, 
or a New England town. Not a sound of 
laughter, not a note of music, was to be 
heard—no one was lounging through the 
streets ; but, here and there, we met quiet 
couples sedately walking to the “ evening 
church.” Once and again, we passed some 
“ evening church ;” its windows bright with 
lights—a few people standing on the porch- 
steps—a policeman leaning against a but- 
tress, to scare away indiscreet young ad- 
mirers of female loveliness. England, Old 
or New, could not have furnished a more 
tranquil scene. The spirit of the “ church- 
going bell” ruled the hour. But we passed 
down town, and into the Bowery, and, as 
we descended, the rumor of another people, 
and another spirit, grew upon us. There 
were lights in the windows of shops—lights 
too, alas! in the windows of “ Saloons ;” 
fewer policemen, of course, because more 
of those who make policemen a necessary 
nuisance. We heard unseemly shouts of 
laughter, and, now and then, we met un- 
seemly-looking mortals, who, for laughter, 
gave out curses. And so we came, at last, 


to a theatre, a theatre all ablaze, and 
throngs of people were passing in and 
out of it; and play-bills flaunted the 
gas-lights. We were no longer in Eng- 
land, Old or New, but on the continent. It 
was a German theatre, where you might 
step in and enjoy a “sacred concert,” in- 
terspersed with dramatic performances, of 
the most exciting and irresistible charac- 
ter. 

Did we step in? What can you mean 
by such a question? Are we, the grave 
and well-conducted editor, to be suspected 
even of visiting a theatre—a German thea- 
tre—upon Sunday night? Were we re- 
strained by no other considerations, do 
you not suppose we see a theatre or two 
in the course of the week? Indeed we do. 
It is our function, one of our functions, at 
least, to visit many theatres, and not once 
or twice, but many times, and not in this 
week or that, but every week. 

Yet we should like to see what manner 
of plays they are which draw forth our 
German fellow-citizens to enjoy the dream 
of the father-land, while all the rest of us 
are taking our piety, as, according to old 
Froissart, we take our pleasure, “ sadly, 
after the manner of the English. 

And another time, perhaps, we shall zo 
in, and sternly report upon the scenes we 
behold. 

Let us go in, now, to our own theatres, 
upon days more legitimate. The season 
is advanced, indeed, and the theatres are 
not so cool as Castle Garden; but still, 
one can bear a slight crush and a partial 
suffocation, when there is anything so good 
to be seen and heard as Mr. Wallack, for 
instance, has been giving us, night after 
night, upon his boards. What an amazing 
old gentleman Mr. Wallack is! We don’t 
mean to look up his age in parish regis- 
ters, but, certainly, he is no longer young. 
Neither has he the complete command of 
his limbs, and yet he attempts, and boldly 
executes, too, the most gay and sprightly 
roles upon the stage. He is dapper and 
dashing in the part of Dazzle ; he is manly- 
melancholy in the part of Jaques; he 
is noble and humorsome in the part of 
Benedick. If Mr. Wallack, in none of 
these réles, has satisfied our conception of 
what they should be, in all of them 
he has surpassed our expectations of what 
he would make them, and in each of them 
he has achieved an excellence which few 
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younger men, now before the public, could 
successfully attempt to rival. In any of 
them, Mr. Walcot would have been his su- 
perior; for Mr. Walcot has a delicacy of 
perception which Mr. Wallack does not 
possess, and a thoroughly natural ease of 
manner which is quite foreign to the school 
in which Mr. Wallack was trained. But, 
in the performance of other and graver 
réles, Mr. Wallack has won laurels which 
no one can dispute. His interpretation of 
Shylock is, without exception, the finest 
we have ever seen. He looks, and walks, 
and acts, to the life, that most subtle, sad, 
and anomalous being, the Jew of medis- 
val Venice; the untamed oriental, mas- 
querading in the garb of humility; the 
passionate inheritor of centuries of una- 
venged wrong, hiding the wrath of a race 
beneath the subservient smile of the subtle 
trader; the lion of the tribe of Judah, 
cowering under the rod, but glaring sullen 
defiance from his downcast eyes. The vul- 
gar Shylock, of third-rate actors, is a de- 
spicable, ridiculous creature, who demands 
his pound of flesh just as he would demand 
four shillings and sixpence ; a creature so 
common and so mean, that it is not con- 
ceivable he should ever have framed such 
a bond as that of Antonio to Shylock, and, 
still less conceivable, that ke should have 
insisted upon the life of his debtor in 
preference to the money offered by Bassa- 
nio. The Shylock of Shakespeare (and 
Mr. Wallack gave us Shakespeare’s Shy- 
lock) is a being deep and strong enough, 
of nature, to find, in a deed of almost im- 
personal vengeance, a keen, delicious joy, 
such as none but deep and strong natures 
can find in emotions that arise out of 
causes abstract and remote from material 
advantage and individual gain. So admi- 
rable was Mr. Wallack’s portraiture of this 
extraordinary and terrible type, that you 
found yourself drawn into a kind of shud- 
dering sympathy with the Jew in his ven- 
geance; and though you feel sorry, of 
course, that such a nice walking gentle- 
man as Master Antonio (who really is 
nothing more than a nice walking gentle- 
man), should be on the point of expiating 
his good-nature to a friend by so severe a 
surgical operation upon himself, yet, when 
Portia had practiced her quibbling dodge 
upon the court, and the court had most 
illegally and unjustly sustained her, and 
the poor lion of Judah was sent limping 
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off, with claws shorn and teeth drawn, you 
were strongly tempted to interfere and. 
demand a new trial, before a tribunal of 
larger views and sounder legal doctrine: 
What might have been the effect produced 
upon our sympathies by a more winning 
and graceful Portia, as, for instance, by 
Miss Laura Keene, we do not pretend to 
imagine. We only feel quite*sure, that we 
should prefer Miss Laura Keene in the 
part of Portia, or in any other part, to 
Mrs. Hoey, who, with all her excellences, 
will persist in gasping out her emotions, 
and aspirating her sentiments; and, more- 
over, that we should prefer Miss Laura 
Keene in the part of Portia, or in any 
other Shakespearian part, to Miss Laura 
Keene as the heroine of the “Marble 
Heart.” For the “Marble Heart,”’ which 
has been the dramatic success of the month 
which has elapsed since we last talked with 
our loving readers, is a most forlorn, and 
trashy, and detestable play. We do not 
like “Camille,” which preceded the “ Mar- 
ble Heart’ in the favor of the public of 
the Varieties; but “Camille” is, at least, 
a dramatic and pathetic play. “Camille” 
is a misguided young woman, ridiculously, 
unnecessarily, and most improbably mis- 
guided ; but Camille is, also, a young lady 
of the noblest sentiments, and, while no- 
thing can be more preposterous, or more 
condemnable than her walks, nothing can 
be more interesting, or, in a general way, 
more commendable than her intentions. 
She sins, and sins as no such woman 
should, could, or would sin. But she sins 
from the heart, and to the heart much is 
forgiven—and rightly forgiven. The he- 
roine of the “Marble Heart’? (we have 
forgotten her name—we have lost the 
play-bill, and we will not take the trouble 
to obtain another), the heroine of the “‘ Mar- 
ble Heart,” on the contrary, sins from the 
head and the stomach ; she sins by calcula- 
tion and for the sake of good dinners; she 
is a gambler and a gourmande, and the 
upshot of the “ Marble Heart” would ap- 
pear to be, to prove that everybody is a 
gambler and a gourmande. The morale of 
the “Marble Heart” is summed up in one 
of the weakest and most pitiable sentences 
that Mr. Thackeray ever suffered himself 
to pen. “ When you remember,” he some- 
where says, in “ Vanity Fair’ (and it is in 
his own person that he speaks), “when 
you remember how soon, when you were & 
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boy, a piece of plum-cake consoled you 
for the parting from father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters, you will have 
less confidence, my friend, in your fine 
feelings now.” 

Not upon quite such lessons would So- 
crates have smiled approbation, nor Plato, 
nor apostles of names too sacred to be 
lightly uttered here! One would fancy 
that confiding generosity was the one be- 
setting sin of men and women, in modern 
society, so sedulously do some of our 
guides, philosophers, and friends set about 
dissipating the dangerous illusions of 
youth! 

If Miss Keene must go to Paris for her 
plays, we beg her to leave “Marble Hearts” 
and tinsel moralities to the demi-monde. 
What guarantee have we, indeed, that we 
shall not shortly be called upon to assist at 
the spectacle of “Paradise Lost,” over 
which all the lorettes are now ruining their 
handkerchiefs, and inflaming their dear 
little eyes ? Fancy Chateaubriand’s version 
of Milton’s magnificent poem, dissected and 
reset by a couple of playwrights over their 
dominoes and their eau-de-vie—the life in 
Eden spiced with an episode of Satanic 
love-making, and Eve conducting herself 
en grande dame, before her husband had 
ceased to be a gardener! 

If anything can save us from this inflic- 
tion, it will be the pious prejudices trans- 
mitted from our progenitors, and fostered 
by our pastors ; just the prejudices which 
put a stop to Mr. Keller’s tasteless panto- 
mimic representations of the noblest reli- 
gious pictures of the North. The instincts 
of true reverence rarely conflict with the 
principles of true art ; and Mr. Keller’s at- 
tempt to convert the scenes of the Cruci- 
fixion into a kind of miracle-play was 
equally abominable in the eyes of preachers 
and of painters. As curious exhibitions 
of the degree to which the human muscles 
may be cultivated, Mr. Keller’s living tab- 
leaux are well worthy of being seen; and, 
as faithful reproductions, in disposition and 
in coloring, of great pictures, they deserve 
acertain degree of praise. But they are 
not pictures, any more truly than pictures 
are people. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the barbarous old notion, that the ex- 
cellence of a picture is in proportion to 
the illusion which it produces. Precisely 
where illusion begins, high pictorial excel- 
lence ends—a thesis which we lay down 
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with confidence, and might defend with 
eloquence ; but, as we are talking with our 
readers and not reading them a lecture, we 
shall do no such thing. Let them remem- 
ber our thesis, go to Mr. Keller’s tableauz, 
and then, passing to see the first great pic. 
ture they can find, deduce for themselves, 
from their own experience, the illustrations 
and the arguments which we considerately 
refrain from inflicting upon them here. 
Fortunately there is a great picture, anda 
really great picture, now within their reach, 
They have only to walk down Broadway— 
(we presume fair weather for June, you see, 
though, at this present writing, in the mid- 
dle of May, the water comes down from 
Heaven as it does from Lodore in Southey’s 
ballad)—they have only to walk down 
Broadway, on the shilling side, as far as 
Taylor’s saloon—(that apotheosis of gilt 
gingerbread, which a recent visitor to our 
shores compared to a Mahomet’s Heaven 
of bronze and gilt, odorous of oysters, and 
haunted by Hibernian houris)—then cross 
over to the democratic eastern pavement, 
and enter Goupil’s sbop. There they will 
find, in a little room, a very great work of 
genuine art. Paul Delaroche’s picture of 
Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal is not merely a masterly paint- 
ing (though a masterly painting would be 
something for which to be very grateful), 
it is a tragic historical poem of the deepest 
and most unaffected interest. The compo- 
sition is at once singular and simple. Do 
you remember, reader, that fearful scene of 
the queen’s trial, or, rather, of the Austrian 
woman’s torment, as Thiers has told it—as 
Carlyle has chanted it? If you do not, 
you may have read the Frenchman’s story, 
you have never heard the Scotchman’s pas- 
sionate verse. Take down, then, your vol- 
ume of the French Revolution, and turn to 
the burning pages in which the horrors of 
that night of wrath and meanness, of blood 
and tears, are portrayed. Then go to Dela- 
roche’s picture, and behold the scene speak- 
ing through the eyes, as before through the 
mind, to your heart of hearts! The lurid 
light of the lamps throws a feverish glare 
over the tribunal—over the judges haggard 
and fierce with the passions of the time, and 
the excitement of the hour—over the peo- 
ple swaying and swarming together ina 
sort of mad and reckless exaltation. There 
is nothing false in the tone of this light, 
yet it isa false light—a false light truly 
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painted, and it lends to the body of the pic- 
ture a hue at once sombre and sanguinary, 
which perfectly accords with the sentiment 
of the scene. Into the centre of the fore- 
ground comes the condemned queen—the 
guard, with gleaming weapons in the shad- 
ow, behind her—in the look of her eyes, the 
vision of the guillotine before her. Upon 
her the daylight falls ; for she has emerged 
from the purgatory of that horrible tribu- 
nal, and now only the narrow river of 
death flows between her and the land of 
peace. Nothing could be nobler, more 
tragic, more womanly royal, than her face 
and her bearing—you see in every line of 
that proud, sad countenance, the settled de- 
spair of the wife and mother, wronged be- 
yond redress—the dignity of the insulted 
woman ; the scorn of the dethroned queen. 
You feel that so the woman must have 
looked and moved, who, left alone among 
her savage enemies, rose to that height of 
power to which desolation always lifts the 
strong, and faced the frantic multitude, and 
the fanatic judges, and the brutal prosecu- 
tors with an equal eye, and justified, in that 
supreme hour, the praise of the one man 
who might have saved the monarchy, had 
not she disdained him, and who saw in her 
“the one man of the royal party.” 

No! no! we do not wander from the 
true world of New York when we stand 
face to face with such sublimities, and 
human use and human strength. With the 
sceptre of her unexampled misery, this 
long-buried princess sways our democratic 
hearts. It is not before the lovely Dau- 
phiness, whom Burke adored, that we bow 
down—lovely she was, doubtless ; a vision 
upon which no gifted eye could look un- 
moved, and which no noble heart could 
remember without a thrill. But this is a 
sovereign animated by heaven—a suffer- 


ing, insulted, doomed, and desolate wo- - 


man, who commands the pity she would 
not deign to ask, and controls the sympa- 
thies she well can spare. Few painters 
have been so fortunate in a subject, and no 
living painter could have surpassed Dela- 
roche in the treatment of this noble theme. 


The disposition of the lights is effective | 


in the extreme, without being exaggerated, 
the grouping is very felicitous, the han- 
dling at once broad and fine. The faces 
of the populace are varied with wonderful 
power and truth ; there is a story in every 
square inch of the canvas, and the spirit 
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of the volcanic time broods over the whole. 
The background is withdrawn with con- 
summate skill, and a sense of cavernous 
distance is conveyed, rather by the atmos- 
pheric effects of the picture than by posi- 
tive indications in the drawing or the de- 
sign. The black drapery of the queen, 
relieved only by the snowy whiteness of her 
mantle, brings out, with singular force, the 
effect of her complexion, once so lustrous, 
now so pale and feverish. That white man- 
tle about her shoulders seems strangely 
suggestive of the royalty newly laid upon 
her. One might almost say it was the 
shroud given her for the ermine—the dig- 
nity of a womanly death more exalting her 
than the dignity of a queenly birth. 

You must not fail, reader, to see this 
very noble picture before it is taken away 
from us by the mysterious but enviable 
“German Count,’ to whom it belongs— 
perhaps some heir of that rich but luckless 
Salm-Salm, who came to Paris to pay his 
court to the beauteous queen, and remained 
just long enough to lose his own head, 
without having won her heart! 

And if you would relieve your sur- 
charged spirit, after you have looked upon 
this speaking shape, just cross the street 
again, and find the series of Cole’s “ Voyage 
of Life,” now on exhibition at the Messrs. 
Williams’s, and delectate yourself in the 
complacencies of an anexciting allegory, 
which adorns, without encumbering, the 
rushing streams and placid meadows, the 
skies and trees of those celebrated pictures. 
You may remember that we spoke, some 
time since, of the engravings which have 
been made from this series, by an American 
artist, and which we then pronounced the 
most creditable works that have yet pro- 
ceeded from the cisatlantic burin. You 
will see these engravings at the same time, 
and, we trust, confirm our verdict. If you 
will take our word for it, too, we can 
assure you that you will like two new and 
delicate prints by Cozzens, from pictures 
by Sant, which we found in the same room. 
In one, you will see a smiling, radiant, 
slightly buxom, but clever young British 
lady, who is sitting in a box at the theatre, 
aud who has laid down her opera-glass 
upon her play-bill, and is leaning forward 
with a smile of rapt attention. To whom 
can she be listening? Is it to Buckstone, 
Robson, or Keeley—or is it the “ Barbiere”’ 
that is enchanting her, or “ Don Pasquale” 
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at the opera? We cannot divine; but 
should you not like to be the actor, whose 
gift of speech or song can so absorb such a 
very nice, clever young British lady? Or 
should you prefer to be the invisible young 
gentleman, who must be reclining in the 
back of the box, and hearing the play with 
his eyes in her glowing face? For our part, 
we should prefer the latter fate—and still 
more, the fate of him who, similarly hid- 
den, watches with an equal devotion the 
intense and earnest face of the other young 
British lady, less buxom but more beau- 
teous, who, with quivering lip and tremu- 
lous eyes, is listening to some doleful tale 
of mimic woe—to Hamlet or Lear—or, 
mayhap, the “ Stranger”—or “ Lucia,” and 
Edgardo’s death. If Lucia it be, that so 
moves her sweet voice, sure we are that 
the dying Edgardo of the moment is not 
the Signor Brignoli. That most fatuous 
and careless of tenors so mangled and 
murdered the helpless lover of Ravens- 
wood, that when at last he murdered him- 
self, even an amiable New York audience 
smiled grim satisfaction. A more melan- 
choly fiasco has not been beheld among us. 
Yet as it was the only positive fiasco of 
an else successful season, we shall not 
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dwell much upon it. Only we love the 
opera of “ Lucia,’”’ and must severely re- 
sent such grievous wrong done to such 
passionate and pathetic music. 

On the whole, Mr. Maretzek has shown 
that fortune favors the brave. He took 
up the Academy at the turning point of its 
fate, and has, we doubt not, saved the 
opera in New York. He has had very good 
houses. Of course, he has not given us 
half the operas which he promised to give 
us—but, did you expect, dear reader, that 
he would? Is not the lover one person, 
and the husband another? Is the impresario 
actual to do what the impresario intending 
announces that he will do? Mr. Maretzek 
gave us capital casts of good operas; he 
gave us back our admirable, huge-voiced, 
consummate old Badiali; he gave to our 
inestimable Lagrange the opportunity of 
showing us that she was as much at home 
with Von Weber and Flotow as with Ros- 
sini and Verdi; he gave us many pleasant 
evenings and charming memories, and 
agreeable hopes for seasons yet to come. 
And so the least that we can give him 
is our cordial praise, and our genuine 
good wishes, which we do with all our 
heart. 








